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THE 


FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 


PETUNIA  PHGENICEA,— HENDER^S  STRAIN. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

HE  original  type  of  tins  handsome  and  deservedly  popular  garden  flower  was 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Buenos  Ayres,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  a  freely-branched  plant,  growing  remarkably  well  in  the  open  air 
during  summer,  and  producing  its  bright  magenta-purple,  funnel-shaped 
flowers  in  great  profusion,  so  that  it  soon  became  popular  as  a  bedding-plant. 
The  stronger-growing,  larger-flowered  nijctaginijiora^  with  its  broad  white 

hypocrateriform  flowers,  had  been  introduced  some  few  years  earlier  from  La 
Plata  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  blossoms  of  the  comparatively  small- 
flowered  P.  phosnicea^  or  violacea  as  it  is  also  called,  became  enlarged  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  its  robust  cousin,  the  flowers  retaining  in  great  measure  the  form 
peculiar  to  the  latter,  by  acquiring  its  broad  flat  expanded  limb,  and  by  losing 
much  of  the  open  throat  of  the  former.  The  crossing  and  inter-crossing  which 
produced  these  results  have  gone  on  more  or  less  freely  from  that  day  to  this, 
so  that  the  Petunia  of  the  gardens  has,  like  the  Pelargonium,  lost  its  specific  type, 
and  has  in  reality  become  a  kind  of  florists’  flower.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  many  strains  of  the  Petunia  seed  of  the  present  day  will  yield  flowers  of 
great  variety  and  beauty,  but  amongst  them  all,  we  have  seen  none  which  surpass, 
even  if  any  of  them  equal,  that  of  Messrs.  Render  and  Son,  of  the  Bedford 
Nursery,  Plymouth,  some  of  the  varied  forms  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate. 

For  this  strain  of  Petunias,  then,  we  may  certainly  claim  that  it  is  amongst  the 
best  to  be  anywhere  met  with.  The  plants  present  flowers  of  every  colour,  from 
pure  white  to  brilliant  crimson  and  deep  purple — in  some  cases  whole-coloured,  but 
these  freely  intermingled  with  others  which  are  beautifully  striped  and  spotted, 
like  those  we  have  represented,  and  with  others  again  showing  a  variety  of  distinct 
markings,  which  the  space  at  his  disposal  would  not  permit  our  artist  to  portray. 
What  more  can  we  say  in  praise  of  them  ?  This — that  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  short-jointed  bushy  habit  of  growth,  so  that  at  the  shows  of  the  West  of 
England,  where  Render’s  Petunias  are  well  known  and  thoroughly  appreciated, 
plants  may  be  met  with  in  8-in.  pots,  dense  in  growth,  with  large  flowers,  and 
without  a  stick  to  support  them,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  their  un¬ 
exceptionable  habit,  while  our  plate  shows  that  the  flowers  are  remarkably 
beautiful  in  colouring  as  well  as  refined  in  quality. — T.  Moors. 
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THE  PAST  SEASON. 


®HE  year  just  closed  lias  been  a  peculiar  and  anxious  one  both  to  gardeners 
and  farmers,  but,  on  the  wliole,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  favourable  one  to 

ftlie  former,  tbougli  it  has  not  been  equally  satisfactory  to  the  latter.  A 
brief  retrospect  may  not  be  amiss.  Tire  year  commenced  with  a  severe 

frost,  wbicli  lasted  a  considerable  time  ;  indeed,  the  weather  continued  cold 
through  January,  February,  and  March,  with  very  little  sunshine — conditions 
which  were  very  much  against  forcing,  and  which  retarded  vegetation  out-doors 
very  much,  causing  fruit-trees  to  be  unusually  late  in  coming  into  flower.  Though 
the  weather  continued  dry  and  cold  during  April  and  May,  most  kinds  of  fruits 
set  well,  owing  to  the  absence  of  very  severe  frosts  ;  the  only  exceptions  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  Apricots  and  Strawberries,  the  crops  of  which  were  light. 
All  other  kinds  of  fruit  were  abundant.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  turned  out  to 
be  much  flner  crops  than  was  anticipated.  Plums,  though  very  late  in  ripening, 
were  unusually  flne,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  trees  in  general 
suffered  very  much  in  1874  from  aphides.  The  cold  north-easterly  winds, 
which  prevailed  the  greater  part  of  April,  May,  and  June  caused  vegetation 
to  be  very  backward,  and  young  crops  looked  starved  and  sickly.  The  flne 
weather  that  set  in  about  the  latter  part  of  August,  after  the  rains  of  July — 
which  in  some  places  caused  such  destructive  floods — and  continued  through¬ 
out  September,  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  crops. 
Flower-gardens,  too,  which  only  reached  a  very  moderate  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  rapidly  improved,  and  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fine  weather,  remained  in  great  beauty  late  into  the  season,  both 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  looking  exceedingly  bright  and  gay.  The  rain  of 
July  proved  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  did  serious  injury  to  the 
grain  crops.  Most  crops,  both  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  were  late  in  coming  to 
maturity.  Vegetables,  though  late  and  unpromising  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
proved  about  average  crops  in  size  and  quality;  and  Fruits,  which  promised  to  be 
small,  proved  remarkably  fine  in  size  and  quality.  The  Flower  Shows  that  were 
held  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  early  part  of  August  were  greatly  defi¬ 
cient  in  Cut  Flowers,  Hardy  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  but  those  held  in  September 
were  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Cut  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and 
Fruits  that  were  exhibited.  On  the  whole,  the  past  year  was  a  favourable  one  for 
Gardeners,  and  such  as  we  may  be  truly  thankful  for.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
year  we  are  now  entering  on  may  prove  equally  satisfactory.— M.  Saul,  Stourton, 


ORCHAED-HOUSE  TREES  PLANTED  OUT. 

EOM  wide  observation  and  experience,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  is 
much  labour  lost,  besides  expense  of  pots,  in  fruiting  trees  by  the  pot- 
system  in  Orchard-houses.  When  they  are  planted  out,  they  require 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  labour  in  watering,  while  the  trees  are  more 
easily  kept  healthy,  and  fine  fruit  of  high  flavour  are  secured.  The  planting-out 
system  has  everything  in  its  favour.  When  any  of  the  trees  are  inclined  to  grow 
too  gross,  and  extra  cropping  does  not  prevent  it,  they  may  be  easily  lifted,  turned 
round  to  equalise  the  growth,  replanted,  and  firmly  ramming  the  soil  round  the 
roots,  as  if  one  were  potting  the  trees.  And  as  the  structures  can  be  erected, 
portable,  without  extra  cost,  they  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  during  the 
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o 
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winter  months,  leaving  the  trees  as  they  are,  with  a  covering  of  fern  or  litter  over 
their  roots.  When  thoroughly  ripened,  no  frost  will  injure  any  of  the  trees 
except  Figs,  and  I  do  not  advise  planting  them  among  stone-fruits,  except  on 
walls. — M.  Temple.  [We  should  limit  this  recommendation  to  stone-fruits. — Ed.] 


DICTYOGHAMMA  JAPONICA  VAKIEGATA. 

ARIEGATION,  which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  this  fine  greenhouse 
Fern,  is  here  represented  by  a  series  of  oblong  blotches  near  to  and  on 
each  side  the  mid-rib,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  which  contrasting  with 
the  deeper  green  of  the  other  portions  of  the  surface,  produce  a  mottled 
effect,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  been  placed  at  our  dis- 
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posal  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  wlio  introduced  tlie  variety  to  our  gardens.  It  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  Japan.  The  fronds  grow  from  1  ft.  to  1-i  ft.  in 
lieight,  and  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  linear-lanceolate  pinnae,  5  in. 
or  6  in.  long,  and  a  somewhat  longer  terminal  one,  the  edges  becoming  serrulate, 
especially  towards  the  tip.  In  the  older  and  more  vigorous  plants  the  lower  pinnae 
become  divided,  producing  one  or  two  lateral  segments  or  pinnules,  wliich  only 
differ  in  being  proportionately  smaller.  The  full-grown  plant,  therefore,  is 
bipinnate.  The  veins  are  closely  reticulated  near  the  costa,  but  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  pinnae  or  pinnule  they  run  out  straight  to  the  margin  in  parallel 
lines.  The  sori  are  not  covered  by  any  indusium,  but  are  what  is  called  naked, 
and  they  follow  the  lines  of  the  veins,  and  hence  are  in  parallel  lines  near  the 
outer  edge,  and  in  reticulated  lines  near  the  costa.  It  is  a  neat-growing  and 
interesting  greenhouse  fern,  possibly  hardy  in  favourable  situations. — T.  Moore. 


THE  CAKNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  I. — Pots — Compost — Work  for  January. 

AEDENING,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  has  known  a  development  without  a 
parallel,  I  believe,  in  any  similar  period,  if  not  in  any  period  of  its  history. 

All  around  London,  and  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  our  provincial 
cities,  houses  of  more  or  less  pretension  devoted  to  plant-cultivation  have  been 
erected,  I  think  I  may  without  e/xaggeration  say,  by  thousands,  where  up  to  the 
time  named  tens  only  existed.  A  Conservatory,  indeed,  has  become  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  houses  of  the  most  moderate  pretension,  and  in  the  high  summer 
months,  July  and  August,  when  these  houses  are  usually  denuded  or  nearly 
denuded  of  their  occupants,  they  offer  the  very  accommodation  needed  to  the 
perfect  development  and  complete  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  which 
I  propose  to  treat. 

In  the  brief  monthly  papers  which  I  hope  for  one  year  to  submit  to  the 
readers  of  this  serial,  I  desire  to  show  to  proprietors  of  these  houses  and  sub¬ 
urban  residents  generally,  the  claims  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  have  upon  their 
admiration,  and  the  special  adaptability  of  these  flowers  to  their  wants. 

In  thus  setting  forth  the  title  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  to  a  wider  or  more 
popular  cultivation  than  has  yet  been  accorded  them  (in  one  sense  no  flowers  can 
be  more  popular),  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  depreciate  any  other  flower — 
to  the  florist,  all  flowers  are  beautiful ;  or  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  may  have 
deterred  from  their  cultivation,  whether  due  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  fashion,  or 
to  the  repulsion  natural  to  arise  from  the  nasty  nostrums  and  paradoxical 
directions  of  an  elder  generation  of  florists.  When  pigeons’  dung,  sugar-bakers’ 
scum,  and  other  matters  indescribable  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  ingredients 
of  a  compost  for  their  growth,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  properties  could  only  be 
acquired  by  an  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  supposed  to  be  successive  secrecies, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  many  turned  from  their  cultivation  in  despair,  or  more  in 
disgust. 
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The  task  I  impose  upon  myself,  is  to  show  that  the  successful  development 
of  these  flowers  depends  upon  the  observance  of  the  simplest  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  and  persistent  attention  to  sound  rules  of  cultivation.  I  propose  to  put 
these  papers  primarily  into  the  shape  of  a  calendar  of  operations,  allowing  liberty 
to  discuss  collateral  questions.  But  before  we  can  go  forward,  some  things  more 
general  must  necessarily  be  described  ;  and  first,  as  to  the  compost  to  be  used. 

Compost:  It  is  far  more  important  that  this  shall  be  sweet  and  pure,  than 
highly  stimulating.  For  choice,  take  the  top  spit  of  an  old  upland  pasture  of  an 
unctuous  retentive  character  three-parts,  old  manure  (whether  from  stable  or  cow¬ 
house  is  of  slight  consequence),  and  leaf-mould  one  part ;  but  if  the  cultivator 
cannot  command  these,  almost  any  moderately  retentive  soil,  well  sweetened  and 
pulverised  by  repeated  turnings  during  dry  hot  sunny,  or  frosty  weather,  and 
enriched  with  a  proportion  of  manurial  and  vegetable  matter  as  described,  will 
suflice,  and  will  give  results  certain  to  afford  gratification.  To  the  inexperienced, 
I  would  say  be  careful,  especially  in  the  application  of  manurial  matters.  Where 
one  plant  has  perished  from  lack  of  sustenance,  hundreds  have  been  killed,  or 
worse,  the  seeds  of  incurable  disease  engendered,  by  excess  of  stimulants. 

Pots :  The  next  requisite  is  the  pot  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  for 
blooming.  These  should  be  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  'width,  measuring  inside,  and  the 
same  in  depth  ;  the  former  will  contain  one  plant  of  very  strong  growth,  or  two 
of  more  moderate  habit ;  the  latter,  two  or  three  plants,  respectively,  as  of  stronger 
or  less  strong  habit.  As  the  plants  spindle  for  bloom,  they  will  require  sticks ; 
those  I  use  are  42  in.  in  length  by  fin.  square  at  the  base,  tapering  to  fin.  at  the  top. 
These  are  painted  white,  a  colour  I  much  prefer  to  green,  which  rapidly  becomes 
ding}’-,  and  thus  injures  the  relief  which  the  growth  of  the  plant  would  otherwise 
afford ;  whilst  in  contradistinction,  a  clean  white  support  sets  out  by  its  contrast 
the  beauty  of  the  green  foliage,  and  if  not  in  excess  of  the  dimensions  given,  is 
not  offensively  obtrusive  or  heavy. 

The  existence  of  these  requisites  being  assumed,  as  also  the  possession  of  the 
necessary  stock  of  plants,*  the  cultivator  will  have  only  to  follow  routine  treat¬ 
ment,  and  this  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

January. — The  plants  being  in  their  winter  quarters — 3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  in 
cold  frames,  and  well  established — the  work  of  the  cultivator  will  be  at  its 
minimum.  Give  plenty  of  air,  never  indeed  closing  the  frames  day  or  night, 
excepting  during  the  severest  frosts,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  every  plant  from 
decaying  foliage  and  dust.  To  do  this  in  the  open  garden  is  a  work  which  in  - 
the  case  of  any  person  not  of  the  most  robust  health  would  involve  serious 
punishment  from  cold,  and  very  considerable  risk  to  health.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  my  practice  is  to  remove  the  plants  to  the  shelter  of  the  house,  and  here 
in  the  evening,  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  sitting-room,  and  in  the  com- 

As  to  the  best  sources  from  whence  plants  should  be  obtained,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  that 
I  should  give  names  of  dealers.  lean  only  urge  on  beginners  to  procure  their  stock  from  nurseries  of 
established  repute.  Should  any  reader  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lack  this  knowledge,  I  shall  willingly 
privately  advise  from  whence  I  have  obtained  my  supply.— E.  S.  D. 
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panionship  of  my  family  and  friends,  with  music,  conversation,  or  listening  to 
the  immortal  stories  of  some  one  of  our  best  authors,  I  give  to  my  pets  the 
little  attentions  needed,  and  which  their  subsequent  development  so  well  repays, 
memory  meantime  recalling  all  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  imagination  picturing 
the  beauties  of  the  future. 

In  my  experience,  no  severity  of  cold  has  been  injurious,  unless  the  plants 
have  been  previously  tenderised  by  injudicious  confinement,  but  guard  sedulously 
from  cutting  icy  winds.  During  severe  frosts,  one,  or  at  most  two,  mats  will  be 
ample  protection.  These  should  bo  allowed  to  remain  on  during  the  day,  to 
prevent  excitement  from  the  brighter  light  usual  at  such  seasons.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exclude  air  ;  tilt  the  lights  of  the  frames  on  the  leeward  side. 

If  not  already  done,  place  the  compost  for  blooming  at  an  early  date  under 
cover,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  operation,  and  search  narrowly  in  its  perform¬ 
ance  for  every  species  of  vermin,  slugs,  wireworm,  or  the  common  earthworm. — 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  11  Chatham  Terrace.  Larhhall  Rlse.^  Clapham. 


]\IYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA. 


^  THINK  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this  Forget-me-not  is  one  of  the 
finest  winter-flowering  plants  we  have  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 


or  greenhouse,  and  one,  too,  that  can  so  easily  be  worked  up  into  a  large 
stock.  The  plan  we  practise  here — and  we  flower  three  hundred  potsful — is 
to  plant  some  stock-plants,  under  a  north  wall,  in  light  rich  soil,  some  time  in 
May  or  June,  and  when  they  start  to  grow,  wo  cut  all  the  flower-stems  off.  If 
all  goes  well  with  them,  they  will  bo  in  fine  condition  for  taking  off  the  cuttings 
about  the  end  of  September.  Of  these  wo  put  about  ten  in  a  5-in.  pot,  and 
stand  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where,  with  a  little  attention  as  to  shading  and 
watering,  they  root  in  a  very  short  time,  and  may  afterwards  be  kept  in  a  cold 
airy  frame  until  winter  sets  in.  Then  the  treatment  which  Cyclamens  or  Primulas 
require  will  bloom  this  Myosotis  to  perfection  ;  and  when  massed  with  such  things 
as  forced  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Lily-of-the- Valley,  or  indeed  any  small-flowering 
plants,  the  effect  is  beautiful,  and  well  repays  the  expense  or  trouble  required  to 
produce  it. — J.  MoIndoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guishorough, 


ORMSON’S  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  CORNISH  BOILER. 

'  jOT-WATER  boilers  may  bo  classed  amongst  garden  necessaries,  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  those  which  combine  the  various  elements  of  efficiency — 
which  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Ormson’s  Upright  Tubular  Cornish 
Boiler,  of  which  a  front  view  is  subjoined.  This  new  boiler,  which  is  a 
combination  of  the  tubular  and  Cornish  boilers,  and  is  designed  to  be  used  in  a 
vertical  position,  consists  of  two  semicircular  or  dome-shaped  ends,  connected  by 
short  lengths  of  pipe,  and  when  so  connected  it  stands  on  a  stout  iron  leg  with  a 
broad  foot,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  front  view,  the  furnace-bars,  which  drop  in 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  dome-shaped  piece,  being  movable, 
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and  the  hollow  beneath  serving  as  an  ash-pit.  The  fire  strikes  directly  against 
the  upper  dome-shaped  piece,  by  which  the  flames  are  beaten  back  and  forced  between 
the  tubes,  so  as  to  circulate  about  every  portion  of  the  boiler.  One  of  the  merits 
claimed  for  this  boiler  is  that  the  heat  strikes  against  the  dome-like  top  with 
great  force,  and  is  then  returned,  instead  of  rushing  away  up  the  chimney.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  make  better  use  of  the  direct  heat  drawn  from  the  fuel, 
while  it  has  the  power  of  heating — for  heat,  that  is,  caloric,  as  it  gets  further  and 
further  from  its  source,  diminishes  in  force,  and  soon  loses  the  power  of  heating 
other  bodies.  To  test  this,  let  the  hand  bo  held  near  a  good  fire,  and  it  would 
soon  become  scorched,  but  draw  it  away,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  heat 


is  moderated,  and  at  how  short  a  distance  the  hand  can  be  held  without  incon¬ 
venience.  Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  close  to  its  source — the  burning  fuel 
— the  heating  action  is  powerful  and  prompt,  but  comparatively  little  effect  is 
produced  at  a  distance  from  that  source. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  boiler  is  its  apparent  safety  and  durability. 
Most  of  the  disasters  which  happen  to  boilers  are  due  to  the  deposit  of  sediment 
at  the  bottom,  and  which  either  causes  the  metal  to  burn  through,  or  to  expand 
unequally,  and  so  to  crack.  The  facilities  for  cleansing  this  boiler  are  perfect ; 
the  impurities,  necessarily  on  account  of  its  position,  must  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
from  the  upper  dome  they  must  pass  down  the  tubes  to  the  lower  inverted  dome, 
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and  wlien  they  reacli  this,  they  must  from  the  concavity  pass  to  the  centre,  where 
an  outlet  is  provided  in  the  leg  at  the  base  of  the  boiler,  into  which  a  pipe  is 
inserted  at  A,  with  a  tap  attached,  and  communicating  with  a  drain  in  the  stoke¬ 
hole.  Thus  by  simply  turning  the  tap,  the  whole  of  the  sediment  can  be  cleared 
out,  and  the  boiler  left  perfectly  clean.  The  circulation's  also  well  provided  for 
— the  flow,  0  c,  being  at  the  extreme  top,  and  the  water,  after  traversing  the 
pipes,  re-entering  the  leg  at  the  back  above  the  level  of  the  sediment-pipe. 

This  boiler  can  be  fed  either  from  the  top  or  bottom,  as  may  be  preferred.  The 
facility  it  affords  for  removing  sediment,  and  the  direct  action  of  the  flames  upon 
the  water-space,  appear  to  be  features  specially  deserving  of  commendation  ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  not  only  powerful,  but 
also  quick-heating  and  economical. — T.  Moore. 


KOSE  HEDGES. 

MONG  the  numerous  improvements  executed  at  Valentines  by  Mr.  Earley, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  grounds,  is  a  Hedge  of 
Eoses,  not,  however,  after  the  form  of  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming. 
It  is  simply  a  ridge  of  wires  bent  neatly  into  form,  and  the  Eoses  trained 
from  each  side,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  flowering  wood  ;  and  the  shoots  have 
become  so  compact,  that  they  show  the  Eoses  in  a  mass  and  without  shading. 
Many  of  the  finest  kinds,  among  which  Marshal  Niel  was  conspicuous,  are  planted 
and  doing  well.  The  free  growth,  though  it  is  oompact,  takes  off  all  stiffness  of 
form. — M.  Temple. 


OFFSETS  FKOM  AUKICULAS. 

TFCE  I  penned  some  notes  (1875,  p.  165)  respecting  offsets  from  Auriculas, 
I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner,  at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Eipon, 
and  what  I  saw  there  has  led  me  to  modify  my  opinion  in  one  particular, 
namely,  as  to  the  necessity  for  offsets  being  rooted  before  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  plant.  Mr.  Horner  is  not  a  believer  in  this  necessity,  and  his 
extensive  practice  with  the  Auricula  lends  the  sanction  of  authority  to  what  he 
says. 

Mr.  Horner  takes  offsets  from  the  plants  at  any  time  when  they  are  moving, 
and  he  finds  it  convenient  to  remove  them  before  they  can  throw  out  rootlets. 


So  long  as  the  offset  has  a  heel,  it  will  soon  strike  root.  A  statement  has  been 
put  forth,  with  some  pretence  to  authority,  to  the  effect  that  offsets  will  not 
grow  unless  rooted  previously  to  their  removal  from  the  plants,  but  Mr.  Horner 
describes  this  as  ‘‘perfect  nonsense.”  The  late  Mr.  George  Lightbody  used  to 
remark  that  offsets  do  best  when  placed  round  the  sides  of  a  pot,  and  Mr. 


Horner  applies  this  principle,  only  he  pricks  his  offsets  round  the  sides  in  which 
the  parent  plant  is  growing,  and  many  of  his  plants  are  fringed  in  this  way  at 
the  present  time.  They  soon  make  root,  and  are  then  potted  off  into  small  pots 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Any  small  off-sets  have  a  small  bell-glass  placed 
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over  them.  Mr.  Horner  states  that  Ashwortlis  Regular^  a  fine  white-edged  variety 
(miscalled  “Regulator”  on  p.  137,  1875),  in  the  list  of  the  varieties  composing 
the  Premier  Six  Auriculas,  shown  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  at  the  annual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  at  Manchester,  on  April  27),  is  a  very 
bad  rooter,  and  that  offsets  of  this  variety  need  to  be  rooted  before  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plant.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  a  fine  yellow  seedling 
named  Miss  Simonite. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  Auriculas  can  look  better  than  those  of  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  in  small  wmoden  frames, 
under  a  north  wall  covered  with  Ivy,  and  there  were  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
these  frames  all  filled  with  Auriculas.  He  has  something  like  six  hundred  plants 
in  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  among  them  some  very  choice  varieties  that 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  southward. — R.  Dean,  Ealing. 


KUSSELIA  JUNCEA. 

/ 

TRULY  beautiful  plant,  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection.  As  a 
basket-plant,  for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  it  is  most  valuable, 
and  as  it  produces  its  trumpet- shaped  scarlet  flowers  in  great  profusion,  it 
has  a  very  striking  and  effective  appearance.  It  is  easily  grown,  cuttings 
strike  freely  in  bottom-heat;  these  when  rooted,  if  potted  off  and  kept  in  heat, 
will  soon  make  nice  plants.  It  likes  a  good  loam,  mixed  with  about  one-third 
peat  and  a  little  sand.  It  should  have  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  when  growing 
should  be  well  watered.  It  will  succeed  well  in  an  atmosphere  intermediate  between 
that  of  a  stove  and  greenhouse.  When  in  a  growing  state  the  plants  should  be 
frequently  syringed,  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  of  insects.  Good  strong  plants 
should  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower  in  spring,  and 
be  suspended  from  the  rafters.  As  the  season  advances  they  will  make  free 
gi’owth,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  rich  profusion  of  their 
scarlet  flowers  wull  well  repay  any  little  labour  bestowed  on  them. — M.  Saul, 
Stonrton. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  eJANUARYL 

FLOWERS. 

4D^0W  that  open  weather  occurs  after  a  long  three  weeks’  storm  of  snow,  the 


W-  V  rearranging  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  flower  garden  may  continue.  Tliose 
fine  late-flowering  Asters.,  such  as  A.  cassiarahicus.,  A.  Amelins  major.,  and 
A .  loiigifolias  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  divided  and  rearranged  in 

bold,  prominent  positions  ;  these  Asters  remain  in  beauty  long  after  the  first 
frosts  in  December,  when  most  other  flowers  are  no  more.  Prominence  should 
also  be  given  to  Pgrethrum  seroiiimm,  a  handsome  single  white  Chrysanthemum¬ 
like  flower,  which  continues  on  long  into  November,  and  is  always  much  admired 
in  its  simple  singleness.  All  beds  should  be  well  dug  18  in.  deep,  and  if  flat,  or 
the  soil  partially  worn  out,  they  should  be  elevated  and  made  good  by  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  fresh  soil.  Cuttings  of  Pansies,  Achillea  wnbellata,  dwarf  Santolinas^ 
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Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  other  hardy  subjects  under  walls,  should  be  looked  to, 
and  not  allowed  to  get  smothered  by  leaves  from  the  fruit-trees.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  entirely  remove  the  leaves,  as  they  form  a  protection  to 
the  cuttings ;  but  mth  the  fingers  the  tops  should  be  relieved  where  they 
are  lying  too  thickly.  Oleanhness  with  regard  to  such  matters  may  be  consist¬ 
ently  dispensed  with,  as  also  where  leaves  may  have  accumulated  around  choice 
shrubs,  &c.  Undoubtedly  leaves  from  trees  form  the  best  of  all  natural  protectors, 
and  should  never  be  thought  an  eye-sore  at  this  season,  when  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  out-door  flowers  and  shrubs  are  at  stake. ,  Where  bulbs  are  used  in  the 
garden,  a  good  look-out  for  mice  will  be  necessary,  for  in  some  places  these  little 
fellows  are  the  chief  drawback  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  hardy  spring  bulbs. 
As  a  rule,  bulbs  planted  after  the  New  Year  do  as  well  as  those  earlier  planted,  so 
that  there  is  ample  time  to  plant  for  those  who  still  contemplate  doing  so. 

Conservatories  of  all  descriptions  should  be  now  made  as  gay  and  pleasurable 
as  possible  with  flowering-plants,  which  can  always  be  plentiful  at  this  season, 
if  proper  preparatory  provision  has  been  made  during  summer  and  autumn.  It 
is  a  great  error,  however,  to  have  too  much  flowering  at  one  time — too  great 
variet}^,  that  is.  Flowering-plants  should  have  their  seasons  defined  as  much  as 
possible.  That  everlasting  desire  to  have  something  beyond  and  before  one’s 
neighbours,  tends  in  a  measure  to  make  everything  so  common.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cease  growing  certain  plants  every  other  year,  and  in  this  way  those  to  which 
we  are  about  to  give  the  place  of  honour  will  be  much  better  appreciated.  Of 
course,  every  garden  must  be  guided  by  its  requirements.  Soft,  warm,  clean 
water,  should  be  given  to  all  plants  in  flower,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
healthy,  and  never  below  50”.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  about  the  most  useful  of 
flowers  just  now,  and  they  should  get  abundance  of  water.  Quantities  of  Violets 
should  be  coming  on  in  pots  and  pits,  in  succession  ;  but  with  this  as  with 
most  others,  it  should  be  a  seasonable  flower — no  violet  smells  as  sweet  before 
as  after  the  New  Year. 

Stoves :  Soil  should  be  got  into  good  condition,  ready  for  potting  into  larger 
pots  quantities  of  so-called  stove-plants,  such  as  Dracamas,  Marantas,  Palms, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  evergreens  in  this  department.  In  potting,  no  mutila¬ 
tion  of  roots  should  take  place,  such  as  is  common  at  the  potting-bench ;  not 
even  the  crocks  should  be  taken  away ;  in  the  case  of  Palms,  it  is  often  certain 
death.  When  the  soil  is  cold,  and  perhaps  damp,  it  may  be  warmed  and  dried 
by  means  of  old  fire-bars  made  red-hot,  and  placed  here  and  there  through  the 
soil  on  the  bench. 

Forcing  Flowers :  Nicely-budded  Rhododendrons  should  be  selected  from  the 
pleasure-grounds,  and  potted  or  plunged  in  leaves  in  the  early  vinery  or  peach -house  ; 
Azaleas,  too,  and  many  other  things,  may  also  be  placed  there.  That  splendid 
old  Rhododendron  Nohleannm  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be 
found  in  quantities  in  all  nurseries.  These  Rhododendrons  are  preferred  to 
Camellias  by  many,  and  they  certainly  are  quite  as  useful.  Nothing  is  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  than  some  of  the  varieties  of  hardy  Rhododendron,  besides 
which,  their  colours  are  so  various.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to  painting  in 
all  houses  ;  a  great  deal  may  be  done  at  this  season  by  labourers  in  this  way. 

Greenhouses :  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  should  be  attended  to  in  regard 
to  potting  on,  if  wanted  ;  and  the  most  advanced  towards  flowering  may  be  taken 
to  a  warmer  house.  The  early-flowering  Pelargoniums  are  a  useful  class  to  come 
into  flower  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  there  are  now  several  sorts  after  the 
Captain-Raikes  style  which  are  very  beautiful  and  useful.  Air-giving  should  be 
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done  judiciously  ;  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  here,  but  in  every  way  avoid  cold 
draughts,  especially  on  chilling  days. — Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines:  Plants  swelling  off  their  fruit  require  a  night-temperature  of  70,° 
with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  day.  Tepid  manure-water  must  be  given  to  those 
which  require  it  at  the  root,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  this 

important  element  until  the  days  increase  in  length.  Plants  which  have  finished 
swelling  should  be  removed  to  a  drier  atmosphere,  where  full  exposure  to  the 
light  will  improve  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Plants  that  are  coming 
into  flower  or  showing  fruit  will  require  great  care  as  to  moisture,  otherwise 
abortive  pips  will  be  the  result.  Successions  intended  for  fruiting  next  autumn 
must  be  kept  steadily  growing ;  a  night-temperature  of  about  60,°  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  amount  of  humidity,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  Have  a  good  supply 
of  soil  under  cover  in  a  dry  warm  place,  ready  for  use  next  month. 

Vines :  The  system  of  keeping  late  Grapes  up  to  the  middle  of  May  having 
been  reduced  to  a  certainty,  many  Grape-growers  do  not  commence  forcing  before 
December ;  but  where  the  earliest  house  was  started  in  the  previous  month, 
attention  must  now  be  paid  to  disbudding,  tying-down,  and  stopping  the  most 
forward  shoots,  according  to  the  space  they  have  to  fill.  Eemove  all  surplus 
bunches  from  Hamburgh  and  other  free-setting  kinds,  as  soon  as  the  best  shows 
for  the  crop  can  be  decided  upon,  and  commence  thinning  when  the  berries  have 
attained  the  size  of  No.  6  shot.  Gradually  raise  the  night-temperature  to  60°, 
allowing  it  to  rise  10°  to  15°  by  day.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
closing  early,  and  maintaining  a  genial  growing  atmosphere  by  means  of  frequent 
syringings  on  the  walls  and  floor.  Assuming  that  the  second  house  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  prepared  for  shutting  up,  the  inside  border  should  be 
well  soaked  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  if  a  good  body  of  fermenting 
material  can  be  introduced,  but  little  fire  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  a  night 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  Look  over  late  Grapes  twice  a  week  for  decaying 
berries,  and  aim  at  a  steady  temperature  of  45°.  Push  on  the  forcing  of  all  late 
houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  removed,  an  operation  the  importance  of 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  Where  very  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  pits  or  small  houses  are  at  command,  one  or  two  dozen  trees,  selected 
from  the  best  early  kinds,  established  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat, 
will  give  a  few  dishes  of  fruit  early  in  May,  but  the  quality  will  be  inferior  to 
that  obtained  from  permanent  trees.  A  night-temperature  of  45°  to  50,°  with 
a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun-heat,  will  be  sufficient,  with  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  when  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
drier,  with  increased  ventilation.  Shake  the  trees  frequently  to  distribute  the 
pollen,  and  to  make  success  certain  ;  go  over  the  flowers  daily  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  choosing  the  brightest  part  of  the  day  for  the  operation.  When  the  fruit 
is  set,  the  inside  border  may  have  a  good  watering ;  disbudding  must  be  attended 
to  ;  and  the  minimum  temperature  may  rise  to  55°.  Use  fire  cautiously,  syringe 
freely,  and  fumigate  if  aphis  should  put  in  an  appearance. 

Cherries  :  A  light,  well-ventilated  structure  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
an  early  crop.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  leaves,  the  bottom-heat  must  not 
exceed  50°.  Syringe  freely,  to  induce  the  buds  to  swell  ;  maintain  a  night-tem¬ 
perature  of  45°,  with  an  increase  of  10°  by  day.  Give  plenty  of  air,  but  carefully 
guard  against  cold  draughts. 
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Strawberries  :  If  not  already  done,  a  few  of  the  most  promising  may  be  placed 
in  an  early  peach-house.  Where  oak-leaves  are  plentiful,  a  pit  well  filled  with 
these  in  a  fermenting  state  is  an  excellent  place  for  starting  the  earliest  batch, 
the  gentle  humid  heat  given  off  by  the  leaves  being  more  congenial  to  the 
Strawberry  than  warmth  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes. 

Figs :  To  have  ripe  Figs  by  the  middle  of  April,  a  few  trees  established  in 
pots  should  now  be  introduced.  For  early  work,  the  Brown  Turkey  is  perhaps 
the  best,  as  it  seldom  casts  its  first  show  of  fruit ;  partially  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  70°,  commencing  with  an  air-temperature  of  50°  to  55°  ;  syringe 
freely,  and  water  copiously  with  tepid  liquid  manure. 

JIardy  Fruit :  The  continuous  wet,  closely  followed  by  frost  and  snow,  has 
kept  planting  in  arrear,  and  in  some  cases  prevented  nurserymen  from  executing 
orders.  The  root-pruning  and  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  mild  weather,  provided 
the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  working,  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close.  Mulch  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  stake  Or  otherwise  secure  from  injury  such  as  require 
support,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to,  newly-planted  trees  than  constant  movement 
by  the  wind.  Complete  the  pruning  of  Bush  Fruit-trees.  Eeplace  worn-out 
stakes,  and  tie  Baspherries ;  mulch  with  good  rotten  dung,  but  do  not  dig  amongst 
the  stools.  Push  on  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Wall-trees.^  leaving  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  shoots  may,  however,  be  unnailed 
and  kept  away  from  the  wall  to  retard  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  and  so  increase 
the  chances  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  Prepare  shreds  and  nails  in  bad  weather,  and 
provide  protecting  materials  ready  for  use  next  month. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

Doubtless  the  continued  wet  weather  of  autumn  has  retarded  the  work  in 
this  department.  If  so,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  good  the  deficiency. 
Every  spare  yard  of  vacant  ground  should  be  either  dug  or  trenched,  so  that  the 

soil  may  get  well  pulverised,  and  in  good  condition  by  seed-time.  Look  over  the 
plants  of  Caidijlower  and  Lettuce.^  and  if  they  are  not  likely  to  winter  well,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  sow  a  little  seed  of  these,  as  well  as  of  Cabbage.^  under  glass,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  forward  for  spring  planting.  It  is  not 
advisable  in  heavy,  wet  soils,  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  sowing  Peas  and  Beans.^  as 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  so  doing.  In  light  soils,  such  sorts  as  Emperor.,  or 
other  Peas  of  that  class,  may  be  sown,  as  also  Beans  {Mazagan  and  Long-pod) ; 
these  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  choosing  a  warm  situation. 
Some  Eadish  {Wood’s  Frame  and  Short-top)  should  also  be  sown  about  the  same 
time,  on  a  warm  border.  Give  air  every  fine  day  to  Caidifloiver  and  Lettuce- 
plants  under  glass. 

Forcing-ground:  To  keep  up  a  succession,  place  more  roots  of  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb  in  the  forcing-pits.  Asparagus-roots  should  be  covered  to  the  depth 
of  6  in.  with  fine  light  soil  or  leaf-mould,  and  afterwards  be  well  watered.  Those 
being  forced  in  the  open  ground  should  have  the  linings  turned  or  renewed  as 
often  as  may  be  required,  to  keep  up  the  requisite  heat.  Place  pots  over  Seakale., 
and  cover  them  with  leaves  or  stable-manure  ;  also  place  more  roots  in  the 
Mushroom-house  for  succession,  according  to  the  supply  required,  and  place  more 
roots  of  Chicory  in  the  same  house.  A  succession  of  Chives.,  Mint.,  and  Tarragon 
should  be  put  in  heat,  Basil  should  be  sown  occasionally,  and  Small  Salading 
every  few  days.  Sow  French  Beans  in  pots,  and  keep  a  good  heat  to  those  coming 
into  bearing,  allowing  them  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Prepare  a  slight 
hot-bed  with  dung  and  leaves  for  sowing  Carrots  {French  Horn),  and  Radishes 
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(  Wood^s  Frame,  or  French  Breakfast) ;  Potato  s  {Ash-leaf)  may  also  be  planted  ■ 
in  pits  or  frames,  where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Of  the  latter,  place  some 
good  sets  in  heat,  and  just  cover  them  with  light  earth,  so  that  they 
may  sprout,  to  be  in  readiness  for  planting  under  glass  next  month ;  these 
may  also  be  grown  very  successfully  in  pots.  Ciicumhers  require  every 
attention  at  this  season,  and  without  a  good  command  of  heat  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  their  growth  till  the  days  lengthen  ;  they  require  a  night-temperature  of 
about  70°,  and  an  increase  of  10°  through  the  day  in  bright  weather.  Use 
water  very  sparingly,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  get  soddened  ;  if  mildew  make 
its  appearance  on  the  leaves,  dust  them  with  sulphur ;  sow  again  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  prepare  plenty  of  dung  and  leaves,  mixed  together,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  fill  pits,  or  make  up  hot-beds,  &:c.,  when  required. — J.  Powell, 
Frog  more. 


PAUL’S  IMPERIAL  CRAB. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

PECIMENS  of  this  very  ornamental  fruit  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
in  September,  1874,  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  under  the 
name  above  adopted,  and  from  some  of  these  our  figure  and  also  the 
annexed  description  were  taken  : — 

Fruit  roundish  oblate,  about  1-^  in.  in  diameter,  with  numerous  shallow 
ridges,  most  evident  towards  the  eye;  stalk  -I- in.  to  Jin.  long,  set  in  a 
moderately  deep  acute  hollow  ;  eye  prominent,  with  long  acute  calyx-lobes,  set  in 
a  broad  shallow  cup.  Skin  yellow,  almost  wholly  covered  with  bright  red,  the 
outer  part  more  deeply  coloured,  very  deep  crimson,  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  tender,  and  moderately  juicy,  with  a  fresh  and  rather  rough  acidity. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  have  obligingly  communicated  the  following  particulars 
respecting  this  very  ornamental  fruit-bearing  plant : — 

“  The  Imperial  Crab  was  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Laing,  of  the  Twicken¬ 
ham  Nursery,  a  cross  between  the  Red  Astrachan  Apple  and  Siberian  Crab.  As  a 
understand  Mr.  Laing,  it  was  accidental,  the  two  trees  standing  with  interlaced 
branches  in  one  of  the  old  walled  squares  of  the  nursery.  It  fruited,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Pomological  Society’s  meeting  about  the  year  1865,  where  it 
was  much  admired,  but  did  not  receive  any  ofiScial  recognition.  Struck  by  the 
fruit  on  the  young  grafted  trees,  which  I  saw  and  admired  three  or  four  years  suc¬ 
cessively,  I  persuaded  Mr.  Laing  to  let  my  firm  send  it  out  in  conjunction  with  him. 
Hence  when  distributed  in  1869,  it  became  generally  known  as  Paul’s  Imperial 
Crab.  Its  handsome  foliage  and  vigorous  habit,  coupled  with  the  brilliantly 
tinted  fruit,  have  gained  for  it  general  favour.  The  fruit  almost  declares  its 
parentage,  so  vividly  is  it  coloured,  while  the  Astrachan- Apple  blood  gives  it  the 
quality  of  being  the  earliest-ripening  of  the  Crabs.  It  makes  a  handsome  standard 
or  free  pyramidal  bush.  Miss  Laing  adds  : — ‘  The  fruits  preserved  in  various 
ways  like  the  Siberian  Crab  make  an  agreeable  and  ornamental  dessert  dish  ; 
they  may  be  also  preserved  like  Morello  Cherries,  in  gin,  -with  a  flavour  of  brandy, 
or  boiled  in  syiiip.’  ” — George  Paul. 
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THUJA  AUEEA— AS  A  ROCK  PLANT. 

’HE  Thujas,  it  is  understood,  delight  to  grow,  and  always  succeed  best,  upon 
i]}  what  are  called  moist  soils.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  inference  in  the 
past,  and  without  intending  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  probability  that 
we  err  somewhat  in  this  respect,  I  would  draw  attention  to  a  simple  fact 
which  has  occurred  here,  and  the  evidence  of  which,  indeed,  exists  here  at  this 
moment.  The  only  seedling-plant  that  has  come  forth  spontaneously,  and  from 
seeds  produced  upon  a  somewhat  aged  plant,  and  nature-sown — nature-sown,  that 
is,  if  what  I  surmise  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  bird-sower  may  be  considered  as 
such — has  germinated  and  formed  a  thrifty  young  plant  of  two  or  three  seasons’ 
age,  upon  the  top  of  an  old  brick  wall,  the  said  brick  wall,  being  under  the 
branches  of  a  lofty  elm,  whose  bole,  being  within  a  dozen  feet  of  it,  sends  forth 
such  an  abundance  of  roots  as  invariably  maintains  the  site  and  its  surroundings 
in  the  driest  possible  state.  Thuja  aurea  is  known  to  produce  seeds  freely  amongst 
us,  but  it^is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  seedling  that  has  grown  up  should 
exist  on  the  apex  of  an  arid  wall.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
enjoy  on  the  hill  here  in  Essex  a  maximum  annual  rainfall  of  19  in.  to  20  in. 
only,  I  hold  the  above-named  fact  to  be  important,  since  it  seems  to  me  to  prove 
that  we  have  here  a  rockery-plant  of  the  first  order,  whether  planted  in  clefts  or 
upon  exposed  positions,  with  the  main  stem  at  any  conceivable  angle,  where  it 
will  yield  us  much  original  and  pleasing  effect. — William  Earley,  Valentines. 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.* 


HiS  extremely  interesting  work  deals  in  many  cases  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  plants  after  a  fresh  fashion.  Thus  we  have  277  pages  of  closely- 
printed  matter — of  itself  a  nice-sized  volume — on  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  Sundew,  Drosera  rotundifolia.^  a  plant  of  the  size  of  one’s  thumb-nail. 
The  author  says  that  Drosera  can  flourish  in  extremely  poor  peaty  soil, — in  some 
cases,  where  nothing  but  Sphagnum  moss  grows  (p.  17).  Now  this  admission  is 
important,  in  view  of  the  flesh-eating  character  given  to  the  Sundew.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  in  moist  moss  Drosera  grows  flowers  and  fruits,  and  if  we  are  asked 


where  it  gets  its  supplies  from,  we  can  show  its  roots  feeding  on  the  decaying 
portion  of  the  moss,  so  that  in  fact  the  rotten  moss  is  its  food,  and  the  green  moss 
its  support.  Surely  there  need  be  no  mystery  about  a  tiny  herb  getting  its 
support  from  rich  peat,  that  is  capable  of  supporting  Oalluna  by  the  acre  a  yard 
or  more  in  depth. 

Our  author  has,  however,  created  a  want,  and  must  needs  supply  it.  Nitrogen 
must  be  had,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  but  by  the  plant  baiting  its  trap  for 
winged  game  ?  Strange  to  say,  no  bloated  specimen  flesh-fed  to  double  the  normal 
size  has  ever  been  observed.  The  heaths  around  Manchester  abound  with  this 
plant,  but  they  are  all  small ;  and  in  the  case  of  Drosera  in  an  Orchid-house, 


*  Insectivorous  Plants.  By  0.  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  London:  Murray. 
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wliere  the  peat  has  carried  the  seed,  the  plants  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  are 
no  bigger  than  their  brethren  of  the  bog. 

Our  author  blames  the  Drosera  for  having  few  roots,  and  says  that  they  serve 
only  to  imbibe  water.  The  roots  of  Drosera  are  by  no  means  out  of  proportion 
to  so  small  a  plant,  and  if  it  is  growing  in  moist  moss,  its  abundant  hairs  would 
imbibe,  and  do  actually  imbibe,  water  enough  for  its  service  ;  but  what  kind  of 
water  does  it  drink  ?  Certainy  not  clear  water,  like  that  in  which  Watercresses 
grow,  but  peat-water  in  one  case  when  growing  in  peat,  and  water  steeped  in 
rotten  moss  in  the  other  case,  for  a  bed  of  Sphagnum  has  its  lower  leaves  always 
rotten,  and  therefore  in  a  thoroughly  fit  condition  to  serve  as  manure  to  an 
aquatic  plant  growing  in  its  midst. 

The  beauty  of  the  Sundew  depends  entirely  upon  its  globules,  and 
the  bait  is  highly  tempting  to  winged  insects  that  sip  nectar  for  their 
sustenance.  At  this  point  the  author’s  views  and  mine  diverge,  for  whilst  he 
would  make  us  believe  that  all  the  beauty  of  this  elegant  plant  is  sacrificed  to 
get  SQine  rotten  flies,  gnats,  midges,  &;c.,  on  its  fair  face,  to  outrage  all  the  laws 
of  order  and  beauty  by  forming  a  paunch  out  of  its  tiny  leaves,  and  hence  getting 
its  supplies  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  plant — a  source  hitherto  unneeded,  and  for 
aught  proved  to  the  contrary,  hitherto  unknown,  since  this  feeding  by  the  leaves 
is  a  theory  as  yet  on  its  trial,  and  far  from  being  settled — I  have  a  theory, 
founded  on  clear  observation,  that  may  be  put  into  the  opposite  scale.  It  is 
no  invention  of  my  brain,  but  has  come  down  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  it 
is  on  the  very  face  of  it  like  the  flat  of  God.  Whenever  anything  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  works  of  God,  we  usually  see  it  hurried  off  the  stage  long  before  its  appointed 
time  :  “  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.” 
There  is  a  sentence  in  Holy  Writ  very  appropriate  to  this  subject, — “  Dead  flies 
cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour.”  I 
am  prepared  to  show  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia  half  full  of  dead 
flies,  ants,  &c.,  as  stinking  as  need  be  ;  and  although  the  sacred  penman  may  not 
have  known  the  merits  of  litmus-paper  as  a  test  for  acidity,  his  account  of  the 
flies  and  the  ointment  is  graphic,  and  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Now  if  dead  flies,  wine,  beef-tea,  &c.,  are  so  effective  with  Drosera^  why  idle 
time  away  with  experiments  on  trying  to  feed  the  plant  from  the  wrong  end  ? 
Why  not  plant,  or  rather,  sow,  the  Drosera  in  rich  compost,  and  give  it  its  fill  of 
flesh,  and  water  it  with  any  liquor  it  can  enjoy  ?  But  no  one  seems  to  push  its 
fortunes  in  this  way,  although  all  agree  that  it  absorbs  freely  what  is  offered  to  it 
at  the  root-end.  When  Drosera  rotundifolia  dies  a  natural  death,  it  leaves  its 
bulk — be  it  more  or  less — to  feed  its  successors,  and  they,  if  in  moss,  will  get 
rotten  Sphagnum  of,  say,  the  last  seven  years  to  draw  their  supplies  from, 
while  the  seeds  which  have  fallen  on  peat-soil  will  feed  on  just  the  same  kind  of 
food,  for  the  peat  will  be  Sphagnum  of  ages  long  gone  by.  It  hath  been  sagely  said 
that  “  time  has  wings  when  time  has  need,”  and  the  power  of  Drosera  to  move 
is  made  much  of,  as  if  Creation  had  no  parallel  to  throw  off  what  might  be  in 
the  way  of  its  progress.  I  maintain  that  the  great  work  of  the  Drosera  is  to 
propagate  its  species,  and  the  thousands  of  clean  plants  to  be  seen  on  moss  and 
moor  testify  that  that  important  work  is  well  done  without  the  aid  of  dead  flies. 
Now  although  the  light  weight  of  a  moth  on  the  glands  of  a  Drosera  disturbs 
the  whole  equilibrium  of  the  plant,  a  heavy  rain  only  rinses  the  tiny  herb  clean 
from  stem  to  stern,  without  taking  aay  other  action,  and  strange  to  say,  that 
after  101  experiments  with  food,  drugs,  poisons,  &c.,  the  glands  resume  their 
beauty  and  place  on  the  plant,  all  parts  doing  their  duty  towards  its  flowering 
and  fruiting. 
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In  this  work  on  Carnivorous  Plants  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  botani¬ 
cal;  it  is  quite  a  microscopic  inquiry,  and  if  it  was  legitimate  in  Byron  to  joke 
about  the  time  that  it  took  light  to  travel,  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  it  was 
packed  up  for  its  journey,”  surely  plebeians  might  make  wry  faces  at  such  mites 
of  matter  experimented  with  as  cubes  of  cheese  1-2 0th  of  an  inch  on  the  side. 
Nobody,  however,  can  doubt  the  author’s  honesty,  for  he  has  given  chapter  and 
verse  for  what  he  has  borrowed,  and  weight  and  measure  for  the  experiments 
he  has  made  ;  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  scanned  differently  by  persons 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  could  be 
said,  all  on  one  side,  of  a  thing  so  small,  and  that  never  has  been,  nor  is  ever  likely 
to  be,  of  any  service  to  either  man  or  beast — for  we  cannot  counsel  the  thirsty 
fly  to  shun  the  bait,  nor  warn  the  midge  of  danger. — Alex.  Foesyth,  Saford. 

It  may  be  noted  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  in  Drosera  dichotoma, 
which  grows  freely  in  orchid-houses,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  advancing 
in  growth,  rapidly  decay,  though  previously  in  apparently  perfect  health,  after  an 
insect  has  been  caught  by  the  viscid  secretions,  and  commences  to  decay.  This 
fact  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  on  plants  cultivated  by 
him,  and  as  having  been  often  observed,  and  does  not  at  all  support  the  theory  of 
animal-nutrition  taken  in  through  the  leaves. — Ed. 


PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS  FOE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

rHEN  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  required  in  autumn  and  early  winter, 
this  plant,  from  the  distinct  colour  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  easy  way  in 
which  it  can  be  had  in  great  beauty,  should  be  grown  largely.  In  March, 
put  in  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in  a  frame  amongst 
other  spring  things  that  are  being  struck.  When  well  rooted,  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  using  rather  a  free  compost,  and  replacing  them  in  a  close,  warm 
frame  or  pit,  until  they  have  taken  with  the  soil,  when  they  ought  to  be  removed 
to  a  house  where  the  temperature  ranges  about  45°  at  night,  with  a  rise  during 
the  day  ;  as  spring  advances  they  will  stand  in  a  cold  frame  (say  all  May),  keep¬ 
ing  frost  from  them,  and  never  letting  them  suffer  either  from  want  of  water  or 
of  pot-room. 

When  all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  select  a  good  piece  of  ground,  sheltered 
from  rough  winds,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  plant  them  out  of  their  pots, 
18  in.  apart.  Here  they  will  require  little  or  no  attention  until  near  the  end  of 
September,  except  an  occasional  pinching,  and  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  a  few  copious 
waterings.  They  should  then  be  lifted  carefully  and  potted  into  as  small  pots  as 
the  roots  can  be  got  into,  watering  them  well,  and  standing  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  close  and  shaded,  if  bright  sun  occurs,  for  about  ten  days,  giving  them  an 
occasional  sprinkle  overhead  with  the  syringe  in  the  morning.  If  these  plants 
are  put  into  a  gentle  heat,  they  will  soon  open  their  blooms,  when,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  greenhouse,  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for  mixing  amongst  other 
things,  and  will  stand  for  a  long  time,  if  knife  or  scissors  is  kept  off  them. 

We  had  a  lot  of  Lihonias  treated  in  the  same  way  which  flowered  beautifully  ' 
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and  sliall  follow  out  tlie  plan  to  a  greater  extent  another  year,  by  planting  out 
several  other  of  the  same  class  of  plants. — A.  ITeederson,  Thoreshy. 


HYBRIDA. 

■n  ^ 

EEDLING  Dracmnas  have  become  so  numerous,  owing  to  the  successful 
hybridising  efforts  of  Mr.  Bause,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
henceforward  to  send  to  the  Southern  hemisphere  for  new  forms.  The 
batch  raised  at  Anerley  was  noticed  in  the  ‘‘  Garden  Gossip  ”  of  our  last 
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volume.  Our  present  subject  is  one  raised  some  year  or  two  earlier  at  the  Eoyal 
Exotic  Nui’sery,  Chelsea,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  : — 

“  This  is  a  very  distinct  seedling,  raised  at  our  Chelsea  Nursery,  and  the  first 
hybrid  which  has  been  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  a  cross  between  D.  magnifica 
and  D.  albicans.  The  plant  is  of  medium  growth,  with  leaves  averaging  from 
10  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  by  3  in.  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  deep-green  colour, 
which,  as  the  plant  attains  age,  become  entirely  suffused  with  deep  rose  and 
creamy- white,  the  older  leaves  being  margined  with  bright  rose.  The  variegation 
shows  itself  while  the  plant  is  quite  young,  and  from  its  graceful  habit  and 
beautiful  colouring  it  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  all  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  and  received  certificates  of  merit  both 
in  London  and  at  Birmingham  during  the  last  year.” 

The  beautiful  admixture  of  rose  and  white  with  which  the  foliage  of  this 
plant  is  adorned,  producing  a  freely  distributed  creamy-pink  variegation,  certainly 
gives  this  Dracaena  a  position  amongst  the  best  of  those  which  are  as  yet  in 
commerce.  It  also  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  numerous  varieties 
now  known. — T.  Moore. 


NOTES  ON  TULIP-CULTUKE. 

month  of  January  invariably  brings  with  it  the  commencement  of  that 
series  of  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Tulip  cultivator  that  bear  such  an 
important  influence  on  the  well-being  of  this  gorgeous  flower.  And  here 
let  me  parenthetically  remark  that  it  is  matter  for  considerable  regret 
that  the  Southern  Tulip  cultivators  have  almost  died  out  amongst  us.  The 
honoured  names  of  Sanders,  Hunt,  Williams,  Lawrence,  Betteridge,  Headly,  and 
others.  And  no  successors  ;  and  were  it  not  for  what  is  done  at  Slough,  Tulip 
flowers  would  scarcely  be  seen  round  London  at  the  present  time.  In  the  North 
the  ranks  of  the  growers  are  still  full,  and  the  old  enthusiasm  yet  lives,  and 
manifests  itself  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Tulip  Society.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  another  generation  of  florists  will  take  up 
the  culture  of  this  splendid  flower  in  the  South,  with  something  of  the  old  ardour 
and  success. 

A  mild  autumn  and  winter  up  to  the  second  week  in  January  will  frequently 
do  much  towards  bringing  the  Tulips  on  into  growth,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  leaves  will  sometimes  appear  above  the  ground  by  the  middle  of 
January.  This  necessitates  the  adoption  of  some  method  of  winter  protection  to 
the  bed  ;  and  the  usual  plan  is  to  provide  light  iron  hoops,  the  rods  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which,  when  inserted  on  either  side  of  the 
bed,  should  be  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  above  its  surface  in  the  middle. 
There  is  one  advantage  in  using  hoops  of  this  character — viz.,  that  they  are 
durable,  and  when  not  required  for  the  Tulip  bed,  can  be  employed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  secondly,  if  it  is  requisite  to  retain  them  on  the  bed  during  the  early 
spring,  the  hoops  can  be  raised  as  the  Tulips  make  growth.  These  hoops  should 
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be  some  four  feet  apart  across  tlie  bed.  To  make  a  proper  framework  on  wliicb  to 
place  the  covering  to  protect  tlie  beds,  narrow  strips  of  deal  or  ordinary  builders’ 
laths  should  be  placed  in  a  line  along  the  top  of  the  hoops  ;  and  a  similai’line  half¬ 
way  down  on  either  side,  fastening  them  securely  to  the  hoops.  Next  as  to  the  cover¬ 
ing,  either  mats,  frigi-domo,  or  other  materials  can  be  employed.  The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Hunt,  of  Wycombe,  used  to  fasten  two  ordinary  garden  mats  together, 
one  over  the  other,  and  nail  them  lengthways  to  strips  of  deal,  two  or  three 
inches  square  ;  this  weight  kept  the  mats  in  position  during  windy  weather,  and 
when  not  required,  it  admitted  of  the  mats  being  rolled  up  in  a  neat  and  tidy 
manner,  and  put  away  securely.  Large-sized  Eassian  mats  will  be  found  quite 
wide  enough  to. throw  off  any  rain  from  the  growing  plants. 

Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  covering  will  ward  off  severe  frost,  yet 
if  supplemented  with  another  layer  or  two  of  mats  that  will  reach  to  the  bottom 
on  either  side,  its  effects  will  be  mitigated  in  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  not 
that  frost  kills  the  Tulip,  unless  the  bed  gets  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet 
from  heavy  rains  and  a  sharp  frost  follows.  If  the  bed  be  kept  moderately  dry, 
but  little  harm  can  come  from  intense  frost,  but  it  would  always  be  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  cover  the  bed  with  some  clean  wheaten  straw  in  times  of  unusual 
severity. 

Cold  biting  winds  are  also  harmful  when  they  play  unrestrainedly  on  the 
growing  plants.  The  most  piercing  winds  come  generally  from  the  north-east 
and  east,  more  so  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  from  any  other  direction,  and 
when  they  prevail  the  covering  should  be  tied  down  close  on  that  side  of  the  bed 
from  whence  the  wind  comes. 

Tulip-growers  agree  in  regarding  the  first  putting-forth  of  the  leaves  as  a  critical 
time  for  the  plants.  What  they  properly  fear  is  their  becoming  filled  with  water, 
for  the  form  of  the  Tulip-leaf  is  somewhat  concave,  and  the  water  becoming 
suddenly  converted  into  ice  by  the  action  of  frost,  the  stems  are  apt  to  become 
nipped,  and  although  the  consequences  are  not  immediately  visible,  future  dis¬ 
appointments  may  be  predicted  with  certainty.  As  an  old  florist  once  stated  : — 
“  The  plants  may  stand  apparently  all  right  till  nearly  in  full  bloom,  but  at  any 
visit  to  the  bed  the  probability  is  that  the  florist  will  find  some  of  his  favourites 
lying  prostrate,  their  stems  being  half-tainted  through.”  To  obviate  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  The  foliage  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  from  the 
time  when-  it  first  opens  to  the  period  of  full  bloom,  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  having  a  top  cloth  on  during  all  wet  weather  ;  for  although  a  double  covering 
of  net-work  will  keep  out  a  great  deal  of  frost,  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  nothing 
but  keeping  the  wet  out  of  the  foliage  at  this  period  of  their  growth  will  ensure 
a  fine  bloom.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  roll  up  this  cloth  in  fine 
weather,  so  as  not  to  spindle  and  draw  up  the  stems,  as  nothing  looks  so  un¬ 
natural  as  a  bed  with  weakened  stems  in  full  liloom,  and  tlie  flowers  hanging  and 
drooping  about  in  all  directions.” 

What  named  varieties  of  Tulips  worthy  of  cultivation  can  now  be  obtained  ? 

c  2 
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is  a  question  sometimes  put  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  trying  their  hands  at 
growing  this  gorgeous  flower.  The  following  list,  compiled  by  that  well-known 
cultivator  and  exhibitor,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Chadderton,  near  Manchester, 
represents  a  group  of  varieties  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring ;  and  it  will 
be  observed,  that  a  selection  of  eight  varieties  in  each  class  is  given  : — 


Feathered  Bizarres. 
Demosthenes. 

George  Hayward. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Garibaldi  (Ashmole). 

Herald  (Battersby). 
Commander. 

Masterpiece  (Slater). 

Snlphur  (Birtwistle). 

Feathered  Byblcemens. 
Adonis  (Headly). 

Friar  Tuck  (Slater). 

Bessie  (Hepworth). 

;Mr,  Pickerell. 

Martin’s  101  (Martin). 

William  Bentley  (Groom). 

Mrs.  Cooper. 

David  Jackson  (Jackson). 

Feathered  Roses. 

Heroine. 

Kate  Connor  (Slater). 

Aglaia. 

Charmer  (Martin), 

Mrs.  Lomax  (Martin). 

Little  Annie  (^Martin). 
Industry  (Lea). 

Mrs.  Lea  (Lea). 


Flamed  Bizarres. 

Sir  Joseph ‘Paxton  (Willison). 
Ajax  (Hardy). 

Dr.  Hardy  (Storer). 

Orion  (Storer). 

IMasterpiece  (Slater). 
Polyphemus. 

George  Hayward  (Lawrence). 
Lord  Delamere  (Hardy). 

Flamed  Byblolmens. 
Talisman  (Hardy). 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Walker). 
Salvator  Rosa  (Brown). 

Nimbus  (Hardy). 

Adonis  (Hardy). 

Bacchus. 

Lord  Denman. 

Constant. 

Flammed  Roses. 

Aglaia. 

Trioraphe  Royale. 

Kate  Connor  (Slater). 

Circe  (Headly). 

Mrs.  Headly  (Headly), 

Annie  IMcGregor  (Martin). 

Rose  Celestial  (Walker). 

Mrs.  Lomax  (Martin). 


Let  me  add  that  the  recent  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Warrington, 
leaves  a  great  gap  in  the  ranks  of  Northern  Tulip-cultivators. — E.  Dean,  Kaling. 


PLANTS  AS  SANlTAPr  SCOUTS  FOP  HUMAN  BEINGS. 


SqHAT  plants  are  sanitary  agents  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  They  purify 
^  the  air  and  keep  up  the  supply  of  oxygen  that  sustains  respiration  and 

f  feeds  combustion.  They  also  convert  carbonic  acid  gas  into  carbon  and 
set  the  oxygen  free,  to  maintain  the  matchless  constitution  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  inviolate.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the^e  services 
to  man  and  other  animals.  But  it  is  not  of  these  world-wide  health-and-life 
preserving  functions  of  plants  that  I  would  now  write,  but  rather  of  the  special 
service  they  may  render  to  us  in  our  dwelling-houses  by  testing,  as  it  were,  and 
revealing  the  fitness  of  the  air  in  them  for  our  use.  Broadly  stated,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  atmosphere  best  suited  to  promote  and  conserve  the  health  of  the 
plants  of  temperate  climes,  is  likewise  that  most  likely  to  conserve  our  own.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  such  a  well-known  and  somewhat  sensitive  plant  as  the  Camellia. 
How  comes  it  that  it  suffers  so  much  in  so  many  living-rooms  and  windows,  that  many 
have  given  up  using  it  for  these  purposes,  on  account  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  it  by 
such  uses?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the  plants  and  to  substitute  others  of  less 
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value.  But  miglit  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  leaves  turning 
yellow,  and  the  buds  dropping  off,  as  they  frequently  do  in  living-rooms  and  window 
gardens  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  more  than  probable  that  the  causes  that  injure  such 
plants  as  Camellias,  also  injure  the  human  occupants  ?  What  are  the  chief  causes 
that  turn  the  leaves  of  plants  yellow  in  living  rooms,  or  make  their  buds  to  fall. 
They* are  these, — gas  and  fire-dried  atmosphere,  sudden  draughts,  and  extreme 
alternations  of  temperature.  Are  these  more  salutary  or  less  injurious  to  men  than  to 
plants  ?  The  chances  are  they  are  more  mischievous  to  us  than  to  plants.  The  parched 
atmosphere  of  our  rooms  is  a  constant  cause  of  irritation  to  weakly  or  diseased 
lungs.  It  dries  up  the  natural  juices  of  the  body,  excites  thirst,  and  causes 
exhaustion,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  wholesome  changes  that 
could  be  effected  in  our  dwelling-houses  would  be  the  genialising,  by  some  skilful 
means,  of  our  gas,  lamp,  and  fire-burnt  atmosphere,  that  delicate  women  and 
children  inhale  all  day  and  all  night  long.  The  plants  cannot  stand  it  with 
impunity,  and  neither  can  we. 

Cutting  draughts,  again,  cut  the  very  life  out  of  the  leathery  leaves  of  Camellias, 
and  cause  the  buds  to  fall  in  showers.  They  are  equally,  or  perhaps  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  us,  though  the  evil  effects  are  not  so  speedily  apparent.  Millions  of 
rooms  are  so  misconstructed  that  tlie  occupants  are  almost  always  compelled  to  sit  in 
a  draught,  between  the  window,  or  door,  or  open  fire-place.  The  draught  is  enhanced 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  wider  difference  obtaining  in  winter  between  the 
external  and  internal  atmosphere..  Thousands  of  cases  doubtless  of  lung  disease  have 
their  origin  in  these  draughts.  If  they  are  sufficient  to  change  the  colour  of  Camellia- 
leaves  in  a  few  weeks,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  more  delicate  membranes 
and  substances  of  the  human  body  are  equally  or  more  injured  and  disorganised. 
Again,  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  most  injurious.  The  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  sitting-rooms  between  night  and  day  is  very  great.  The  plants 
are  alternately  starved  and  roasted,  and  therefore  they  succumb,  and  give  way, 
become  diseased,  or  die  outright.  But  are  not  these  sudden  and  severe  changes 
equally  or  more  fatal  to  us  ?  The  differences  between  the  temperature  of  warm 
sitting-rooms,  fireless  bed-rooms,  and  draughty  constructed  passages  are  enor¬ 
mous.  A  prejudice  seems  to  have  set  in  against  fires  in  bed-rooms,  which 
is  most  disastrous  in  its  results.  How  many  delicate  women,  for  instance,  sit  in 
warm  sitting-rooms  throughout  the  day  and  long  evenings,  until  their  physical 
frames  are  quite  enervated  and  relaxed,  and  then  they  retire  to  a  fireless  bed-room, 
and  breathe  throughout  the  night  a  temperature  of  40°  or  perhaps  under.  Suffer¬ 
ing,  disorganisation  of  function,  disease,  and  death,  follow  on  the  heels  of  such 
extreme  and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature. 

Other  resemblances  might  have  been  traced  between  the  conditions  or  influences 
that  prove  fatal  to  our  own  health  and  lives  in  living-rooms,  and  equally  so 
to  plants, — such  as  dust,  that  checks  the  vital  functions,  (fee.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  direct  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  that  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked,  alike  by  cultivators  and  medical  men.  The  latter,  in 
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fact,  are  very  generally  prejudiced  against  plants  in  living  or  sleeping-rooms.  It 
is  found  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  prejudice  is  quite  unfounded.  Plants 
purify,  not  vitiate  the  air.  But  the  sight-  of  plants  so  frequently  unhealthy  has 
begotten  a  prejudice  against  them,  that  healthy  plants  are  not  even  considered 
wholesome  in  living-rooms  or  elsewhere.  They  can,  indeed,  do  little  or  nothing 
to  purify  the  air,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  vitiate  it,  for  disease 
always  brings  about  derangement,  not  seldom  reversal  of  function.  But 
instead  of  condemning  plants  in  living  or  sleeping-rooms,  their  state  of 
health,  or  otherwise,  would  often  supply  valuable  data  for  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  might  in  “most  cases  be  safely  inferred 
that  rooms  in  which  plants  refuse  to  grow  are  not  fit  for  men  and  women  to 
live  in.  In  this  way  plants  would  prove  forerunners  or  scouts  to  enter  into  and 
furnish  unmistakable  data  concerning  the  sanitary  state  of  the  air  in  our  dwelling- 
houses.  We  might  in  this,  as  in  our  attempts  at  moral  reform,  safely  follow  the 
lead  of  the  plants,  and  find  that  where  they  were  safe,  we  were  safe  likewise. — 
D.  T.  Fish,  Bardwkhe, 


GAEDEN  GOSSIP. 


«HE  so-called  Double  Poinsettia^  which  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  suggests  might 
well  be  called  Poinsettia  pulcherriina  plenissima^  found  in  Mexico  by  M. 

fEoezl,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  has  been  flowered  by  them,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 

the  genuineness  of  the  stock,  nor  of  the  magnificence  of  the  plant  itself,  which  indeed  the  dried 
specimens  had  already  well  shown.  It  is  in  truth  a  grand  plant,  infinitely  superior  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  the  usual  single  tier  of  bracts,  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence 
is  branched  repeatedly  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  and  all  the  ramifications  bear  their  quota  of 
coloured  bracts,  and  have  fresh  branches  proceeding  from  their  axils.  This  branching  goes  on 
till,  in  some  cases,  the  heads  have  been  seen  to  acquire  a  depth  of  15  in.  We  should  conclude 
from  this  habit  of  growth  that  the  plants  will  last  for  a  very  long  time  in  beauty,  and  possibly 
it  may  be  found  that  the  outer  series  of  larger  bracts  perish  before  the  crowded  central  tufts  of 
smaller  coloured  bracts  are  fully  developed.  The  colour  is  a  carmine-scarlet,  somewhat  softer 
than  that  of  the  type. 


-  ^HE  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  finest 

liardy  deciduous  slirubs.  We  saw  it  in  great  beauty  in  August  last,  in  the  nursery- 
grounds  at  Knap  Hill,  where  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  who  has  a  keen  eye  for 

detecting  meritorious  novelties  amongst  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  cultivates'  it  somewhat 
extensively.  A  bank  of  young  plants  in  full  blossom  presented  quite  a  striking  feature,  and 
at  once  riveted  attention.  It  grows  into  a  moderate-sized  bushy-growing  shrub,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  The  great  paniculate  inflorescence  is  crowded  with  large  white  flowers ;  and 
not  only  does  the  branch  itself  terminate  in  one  of  these  great  panicles,  but  the  lateral 
branchlets  also  bear  at  their  apices  others  which  are  but  slightly  smaller,  so  that  the 
vigorously  developed  shoots  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length  become  literally  enveloped  in 
blossoms.  The  grand  effect  of  such  masses  of  flowers  can  be  well  imagined. 


-  SbiGNOE  Giuseppe  Sada,  nurserymen,  of  Milan,  lias  raised  a  very 

handsome  seedling  Oak,  which  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  proposes  to  call  Q.  {rubra') 
Sada.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Q.  rubra  macrophylla,  which  it  much  resembles  in 

habit  and  vegetation  and  hardiness,  although  from  its  fine  foliage  and  more  vigoroxxs'growth, 
it  is  a  finer  tree  than  the  one  just  named.  The  Acox’ns  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those  of 
Q.  rubra,  the  bark  smoother  and  redder.  The  leaves  measure  about  11  in.  in  leixgthby  10|in. 
in  the  widest  poi'tion;  they  are  thin  in  texture,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  except  along  the 
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nerves  on  the  nncler-side,  where  there  is  a  little  rusty  clown  and  a  few  traces  of  stelliform 
pubescence,  which  doubtless  covers  the  lower  surface  when  young.  The  general  form  is 
obovate,  deeply  pinnately  lobed,  the  two  lobes  between  the  midclle  and  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
so  much  lai’ger  than  the  rest  as  to  make  the  apex  appear  distinctly  3-lobed  ;  each  lobe  obtuse 
or  truncated,  somewhat  sinuous  in  outline,  and  provided  at  distant  intervals  with  long, 
slender  points  projecting  directly  from  the  margins.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is  broadly  wedge- 
shaped,  tapering  into  a  stalk  about  2  in.  in  length.  It  must  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  our 
stores  of  ornamental  trees. 

-  The  Agaricus  2'>6rsonatus^  one  of  our  common  so-called  edible  fungi,  for¬ 
merly  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  even  now  exposed  for  sale  in  tlie  market  of 
Nottingham  under  the  name  of  “  Blue  Hats,”  has  according  to  Mr.  Berkeley  been 

supposed  to  be  occasionally  dangerous.”  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  has  recently  had  sent  him  from  York¬ 
shire  (Hovingham)  some  typical  specimens  of  this  fungus,  with  the  information  tliat  the  keeper 
had  gathered  a  dish  of  it  and  cooked  it  for  the  table,  with  the  result  that  soon  after  taking  it 
the  whole  party — himself,  family,  and  mates — were  seized  with  vomiting  and  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  fungus  is  really  at  times  dangerous, 
and  should  be  eaten  with  caution.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  since  confirmed  this.  He  states  that 
some  years  since  the  late  Professor  Henslow  sent  a  quantity  of  Miishrooms  consisting  entirely 
of  this  species,  which  formed  part  of  a  basketful  of  which  some  persons  in  Cambridge  had 
partaken,  and  had  died  in  consequence.  As  A.  personatus  has  not  only  the  reputation  of 
l->eing  wholesome,  but  is  sold  in  some  of  our  markets,  it  was  supposed  that  some  deleterious 
species  had  been  mixed  with  the  others,  and  had  proved  fatal.  It  should  seem,  however,  he 
says,  from  this  additional  information,  that  I  was  wrong.  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that 
species  which  are  in  general  wholesome  occasionally  contain  such  a  portion  of  their  peculiar 
alkaloid,  as  to  be  dangerous. 

-  The  Gardeners'  Year-Booh  and  Almanack^  1876,  by  Dr.  Hogg  (171 

Fleet  Street),  contains  as  usual  mucli  useful  information,  such  as  is  commonly 

sought  for  in  an  annual  of  this  class,  the  most  striking  feature  of  merit,  however, 

being  the  notes  on  New  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Garden  Flowers,  which  together  occupy  some 
50  pages.  The  select  lists  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  are  also  trustworthy,  being  confined  to  a 
few  standard  sorts,  and  not  made  up  of  improved  novelties. 

-  ®HE  Sjjortiveness  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  well  known.  The  white 

variety  named  Mrs.  George  Bundle  twaor  three  years  ago  threw  quite  a  pale  amber 

or  primrose-coloured  sport,  distinct  in  character,  which  was  named  George  Glenny. 

Lately  a  bright  golden  sport  from  George  Glenny,  named  Golden  George  Glenny,  possessing 
the  same  ball-like  symmetry  of  shape  peculiar  to  the  white  type,  has  been  exhibited.  Several 
of  our  finest  Chrysanthemums  were  obtained  as  sports,  among  them  Golden  Beverley, 
Golden  Dr.  Brock,  Orange  Annie  Salter,  and  White  Venus.  The  reddish  cinnamon  John 
Salter  has  produced  in  the  same  way.  Golden  John  Salter,  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  latter  an  orange- 
amber.  The  blush  Queen  of  England  sported  into  the  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  this 
last  has  now  sported  in  a  pale  amber  or  straw-coloured  form,  named  Emily  Dale.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  White  Mrs.  George  Bundle  sported  first  to  amber  and  then 
to  gold,  the  blush  Queen  of  England  sported  first  to  gold  and  then  to  amber.  Cede  Nulli  is 
another  sort  which  has  sported  freely. 

-  We  have  recently  seen  the  grand  circular  roof  of  tlie  Royal  Aquarium  at 

Westminster  glazed  on  Eendle’s  patent  system,  whicb  Has  now  bad  a  tolerably 
.  good  test,  and  appears  to  prove  satisfactory.  In  forming  these  circular  roofs 

straight  glass  is  used,  the  expensive  bent  or  curved  glass  being  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  new 
patent  grooves  into  which  the  glass  is  slipped  not  only  provide  against  bi'eakage,  by  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction,  the  glass  having  full  play  in  all  directions,  but  they  carry  off  the  water, 
which  falls  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  that  which  arises  from  the  condensed  steam  inside,  so 
that  they  carry  off  all  Avater  both  outside  and  inside,  and  thus  injurious  drip  is  avoided.  The 
paint- Avork,  Avoodwork,  and  iron  are  all  covered  in  by  the  glass,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  damaging  influences  of  the  atmosphei'e. '  This  mode  of  glazing  can,  it  is  said,  be  effected 
in  one-fourth  the  time  taken  up  by  ordinaiy  glazing.  The  Avork  is  all  done  Avithout  putty  ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  1,500  square  feet  of  glass  can  be  put  in  in  one  hour  by  one  man,  Avhile 
any  damaged  glass  can  be  instantly  replaced  Avithout  the  aid  of  a  glazier. 
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-  MoNab  lias  lately  remarked  that  tlie  Sternhergia^  or  OporantJins 

lutea^  the  Yellow  Autumn  Crocus  of  some  collections,  used  to  flower  very  rarely  in 

the  Edinburgh  garden,  evidently  from  the  roots  not  becoming  sufficiently  ripened 

during  the  summer  months.  “When  the  rock-garden  was  being  constructed,  a  few  of 
the  higher  compartments,  facing  the  south,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  high  stones, 
were  left  vacant,  as  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  alpine  plants,  which  are  apt  to  get  burnt  up 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  these  compartments  the  roots  of  the  Sternbergia  were  planted 
two  years  ago,  and  the  plants  are  now  vigorous  and  flowering  freely,”  no  doubt  from  being 
better  matured’  This  plant,  which  the  old  writers  called  Great  Autumn  Daffodil,  has  been 
known  in  England  for  300  years  at  least,  and  was  introduced  originally  from  Constantinople. 
It  produces  a  few  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  and  solitai’y  chalice-like  flowers  of  a  rich  deep 
yellow,  which  cast  quite  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  over  the  dull  borders  of  shrubberies.  The 
Sternbergia  (which  used  also  to  be  known  as  Amaryllis  lutea)  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  imported  from  Holland  under  the  title  of  Yellow  Colchicum  ; 
the  French  call  it  Narcisse  d’Automne. 

—  Jbannel  Has  prepared  an  Artificial  Manure  for  Pot  Plants^  tbe 

composition  of  wliich  is  as  follows  : — Nitrate  of  ammonia,  400  grammes  (a  gramme 

=  15  grains);  phosphate  of  ammonia,  200  grammes;  nitrate  of  potash,  250 

grammes ;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  50  grammes ;  sulphate  of  lime,  60  grammes ;  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  40  grammes.  One  gramme  or  15  grains  of  this  mixture  is  dissolved  in  a 
litre  of  water,  and  used  once  or  twice  a  week.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  this 
manure  for  all  plants  to  which  ammoniacal  manures  are  beneficial,  though  it  is  probable  that 
ammonia  would  favour  the  leaf-growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers,  which  would  not  always  be 
desirable. 


-  a  late  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  the  Hon.  and 

Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  called  attention  to  h.\s  Insecticide consists  of  camphor 

dissolved  in  methylated  spirits  to  saturation,  and  mixed  with  soft-soap  to  the 

consistence  of  cream.  When  diluted  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  with  a  syringe,  this  is  said  to 
have  been  found  a  most  eflQcacious  substitute  for  fumigating  in  the  case  of  mealy-bug,  scale, 
red-spider,  &c. 

-  SbiE  R.  Oheistison,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 

Society,  related  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  with  a  view  to  test  the  use 

of  the  Coca  leaf  {Erytlioxylon  Coca),  In  Peru,  where  it  grows,  Coca  is  reported 

to  have  remarkably  nourishing  properties,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  these, 
he  chewed  the  leaf  by  way  of  stimulant  on  the  occasion  of  two  ascents  of  Ben  Voiiiich.  On 
reaching  the  top,  he  felt  much  fatigued,  and  began  to  chew  his  coca,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  able  to  make  the  descent,  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  almost  juvenile  elasticity.  He 
further  stated  that  by  its  use  he  had  found  himself  able  to  walk  sixteen  miles  with  ease, 
although  when  he  attempted  this  feat  without  such  nourishment  he  felt  greatly  fatigued. 

—  Alphonse  Mas  died  at  Bourg  on  November  15,  aged  59  years. 

M.  Mas  was  descended  from  an  old  Lyons  family,  and  in  bis  youth  devoted 

himself  to  the  study  of  plants.  On  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Sirant  he  decided 

to  remain  at  Bourg,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
had  collected  together  an  immense  quantity  of  varieties,  this  collection  being  considered  by 
competent  judges  to  bo  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  M.  Mas  studied  and  described  most  of 
the  fruits  grooving  in  temperate  climates  and  the  New  World,  the  result  of  his  investigations 
being  published  in  the  Verger^  a  magnificent  work,  adorned  with  coloured  plates  representing 
the  principal  varieties  of  Apples  and  stone  fruit,  and  of  which  two  volumes  only  have 
ay)peared.  M.  Mas  was  some  years  since  elected  President  of  the  Pomological  Society  of 
I  ranee,  and  in  September  last,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  presided  at  the  Pomological  Congress 
held  at  Ghent. 
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NEW  SHOW  PINKS. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTEATION. 

^OR  some  few  years  past  tliere  has  been  a  scarcity  of  new  varieties  of  this  old 
favourite  flower,  Hut  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  now  enabled  to 
state  that  some  fine  novelties  have  recently  been  introduced,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  from 
whom  we  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  varieties  of  florists’  flowers,  we 
present  portraits  of  two  of  these  magniflcent  show  varieties.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  distinct,  and  are  of  first- class  quality,  and  moreover,  they  have  both  been 
awarded  First-class  Certificates. 

Boiaed  (fig.  1)  has  a  rosy-red  lacing.  The  large  finely-shaped  petals  are 
very  smooth,  and  of  great  substance,  and  they  are  specially  noticeable  for  their 
even  lacing  ;  the  flower  is  very  large  and  full,  without  confusion,  and  is  remark¬ 
ably  constant. 

De.  Mastees  (fig.  2)  is  a  very  distinct  variety.  The  flowers  are  very  heavily 
laced  with  rich  dark  red  ;  it  has  fine  broad  petals,  very  smooth  on  the  edge,  and 
is  a  very  large  and  full  flower. — T.  M. 


NEW  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  OF  1875. 

^HE  past  season,  although  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  record,  was  not  so 
remarkable  as  many  of  its  predecessors  for  the  introduction  of  New  Fruits 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  while  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  year  are  few,  and 
mostly  unimportant,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  no  unworthy  subjects 
are  being  foisted  upon  us.  Our  useful  fruits  are  now  so  numerous  and  of  such 
excellent  quality,  that  to  secure  an  improved  variety  is  no  easy  matter.  Greater 
and  better  results  can  be  achieved  through  improved  cultivation,  than  in  the 
mere  multiplication  of  varieties. 

Amongst  Grapes,  the  pride  of  English  fruit  gardens,  we  have  no  actual 
novelty  to  record,  but  we  are  able  to  report  on  the  continued  excellence  of  the 
greatest  novelty,  viz..  Golden  Queen.  To  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  same  obser¬ 
vations  apply  ;  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  Rivers'  Lord  Napier  Nectar¬ 
ine.^  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  newly  introduced  fruits.  In  regard  to  Apricots, 
we  have  a  welcome  addition  in  the  Frogmore  Early.,  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  ;  this  is  the  earliest  of  all  Apricots,  ripening  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Moorpark,  and  it  is  good  in  quality  as  well  as  early. 

Of  Apples,  the  staple  fruit  of  our  land,  the  number  of  seedlings  has  been 
legion  ;  few,  however,  have  passed  muster.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  a  fine  hand¬ 
some  early  Apple ;  Redleaf  Russet  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Golden 
Knob,  and  is  a  fine  late  dessert  fruit.  St.  Edmund’s  Pippin  is  a  small  early  dessert 
Apple  of  the  Golden  Russet  character.  Of  Pears,  de  Jonghe.imdi  Everard 

de  Tournai.,  both  of  which  are  excellent  late  dessert  Pears,  have  come  favourably 
into  notice  ;  and  a  very  large  and  magnificent  seedling  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Wilmot,  lias  all  tlie  appearance  of  a  huge  Marie  Louise,  with  the  same  buttery 
texture  of  flesh,  and  greatly  resembles  the  Pitmaston  Duchesse. 

Among  Strawberries,  Laxton^s  Pioneer  is  a  fine  hardy  variety,  and  earlier  than 
Keens’  Seedling ;  PauVs  Waltham  Cross  is  an  excellent  mid-season  sort ;  and  Dr. 
Eoden  introduces  a  host,  many  of  them  of  considerable  merit,  such  as  Alpha^ 
Bonnie  Bass,,  Hundredfold,  and  a  variety  with  prettily  variegated  foliage  called 
Variegated  Enchantress.  Of  G-ooseberries,  the  Early  Orleans  is  the  earliest  of 
all,  the  fruits  greenish-white,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  best  new  Melons 
are  Gilbert’s  A.  F.  Barron  and  Hero  of  Bath. 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  past  season  is  the  fruiting  of  the  Hiospyr'os 
Kalci  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  William  Hutt,  Isle  of  Wight ;  this  is  an  introduction 
from  Japan  of  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  fruits  are  of  the  size  and  colour  of  Oranges, 
the  flesh  juicy,  with  the  taste  of  Apricot.  As  an  ornamental  fruit-tree,  in  favoured 
localities  this  is  a  great  addition,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  dessert  fruit  in 
the  general  climate  of  England. 

New  Vegetables  are  at  all  times  rare,  although  new  names  are  abundant ;  we 
owe  quite  as  much  to  the  careful  selection  and  saving  of  pure  seed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  vegetables  as  we  do  to  hybridisation  or  introduction.  Amongst 
Peas,  there  are  not  many  actual  novelties  to  record.  The  most  notable  is  Turners 
Hr.  Maclean,  a  dwarf  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  having  very  large  pods,  and  an 
enormous  cropper  ;  this  will  prove  a  very  useful  main-crop  Pea.  From  Scotland 
we  hear  of  Alienas  Champion,  a  good  selection  of  the  Champion  of  England  type. 
Kidney  Beans  and  Broad  Beans  present  us  with  nothing  new.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  bring  forward  a  new  and  distinct  Lettuce,  named  American  Gathering, 
or  Curled,  which  has  the  leaves  peculiarly  curled  and  crisped,  and  forms  little  or 
no  heart.  In  Broccoli  we  have  Buttons'*  Late  Queen  and  VeitcBs  Self-Protecting 
Autumn,  both  stated  to  be  very  excellent ;  and  in  addition,  Pottle’s  Callage 
Broccoli,  which  is  capable  of  a  two-fold  use,  first  as  a  Cabbage,  and  then  as  a 
Broccoli ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  said  to  be  very  hardy.  Dean’s  Early, 
Snoivlall  is  the  earliest  of  all  Cauliflowers ;  it  is  of  the  Erfurt  character,  but 
distinct,  the  plants  dwarf,  the  heads  small,  solid,  white,  changing  as  they  open 
to  a  purplish  shade. 

Amongst  Potatos,  the  past  season  has  demonstrated  the  curious  fact  that  the 
new  American  varieties  rapidly  degenerate  after  impcrtation.  Newly  imported  seed 
produces  wonderful  crops,  but  each  successive  season  they  become  more  and  more 
inferior,  both  in  quality  and  productiveness.  Of  this  class.  Snowflake  has  during  the 
past  season,  appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  Carter’s  Breadfruit  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  Bresee’s  Prolific,  and  of  Eureka  it  may  be  said  that  no  worse  Potato 
need  be  required.  Of  English  varieties.  Prince  Arthur,  from  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Kidderminster,  is  a  promising  one  of  the  Victoria  type  ;  Grayson’s  Talle  King 
is  a  good  form  of  the  Regent  class  ;  Porter’s  Excelsior  is  of  the  Early  Hands - 
worth  class,  and  like  that  variety,  of  poor  quality.  Mr.  Fenn  has  a  number  of 
superb  seedlings  that  promise  fair  to  eclipse  all  his  former  sorts  in  reputation, 
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We  have  gained  some  valuable  information  during  the  past  season  concerning 
Onions,  thanks  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  greatest  novelty  is  the  Red  Wethersfield^  from  America,  a  large  and  very 
fine  variety  ;  Williams^  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  very ‘fine  selection  of  the  Brown 
Globe ;  and  the  Banhury  is  the  best  type  of  the  White  Spanish.  The  New 
German  of  Veitch  is  a  promising  sort.  The  New  Queen  is  a  very  small  variety 
of  the  Silver-skin  section,  forming  bulbs  almost  as  quickly  as  a  Eadish,  and  is 
excellent  for  salads  or  early  pickling.  This  is  the  same  as  the  Early  Nocera 
when  first  introduced,  but  which  is  now  a  much  later  sort,  these  early  Italian 
Onions  losing  their  early  character  when  grown  in  this  country. 

The  varieties  of  Celery  have  also  been  tried  this  year  at  Chiswick,  with  the 
result  that  the  Leicester  Red  is  the  best  red  for  early  and  autumn  use,  and 
Iverfis  Nonsuch  and  Manchester  Red  the  best  for  standing  the  winter.  Of  whites, 
Incomparable  Dwarf  White  is  the  best,  and  larger  winter  sorts  of  good  quality 
are  Haywood’s  White  Queen  and  Veitch’ s  Solid  White. — Abridged  from  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle.” 


MR.  RUDD’S  COMPOSTS  FOR  CARNATIONS,  Etc. 

^*^|EEEWITH,  I  furnish  you  with  particulars  of  the  composts  used  by  me  in 
the  growth  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  my 
situation  is  very  high,  one  of  the  highest  in  Yorkshire, — which  causes  my 
bloom  to  be  late  (about  the  18th  August)  ;  further,  our  soil  is  heavy,  with 
a  clay  subsoil,  largely  impregnated  with  oxides,  in  which  nothing  will  grow.  In 
practice  I  make  use  of  two  composts,  one  moderately  rich,  and  the  other  not  so 
strong.  The  richer  compost  I  use  for  all  light-edged  Picotees  and  for  Carnations 
not  accustomed  to  run. 

Compost  No.  1  is  as  under 24  barrow-loads  top-spit  (Gin.)  from  a  pasture, 
8  barrow-loads  decayed  horse-dung  from  an  old  hot-bed,  1  barrow-load  of  river- 
sand  (clean),  1  barrow-load  of  charred  or  burnt  refuse  ;  I  like  stubble-ash,  when  I 
can  get  it.  The  above  are  all  mixed  together,  and  frequently  turned  during  the 
winter  months. 

Compost  No  2  :  32  barrow-loads  top-spit,  8  barrow-loads  decayed  horse-dung, 
1  barrow-load  river-sand,  1  barrow-load  charred  refuse.  This  No.  2  compost  I  use  for 
nearly  all  the  Bizarres  ;  in  Purple-flakes,  for  Squire  Meynell,  Premier,  Lord  Derby, 
Mayor  of  Nottingham ;  in  Scarlet-flakes,  for  Sportsman,  Clipper,  John  Bayley ;  in 
Eose-flakes,  for  Poor  Tom,  Sybil,  Flora’s  Garland.  In  Picotees  I  use  it  for  some  of 
the  heavy-edged  sorts  which  are  liable  to  bar,  as  Chanticleer,  Norfolk  Beauty,  John 
Delaforce  ;  in  Eoses,  for  Edith  Dombrain,  Juliana,  Mrs.  Davies. 

The  above  composts  may  appear  to  some  to  be  poor,  but  having  grown  the 
plants  in  both  richer  and  poorer,  I  find  these  are  the  best  for  my  district.  Of 
course,  when  coming  into  flower,  I  use  liquid  manure.  Of  this  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  another  time. — Geo.  Eudd,  Westfield  Crescent.^  Bradford. 

P.S. — My  friend  Mr.  Bower  uses  n6  manure,  but  it  will  not  do  for  me,  as  I 
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get  three  days’  smoke  and  sulphur  on  to  my  plants  for  his  one  ;  and  manure  is 
the  only  thing  I  find  that  will  enable  the  plants  to  withstand  its  effects.  [Mr. 
Eudd’s  postscript  is  very  pertinent,  and  one  the  cultivator  will  do  well  to 
remember,  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  plants  in  localities  unfavourable  for  their 
development  require,  equally  with  man,  more  of  stimulant  than  would  otherwise 
be  judicious.  But  the  cultivator  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  stimulated 
life,  like  that  of  man  in  similar  conditions,  will  also  be  the  shorter^  and  he  will  be 
wise  rather  to  under  than  over-feed  the  objects  of  his  care. — E.  S.  D.] 


Zinnia  Darwini  major— l-7th  of  nat.  Bize. 


ZINNIA  DAKWINI. 


new  race  of  Zinnias,  flowers  of  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  annexed  illus- 

ftrations,  is,  as  we  learn  from  them,  the  result  of  a  cross  which  they  have 
effected  between  Z.  Haageana^  Kl.  (niexicana^  Lindl.),  and  the  double  Z. 
elegans,  and  to  it  they  have  given  the  above  name.  It  proves  to  be  very  constant 
to  its  peculiar  features.  The  leaves  on  the  specimens  before  us,  are  sessile,  triangu¬ 
lar-ovate,  acute,  and  three-nerved.  The  flowers  in  all  the  types  we  have  seen  are  full 
double,  and  are  very  faithfully  shown  in  the  separate  enlarged  figures,  while  the 
reduced  figure  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  bushy  habit  and  floriferous  character  of  the 
plant.  This  plant  represents  the  form  called  Z.  Darwini  major^  which  produces 
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flower-heads  fully  2  in.  across,  and  about  in.  in  depth,  built  up  of  compactly- 
imbricating  recurved  florets,  and  affording  much  variety  of  colour,  those  sent  to 
us  including  scarlet,  orange-scarlet,  orange-yellow,  salmon-rose,  lilac,  rosy-purple 
of  different  shades,  sulphur,  and  white. 


Zinnia  Darwini  major— nat.  size.  Zinnia  Darwini  vittata. 

Another  large-headed  form,  called  Zinnia  Darwini  vittata^  has  the  florets 
striped,  the  colours  including  white  with  purple  flakes,  purple  with  white 
flakes,  yellow  with  crimson  flakes,  sulphur  with  purple  flakes,  &c.  What  is  called 
Z.  Darwini  is  of  somewhat  dwarfer  growth,  with  the  flower-heads  smaller  ;  it  is 


Zinnia  Darwini— nat.  size.  Zinnia  Darwini  ptramidalis. 

compact  in  habit,  very  free-flowering,  the  flower-heads  being  rather  conical,  with 
regularly-imbricated  florets,  about  in.  deep  and  in.  across,  very  full  and  high 
in  the  centre,  the  colours  taking  about  the  same  range  as  in  Z.  Darwini  major. 
The  variety  called  pyramidalis  is  taller  and  thinner  in  its  growth,  but  with  more 
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symmetrical  flower-heads  than  either  of  the  other  forms.  The  flgures  are  by  no 
means  exaggerated  representations  of  the  individual  flowers  which  we  examined, 
and  of  which  some  two  or  three  dozen  at  least  were  sent  to  us. — T.  Moore. 


LEE^S  PROLIFIC  BLACK  CURRANT. 

4  Y  experience  of  this  Black  Currant  leads  me  to  think  it  is  the  best  variety 
Ih  cultivation.  It  is  very  large  and  fine,  a  great  bearer,  and  hangs  a 
long  time  on  the  bushes.'  When  quite  ripe,  it  is  excellent  for  the  dessert. 
There  is  a  sort  here  very  like  it  in  every  respect,  which  I  have  exhibited 
for  many  years  at  the  local  shows,  and  for  which  I  have  received  many  prizes, 
but  I  consider  Lee’s  Prolific  to  be  a  better  variety.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
it  to  all  intending  planters,  as  I  feel  certain,  under  ordinary  management,  it  will 
give  satisfaction.  When  good  varieties  of  fruits  can  be  had,  inferior  sorts  should 
never  be  planted,  as  they  occupy  the  same  space  and  require  as  much  labour  in 
after-management  as  good  ones.  Though  the  Black  Currant  will  grow  and  bear 
well  on  any  tolerable  garden-soil,  it  does  best  on  well-enriched  land.  After'  the 
bushes  come  into  regular  bearing  condition,  they  should  annually  receive  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure,  which  should  be  lightly  dug  in  ;  deep  digging  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  bushes  form  a  great  quantity  of  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface, 
which  deep  digging  seriously  injures. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  II. — ^What  Varieties  Should  We  Crow  ? — Work  for  February. 

HE  foregoing  is  an  important  question,  and  involves  far  more  than  may 
seem  to  lie  on  its  surface.  I  well  remember,  when,  many  years  since,  I 
took  up  my  residence  on  the  outskirts  of  Derby,  and  there  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  gratification  of  a  taste  engendered  in  my  early  boyhood — 
but  of  necessity  repressed  whilst  I  remained  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city — the 
exceeding  difficulty  I  found  in  getting  information  as  to  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  bitter  disappointments  I  suffered  by  having  inferior  varieties  palmed 
upon  me.  I  can  easily  conceive,  when  I  go  back  to  that  early  experience,  of 
floricultural  careers  of  fairest  promise  utterly  blighted  from  this  cause  alone. 

Happily  the  circumstances  of  that  day  and  this  are  widely  different.  Then 
there  was  virtually  no  Floricultural  Press,  and  little,  if  any,  intercommunication 
among  florists.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  knew  anything  of  productions  grown 
twenty  miles  from  his  own  door.  Now  florists  in  districts  widely  separated  meet 
frequently,  opinions  and  practice  are  almost  completely  assimilated,  varieties 
previously  confined  to  a  limited  district  are  widely  distributed,  and  more  than  all, 
we  live  in  the  light  of  a  Floricultural  Press,  guided  by  men  alike  able  and 
honourable,  which,  in  diffusing  sound  information  on  all  matters  of  fact  and 
practice,  guards  effectually  the  inexperienced  from  evils  which,  in  those  earlier 
days,  the  young  florist  was  especially  exposed  to. 

To  enable  me  to  say  with  the  completest  confidence  what  varieties  we  should 
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grow,  I  have  sought  the  aid  of  esteemed  friends,  famous  amongst  cultivators, 
viz.  : — Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough  ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth,  of  Failsworth, 
Manchester  ;  Mr.  George  Eudd  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bower,  of  Bradford  ;  Mr.  Benjn. 
Simonite,  of  Sheffield  ;  Mr.  Robert  Lord,  of  Todmorden  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Marris, 
of  Leicester ;  and  the  lists  which  follow,  coupled  with  my  own,  are  compiled 
from  their  returns  : — 

The  Best  Caknations. 


Scarlet  Bizarres. 

Admiral  Curzon,  Easom :  returned  by  all  8 
Campanini,  Turner :  by  Bower,  Dodwell, 
Marris,  Eudd,  and  Turner  ...  ...  5 

Dreadnought,  Daniels  :  by  all  except  Lord  7 
Guardsman,  Turner :  by  Bower,  Marris, 
Rudd,  Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Lord  Napier,  Taylor:  by  Bower,  Lord, 
and  Rudd...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Mars,  Hex  tall:  by  all  except  Booth,  Lord, 
and  Rudd  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Mercury,  Hextall:  by  Turner,  Booth,  and 
R/Ud.d  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Ely:  by  all  except 

Turner  .  ' . 7 

True  Briton,  Hepworth :  by  Booth  and  Lord  2 

Crimson  Bizarres. 

Albion’s  Pride,  Headly :  returned  by 
Turner  and  Dodwell  ...  ...  ...  2 

Captain  Stott,  Jackson :  by  Booth,  Dod- 
well,  Lord,  Marris,  and  Rudd  ...  ...  5 

Eccentric  Jack,  Wood:  by  all  except 
Booth,  Lord,  and  Turner ...  ...  ...  5 

Lord  Milton,  Ely:  by  all  except  Lord 

and  Simonite  ...  .  ...  6 

Lord  Raglan,  Bower :  by  all  except  Turner  7 
Marshal  Ney,  Headly :  by  Dodwell  and 

Turner  . 2 

Mr.  Hextall,  Simonite :  by  Dodwell,  Marris, 
and  Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Rifleman,  Wood:  by  all  except  Bower, 
Lord,  and  Simonite  ...  ..  ...  5 

Rev.  George  Rudrick,  Reeve :  by  Turner  1 
The  Lamplighter,  Wood:  by  Bower  and 

Dodwell  . 2 

Warrior,  Slater:  by  all  except  Turner  ...  7 

Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. 
Falconbridge,  May:  returned  by  all  ...  8 
James  Taylor,  Gibbons  :  by  Marris, 

Simonite,  and  Turner  . 3 

Sarah  Payne,  Ward:  by  all  except  Booth 
and  Turner  . 6 

The  Best 

Red-edged. 

Brunette,  Kirtland,  H. :  returned  by  Booth 
and  Rudd  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Countess  op  Wilton,  Holland,  H. :  by 
Booth,  Lord,  and  Simonite  ...  ...  3 

J.  B.  Bryant,  Ingram,  H. :  by  Booth,  Dod¬ 
well,  Rudd,  and  Turner  ...  ...  ...  4 

Leonora,  Fellowes,  H. :  by  Dodwell,  Rudd, 
andTiuner . 3 


Purple-Jlakes. 

Ajax,  Hextall :  returned  by  Dodwell  and 

Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Dr.  Foster,  Foster :  by  all  ...  ...  8 

Earl  op  Stamford,  Addis :  by  all  except 
Booth,  Bower,  and  Lord  ...  ...  ...  5 

Juno,  Baildon:  by  all  except  Simonite  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Mayor  op  Nottingham,  Taylor :  by  all 
except  Booth,  Lord,  Simonite,  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Premier,  Milwood :  by  all  except  Lord  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Squire  Meynell,  by  all  except 

Marris  and  Turner  ...  ...  ...  G 

Scarlet-flakes. 

ANNimuATOR,  Jackson:  returned  by  all 
except  Marris  and  Turner  ...  ...  6 

Clipper,  Fletcher :  by  Booth,  Bower,  Dod¬ 
well,  Lord,  and  Rudd  ...  ...  ...  5 

John  Bayley,  Dodwell:  by  Bower,  Dod¬ 
well,  Marris,  Rudd,  and  Simonite  ...  5 
Mr.  Battersby,  Gibbons :  by  all  except 
TiOi d  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...7 

Sportsman,  Hedderley ;  by  all  . 8 

Superb,  Ingram :  by  Dodwell,  Marris,  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

,  Rose-flakes. 

James  Merryweather,  Wood:  returned 

by*  all  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

John  Keet,  Whitehead:  by  all  except 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Lovely  Ann,  Ely :  by  all  except  Booth  ...  7 

Mrs.  Frederick  Burnaby,  Turner:  by 

Dodwell  and  Turner  ...  ...  ..,2 

Rose  op  Stapleford,  Headly :  by  Booth, 
Dodwell,  and  Morris  ...  ...  ...  3 

Sybil,  Holmes :  by  Dodwell,  Simonite,  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Uncle  Tom,  Bramma :  by  Booth,  Lord,  and 
fl'udd  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

PiCOTEES. 

Lord  Valentia,  Kirtland,  H. :  by  Booth, 
Lord,  Marris,  Rudd,  and  Simonite  ...  5 
Miss  Small,  Fellowes,  H. :  by  Dodwell  and 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Miss  Holbeck,  Kirtland,  L. :  by  Marris 
and  Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Mrs.  Bower,  Bower :  by  Bower,  Dodwell, 
Simonite,  and  Turner  . 4 
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Mrs.  Dodwell,  Turner,  H. :  by  all  except 
Lord,  Simonite,  and  Turner  ...  ...  5 

Mrs.  Hornby,  Turner,  L. :  by  all  except 

Booth  and  Simonite  ...  . 6 

Peeress,  Turner,  H. :  by  Dodwell,  Harris, 

and  Turner  . 3 

Princess  of  Wales,  Felhwes,  H. :  by  all...  8 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Lord,  L. :  by  Lord, 

Rudd,  and  Simonite  . 3 

Wm.  SuivQiERS,  Simonite :  by  all  except 
Turner  .  7 

Purple-edged. 

Alliance,  Fellowes,  H. ;  returned  by  all 
except  Bower,  Lord,  and  Simonite  ...  5 
Amy  Robsart,  Fodwell,  L. :  by  Booth, 

Harris,  and  Rudd .  3 

Ann  Lord,  Lord,  L. :  by  all  except  Harris 

and  Turner  . 6 

Chanticleer,  Fellowes,  H. :  by  all  except 

Booth,  Bower,  and  Lord . 5 

John  Smith,  Bower,  H. ;  by  all  except 
Turner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Ganymede,  Simonite,  L. :  by  Bower  and 

Simonite . 2 

Jessie,  Turner  :  by  Dodwell,  Harris,  Rudd, 

and  Turner  . 4 

Mary,  Simonite,  L.:  by  all . 8 

Mrs.  Hanaford,  Simonite :  by  Booth,  Lord, 

and  Rudd . 3 

Mrs.  Little,  Hooper,  L. :  by  Harris  and 

Turner  ...  .  ...  ...  2 

Mrs.  Nivens,  Marris,  H. :  by  Lord,  Harris, 

and  Simonite  . 3 

Mrs.  Summers,  Simonite,  H. :  by  all  ...  8 
Norfolk  Beauty,  Fellowes,  H.:  by  all  ...  8 


Prima  Donna,  Simonite,  L. :  by  Marris  and 
Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Rose  and  Scarlet-edged. 

Beauty  of  Plumstead,  Norman,  L. :  re¬ 
turned  by  Booth  and  Rudd  ...  ...  2 

Bertha,  Marris,  L. :  by  Booth,  Dodwell, 
Marris,  and  Rudd  .. .  ...  ...  ...  4 

Edith  Dombrain,  Turner,  H. :  by  all  except 
Lord  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Empress  Eugenie,  Kirtland,  L. :  by  Bower, 

Dodwell,  Rudd,  and  Turner  . 4 

Ethel,  Fellowes :  by  Dodwell  and  Turner  2 
Fanny  Helen,  Niven,  H. :  by  Dodwell, 
Lord,  Marris,  and  Simonite  ...  ...  4 

Flower  of  the  Day,  Norman,  H. :  Marris, 
Rudd,  and  Simonite  ...  ...  ...  3 

Juliana,  Turner,  by  all  except  Booth...  7 
Miss  Wood,  Wood:  by  all  except  Marris 
and  Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Miss  Sewell,  Kirtland:  by  Lord  and 
Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Mrs.  Allcroft,  Turner,  L. :  by  Bower, 

Dodwell,  Marris,  and  Turner  . 4 

Mrs.  Davies,  Norman :  H.,  by  Booth  and 
Riudd  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...2 

Mrs.  Fisher,  Taylor,  L. :  by  Marris  and 
Simonite  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Mrs.  Fordham,  Turner :  by  Dodwell, 
Marris,  Rudd,  and  Turner  ...  ...  4 

Mrs.  Lord,  Lord,  H. :  by  all  except  Marris, 
Simonite,  and  Turner  ...  ...  ...  5 

Mrs.  Nicholl,  Simonite,  L. :  by  Rudd  and 
Simonite  .,.  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Northern  Star,  Wood,  L. :  by  Booth, 
Bower,  Lord,  and  Simonite  ...  ...  4 


The  above  are  from  returns  in  each  case  of  the  best  twenty-four  Carnations 
and  twenty-four  Picotees,  and  extend,  as  the  interested  reader  will  observe,  to 
forty-three  varieties  of  Carnations  and  forty-five  of  Picotees.  From  the  sources 
of  recommendation,  even  where  the  several  varieties  have  not  come  under  my  own 
notice,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  their  sterling  quality  that  I  intend  to  grow 
every  one. 

February — Assuming  the  plants  to  have  been  healthy  and  well  established 
when  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  they  will  now  be  full  of  vigour,  and  daily 
give  increasing  indications  of  their  spring  start.  To  keep  this  growth  healthy, 
and  judiciously  support  the  plants  in  the  race  they  are  now  entering  upon,  must 
be  our  object.  Let  them  be  completely  open  at  every  favourable  moment,  and 
have  any  gentle  showers  which  may  fall  from  the  south  or  south-west.  Shield 
them  from  heavy  or  cutting  winds,  but  never  quite  close  the  frames,  not  even  in 
frost.  Calm  cold  is  quite  innocuous  ;  not  so,  keen,  frosty  winds.  Should  severe 
frost  be  apprehended,  let  the  plants  have  the  protection  of  a  mat  or  two,  and 
keep  them  on  until  the  thaw  is  complete.  Do  not,  however,  forget  that  air  must 
be  given,  though  light  for  a  few  hours  is  withheld. 

Continue  carefully  to  remove  every  decayed  or  decaying  leaf  from  the  plants, 
and  brush  out  any  dust  or  other  matters  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  axils  of 
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the  leaves.  Let  these  be  at  once  removed  to  their  place  in  the  compost-yard, 
and  not  untidily  cumber  the  ground  around  the  frames,  to  the  annoyance  of 
every  person  possessed  with  a  love  of  neatness,  and  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
surface-drainage  during  wet  weather.  Promptly  despatch  any  order  necessary  to 
replace  questionable  plants,  or  others  needed  to  complete  the  collection,  as  getting 
them  in  at  this  time  and  in  the  autumn  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  early  orders 
only  are  likely  to  get  attention  ;  besides  which  it  is  almost  certain  death  to  the 
plant  to  subject  it  to  the  evil  of  travel,  and  possibly,  violent  disrooting,  when 
active  growth  has  commenced. 

The  compost  for  blooming  should  be  at  once  placed  in  the  potting-shed,  if 
not  already  there.  Where  this  convenience  does  not  exist,  a  temporary  protection 
must  be  devised.  If  any  pots  remain  unwashed,  let  them  forthwith  be  attended 
to,  and  placed  where  they  can  be  kept  dry. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

FLOWERS. 

®HIS  is,  altogether,  a  much  more  backward  season  than  last  year,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  hardy  flower  open.  The  few  exceptions  are,  that  old  favourite 
Tansy,  Cliveden  Blue,  and  Christmas  Roses  {Hellehorus  niger).  The  late 
mild  weather  had,  indeed,  promised  to  forward  many  out-door  flowers, 

but  a  hard  frost  of  20°  for  a  few  nights  has  stopped  all  progress ;  and  taking 
everything  into  account,  it  is  as  well.  Every  gardener  should  be  possessed  of  the 
above  pansy,  and  of  the  Hellehorus^  the  large-flowered  form.  Clumps  of  these 
lifted,  and  potted,  and  put  in  a  little  heat,  form  beautiful  window-plants ;  and 
no  window-plant  is  more  simply.- or  easily  grown. 

Bulbs  will  soon  be  peeping  through  carpets  of  Sedums,  Achillea,  &c.,  and 
will  have  a  fine  fresh  appearance  by-and-by.  Poeonies  should  be  planted  in 
rich  deeply  dug  beds  ;  these  form  magnificent  objects  in  spring.  Irises  also 
should  receive  attention,  and  a  collection  of  these  fine  orchid-like  hardy  flowers 
is  worth  a  good  deal  of  attention,  really  more  than  is  ordinarily  given  them. 
Beds  of  Roses  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  soil,  or  very  rotten  dung ;  the 
former  is  preferable,  and  manure  can  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  any  of  the 
portable  garden  manures  during  a  shower  of  rain  in  March  and  April.  Rose-beds 
should  never  be  dug,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Allow  the  pruning  to  remain  till  the 
end  of  next  month,  or  even  later  ;  Roses  generally  suffer  from  frost  after  this 
season,  and  the  top-dressing  will  help  to  keep  out  frost  at  the  roots  and  around 
the  necks.  Where  beds  are  in  contemplation,  they  should  be  trenched  20  in. 
deep,  and  extra  good  soil  added  if  poor,  but  avoid  too  much  dung,  as  it  produces 
rank  growth  and  often  monstrous  ill-shaped  flowers.  Follow  on  with  the 
replanting  and  rearranging  of  all  hardy  flowers,  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  a 
great  deal  of  botheration  hereafter  can  be  avoided  by  pushing  on  out-door  work 
just  now  as  much  as  possible.  Grass  lawns  must  be  thought  of,  and  top-dressed 
if  mossy  or  getting  thin  of  grass. 

Conservatory:  No  one  will  regret  planting  out  an  Ahutilon  Boule  de  Neige 
here,  when  seen  at  this  season,  covered  with  its  bell-shaped  pure  white  flowers. 
Jasminum  grandijiorum^  too,  should  be  planted  out,  and  so  should  Clematis 
indivisa^  both  of  which  are  laden  with  white  flowers ;  the  latter  are  greenish- 
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white  on  opening,  but  it  is  a.  very  beautiful  creeper  withal.  Cyclamens,  Primulas^ 
and  Hyacinths  form  a  gay  assemblage  here,  and  should  be  liberally  watered  with 
temperate  water.  Camellias  must  be  watered  liberally  also,  for  they  really  re¬ 
quire  more  now,  when  carrying  so  many  flowers,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
year;  they  are  best  also  watered  with  water  at  not  less  than  55° ;  before  watering, 
sprinkle  over  the  surface  a  few  handfuls  of  garden  manure  occasionally  during 
the  flowering  period. 

Stoves :  Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  everything  a  thorough  good  cleaning. 
Every  part  of  the  wood-work  should  be  made  clean  and  free  of  insects.  If 
Bananas  are  grown,  a  new  bed  could  be  set  agoing.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  should 
be  well  drained  with  rubble,  bits  of  brick,  crocks,  &c.,  and  the  bed  filled  up  with 
a  compost  such  as  one  would  make  for  a  vine-border.  In  this  they  grow  and 
fruit  freely,  and  amply  repay  any  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  The  only  sort  worth 
growing  is  the  dwarf  Chinese  Musa  Cavendishiana.  An  Allamanda  and  Thun- 
hergia  Harrisii  are  worth  planting  out  here,  as  very  effective  and  useful  creepers. 
These  should  be  pruned  and  rearranged  after  the  cleaning.  The  old  Rondeletia 
speciosa  is  also  well  worth  planting  out. 

Greenhouses :  Some  of  the  Calceolarias  may  get  a  shift  into  their  flowering- 
pots  ;  7-in.  and  8-in.  ones  are  the  most  useful  sizes  for  these  plants,  which  are  fine 
showy  objects,  though  one  has  to  confess  to  being  tired  of  them  every  year ;  cease 
growing  them  one  year,  and  they  will  be  better  appreciated  another  season.  Fuchsias 
should  get  a  shift  and  genial  warmth,  when  they  may  soon  be  induced  to  throw  a 
few  beautiful  flowers.  Small  late-struck  plants  will  continue  growing  and  flowering 
all  the  winter.  Keep  always  on  the  bench  ready-seasoned  soils  of  all  sorts  for 
use ;  and  every  dirty  pot,  as  soon  as  empty,  should  be  washed  and  put  in  its  place. 
Labourers  on  wet  days  may  be  employed  at  this,  and  dozens  of  other  useful  jobs. 
Pot  on  late-struck  tree  Carnations ;  those  throwing  flower-shoots  should  get 
staked.  Mignonette  should  also  be  potted  if  required,  but  for  these  and  Carnations 
pure  loam  is  best.— Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Where  the  most  forward  batch  has  started  into  fruit,  the  soil  should 
be  brought  into  a  growing  state  by  the  application  of  tepid  liquid  manure  ;  and 
if  the  roots  are  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the  plants — particularly  Queens — will  be 

throwing  up  plenty  of  suckers,  which  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  for  stock. 
Subject  a  few  more  promising  plants  to  increased  heat  for  a  continuance  of  the 
supply.  Successions  which  have  been  kept  steadily  on  the  move  may  now  receive 
their  final  shift  into  fruiting-pots.  Suckers  which  have  been  wintered  in  small 
pots  should  be  encouraged  to  make  new  roots  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  when 
they  may  be  repotted  and  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°.  Gradually  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  65°,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by  day,  and  keep  rather 
close  until  fresh  root-action  is  secured. 

Vines:  Look  over  late  Grapes  twice  a  week.  Where  the  bunches  can  be 
removed  to  a  room,  the  vines  may  be  pruned,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  a  short 
rest  before  the  sap  becomes  active.  Vines  started  in  December,  where  fermenting 
material  has  been  applied  to  the  borders,  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth  ; 
syringe  freely  until  the  bunches  are  formed,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  but 
atmospheric  moisture  may  be  provided  by  damping  the  walls  and  floor.  Airing 
will  require  great  care,  especially  in  windy  weather.  Night  temperature  60,° 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Houses  in  bloom  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  65,°  allowing  5°  more  for  Muscats,  with  a  rise  of  15°  by  day.  Assist 
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sliy-setting  kinds  by  artificial  fertilisation,  and  keep  np  a  constant  circulation  of 
dry  warm  air.  Attend  to  tying,  stopping,  and  thinning  in  early  houses.  Put  in 
Vine-eyes  ;  select  well-iipened  wood,  and  plunge  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80.° 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  in  the  early  house,  the 
trees  must  be  frequently  syringed  in  favourable  weather,  to  keep  the  insects  in 
check,  and  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  blossoms.  Disbudding  will  now  require 
attention,  but  this  process  must  be  cautiously  carried  on,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
receive  a  check.  Should  green-fly  appear,  it  must  be  checked  by  fumigation, 
before  it  injures  the  young  shoots.  Allow  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  from  sun-heat ;  admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  carefully 
avoid  cold  draughts  ;  close  early,  syringe  freely  on  fine  afternoons,  and  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  young  fruit,  by  the  application  of  tepid  liquid  manure  to  inside 
borders. 

Figs :  The  earliest-started  trees  will  now  be  in  active  growth,  and  assuming 
that  the  drainage  is  satisfactory,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  now  be  necessary. 
Mulch  the  pots  with  rich  half-rotten  manure,  which  must  be  left  open  to  admit 
of  the  free  passage  of  air  and  water.  Stop  and  thin  the  shoots  when  they  have 
made  a  growth  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  Gradually  raise  the  night  temperature  to  60°, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Fire  sufficiently  to  admit  of  daily  ventilation,  and 
syringe  freely  when  the  house  is  closed. 

Cherries  and  Plums  require  similar  treatment,  but  fire-heat  must  be  applied 
with  great  caution.  A  night  temperature  of  45,°  with  a  constant  circulation  of 
air,  will  suffice  for  the  present.  Syringe  freely  on  fine  mornings,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  aphis  when  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  Mulch  the  borders  with  good 
rotten  manure,  and  apply  liquid  manure  to  trees  in  pots. 

Strawberries  which  have  been  started  in  peach-houses  or  vineries  should  be 
removed  to  a  dry  airy  situation  near  the  glass  as  they  come  into  bloom.  A  night 
temperature  of  45,°  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  will  be  sufficient  until  the  fruit  is 
set.  A  selection  of  the  most  promising  plants  should  be  taken  in  for  succession 
once  a  fortnight. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  must  be  brought  to  a 
close  before  vegetation  is  too  far  advanced,  and  they  must  be  secured  with  stakes 
or  otherwise,  to  prevent  injury  from  wind.  Persevere  with  pruning  and  nailing 
in  favourable  weather,  leaving  Figs  until  last.  Have  protecting  materials  in 
readiness  for  application  when  the  blossoms  are  ready  to  open.  Where  birds  are 
troublesome,  a  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  may  now  be  dusted  over  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  choosing  a  damp  day  for  the  application.  If  not  already  done, 
head  back  stocks,  and  take  off  cuttings  for  grafting. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

Kitchen  Garden :  Lose  no  time  in  getting  the  ground  intended  for  Onions^ 
Carrots.^  Parsnips.^  &c.,  dug  or  trenched  ;  also  take  advantage  of  frosty  weather 
to  get  manure  wheeled  on  to  that  intended  for  other  crops,  and  dug-in  as  speedily 

as  possible.  It  will  be  as  well  to  make  sowings  of  a  little  Cape  Broccoli^  Lettuce.^ 
and  Cauliflower  under  glass.  The  Early  Forcing  is  an  excellent  Cauliflower  for 
sowing  now,  as  it  will  head-in  much  sooner  than  other  kinds ;  prick  out  the 
plants  of  those  sown  last  month  in  boxes  or  pans,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two 
or  three  leaves.  Make  sowings  of  Peas.,  such  as  Emperor.,  Early  Warwick., 
Dickson's  Favourite.,  and  Advancer.,  to  follow  those  sown  last  month.  William  I. 
is  one  of  the  best  for  quickness  ;  some  of  this  variety  sown  here  on  March  24th 
were  gathered  from  on  June  7th.  Dr.  Maclean  is  a  new  Marrow  Pea,  large  and 
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'prolijiG ;  this  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  follow  Advancer.  Sow 
Beans — Long  Pod  and  Windsor^  and  plant  out  those  that  were  laid  in  to  spear 
last  month  ;  this  should  be  done  when  they  are  sprouted  an  inch  or  so.  Select  a 
warm  border  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich  for  planting  Potatos  (the  Old 
Zea/'and  Myatis  Ash-Leaf)  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  this  is  quite  soon 
enough,  as  it  is  also  for  sowing  Badishes,  Lettuce  (Brown  Cos  and  Cahhage\ 
Carrot  (Early  Horn)^  Spinach  (Round\  Turnip  (Early  Dutch) ^  Parsley^  and  a 
little  Onion  on  a  warm  border.  Parsnips  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Plant  out  autumn-sown  Onion  (Tripoli)  in  rich  soil,  also  plant  Garlic  and 
Shallots.  New  plantations  of  Tarragon.^  Chives,  Mint.^  and  all  kinds  of  herbs 
should  now  be  made.  Get  the  ground  intended  for  the  principal  crops  of  Onions., 
Carrots.,  &:c.,  in  good  condition  for  sowing,  by  forking  it  over  in  dry  weather. 
Cover  more  Seakale  and  Z/m5ar&-plants  in  the  open  ground  with  pots  or  leaves  ; 
also  place  linings  of  hot  dung  to  another  piece  of  Asparagus.,  or  else  lift  the  roots, 
and  place  them  in  the  forcing-pit  as  before.  Give  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  to  Cauliflower  and  other  plants  under  glass. 

Forcing -ground :  Plant  Potatos  (Ash-leaf)  in  frames.  Those  in  pots  should 
be  earthed  up,  and  placed  where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  air  and  light ; 
those  speared  last  month  should  be  planted  out  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  French  Beans  require  a  good  heat ;  water  occa¬ 
sionally  with  liquid  manure,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  times  to  keep  down  red- 
spider  ;  sow  succession  crops  in  pots  of  the  early  dwarf  kinds.  Peas  in  pots 
should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  Make  sowings  of  Basil 
and  Knotted  Marjoram.,  and  of  Mustard  and  Cress  every  few  days.  Place  a  few 
more  roots  of  Chives.,  Mint.,  and  Tarragon  in  heat,  to  keep  up  the  supply  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand.  Also  place  some  roots  of  Chicory  in  a  Mushroom-house  or 
cellar ;  this  may  be  useful  for  Salad,  should  severe  frost  set  in,  and  cause  a 
scarcity  of  Lettuce  and  Endive.  A  few  more  roots  of  Seakale  may  be  put  into 
the  Mushroom-house ;  attend  to  the  linings  of  those  that  are  being  forced  in  the 
open  ground.  Turnip  ( Wood’s  Frame).,  Radish  (French  Breakfast).,  and  Carrot 
(Short  Horn).,  should  be  again  sown,  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  to  follow  in  succession. 

Mushroom-heds  that  were  made  last  month  should  be  spawned  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  is  about  65°.  Prepare  horse-droppings  for  making  fresh 
beds ;  these  should  be  put  in  a  heap  and  turned  occasionally.  Sprinkle  beds  that 
are  in  bearing  with  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  beds.  Sow  more  Cucumbers.,  and  plant  out  those  sown  last  month  in  pits 
or  frames  ;  the  heat  in  the  new  beds  must  not  be  too  violent ;  if  so,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  a  thick  turf  below  the  hillock  to  prevent  burning  the  roots  ;  water 
sparingly  in  dull  weather,  so  that,  the  plants  do  not  get  soddened.  Give  back  air 
in  good  weather,  and  keep  the  linings  well  made  up,  so  that  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  fall  below  70°.  The  day  temperature  may  range  10°  or  15°  higher; 
fumigate  on  the  first  appearance  of  green-fly. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


APPROVED  NEW  VEGETABLES. 

HEEE  are  two  or  three  vegetables  that  I  had  growing  last  year,  and 
found  so  useful,  that  I  am  sure  they  will  be  estimated  as  of  great  value  by 
any  one  requiring  a  continuous  supply.  The  first  I  would  mention  is  the 
Canadian  Wonder  Bean.,  which  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  July,  and  from 
which  we  continued  to  gather  till  the  frost  cut  the  plants  down  in  October.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  the  pods  picked  off  in  a  young  state,  as  if  allowed 
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to  ripen  seed,  they  would  cease  producing.  A  vegetable  of  equal  importance  with 
the  Bean  is  the  Pea^  and  amongst  the  many  varieties  which  were  grown  here  last 
summer,  Sutton’s  Duchess  of  Edinburgh^  a  tall-growing  sort  (7  ft.  high),  gave  me 
good  gatherings  of  large  well-flavoured  peas  for  several  weeks  ;  being  so  tall  a 
grower,  it,  however,  requires  good  supports.  For  small  gardens,  where  tall  Peas 
cannot  have  justice  done  to  them,  I  could  recommend  Sutton’s  Bijou ;  it  is  a 
large  pea,  with  good  well-filled  pods,  and  the  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  high.  Tho 
row  I  had  was  literally  covered  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  a  second  early  sort  I 
think  it  will  be  very  valuable.  Another  most  useful  thing  was  a  quite  small  com¬ 
pact  Cabbage  Lettuce^  Commodore  Nutt,  a  variety  which  turns  in  very  quickly, 
occupies  very  little  room,  and  is  very  sweet  to  eat ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  little  gem 
where  two  salads  a  day  are  required.  Here  it  was  preferred  to  the  larger  varieties, 
or  even  to  Cos  Lettuce.  I  can  also  recommend  the  Sulham  Prize  Celery,  a  pink 
variety,  of  stiff  close  habit,  very  sweet  and  crisp,  and  so  far,  one  which  appears  to 
stand  very  well. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  grown  these  varieties  of  vegetables 
would  not  be  disappointed  if  they  were  to  add  them  to  their  seed-list. — John 
Clark,  Studley  Royal. 

PITMASTON  DUCHESS  PEAK. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


QjOwRIGINALLY  this  Pear  was  called  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  and 
if  is  figured  under  this  name  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (18G4,  1108), 
^  where  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Eobert  Thompson.  We,  however,  follow  Dr. 

‘V  Hogg  in  abbreviating  the  name  to  Pitmaston  Duchess,  which  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctive,  as,  though  a  seedling  from  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  it  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  variety.  The  specimens  figured  are  from  the  gardens  at 
Tortworth  Court,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation. 

The  tree,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cramb,  “  is  of  a  vigorous  habit,  particularly 
when  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  so  fruitful  as  scarcely  ever  to  miss  a  crop 
even  during  unfavourable  seasons,  whether  grown  as  a  bush,  or  pyramid,  or 
standard.  The  fruit  is  generally  in  use  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
October,  varying  a  little  according  to  the  season.  The  average  weight  is  from 
10  oz.  to  12  oz.,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  it  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  The 
flavour  is  excellent,  not  quite  so  sugary  as  many  of  our  autumn  sorts,  but  still 
first-class  ;  the  flesh  is  in  a  high  degree  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed.  No 
collection  should  be  without  this  very  desirable  Pear,  did  it  possess  no  other 
good  quality  than  that  of  having  a  fine  appearance.”  .  ^ 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  original  description  above  referred  to,  states  as  to  its 
origin,  that  the  Pear  was  raised  by  the  late  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
in  1841,  and  is  a  cross  between  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  Glou  Morceau ; 
he  further  refers  to  it  as  a  very  handsome  and  most  excellent  variety,  and  adds, 
“  few  of  the  new  Pears  can  compare  with  it  as  regards  size,  appearance,  and 
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quality ;  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  Marie  Louise  than  of  the  Glou 
Morceau.”  The  fruit  is  described  as  “  very  large,  oblong  obovate  ;  the  stalk 
short,  obliquely  attached,  projecting  more  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  the  eye 
in  a  moderate-sized  depression,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  erect  and  projecting  to 
the  level  of  the  fruit ;  skin  soft,  smooth,  yellovir,  with  slight  thin  russet  near  the 
stalk.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  exceedingly  melting,  buttery,  very  juicy  and  rich.” 
Its  remarkably  tender,  melting  flesh,  and  its  rich  sprightly  flavour  and  delicate 
perfume,  are  qualities  in  which  it  is  excelled  by  few  of  our  large-fruited  varieties 
of  Pear. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  calls  it  Williams’  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  remarks  that  it  is 
a  noble  fruit,  the  largest  melting  Pear  known  to  him,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
finest.  He  adds  that  it  grows  freely  on  the  Quince,  on  which  it  fruited  with 
him  in  1869,  on  a  tree  two  years  old,  and  the  next  year,  1870,  was  in  full 
flower  again  on  trees  three  feet  high. — T.  Moore. 


SPRING  WORK  AMONGST  AURIC  CJL AS. 

I AVING  promised  on  a  former  occasion  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
the  growth  of  this  favourite  flower,  I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with 
a  note  on  the  work  which  is  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
My  plan  has  been,  for  years,  about  the  middle  of  January — weather  per¬ 
mitting,  or  as  soon  after  as  an  opportunity  offers — to  commence  wuth  the  cleaning 
and  top-dressing  of  the  plants  ;  but  first  of  all,  if  the  weather  will  allow,  I  take  all 
the  pots  out  of  the  frames,  place  them  in  a  shed  or  summer-house,  and  then 
brush  and  clean  thoroughly  all  round  the  frame,  stirring  and  roughing  up  the 
bottom  whereon  the  plants  have  stood,  taking  a  little  of  the  surface  away,  and 
replacing  it  with  a  slight  covering  of  fresh  sand  or  coal-ashes,  whichever  is  made 
use  of.  I  prefer  clean-washed  sand  from  the  road,  and  with  it  I  mix  a  quantity 
of  fresh-slaked  quick-lime.  I  should  here  mention  that  my  plants  are  grown  in 
the  old-fashioned  frames,  set  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  growers  have 
latterly  had  the  bottoms  of  their  low  frames  boarded  and  shelved.  I  suppose  these 
frames  are  termed  Auricula  houses,  and  I  am  told  they  are  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old-fashioned  frames.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one  of  the  latest  construction,  but  if  spared  and  health  permits,  I  will  make  a 
point  of  seeing  one  of  them  before  another  season  is  out,  and  after  that  I  shall 
not  fail  to  give  my  unbiased  opinion  thereon,  be  it  what  it  may. 

To  revert  to  top-dressing.  After  cleaning  the  frames,  I  commence  to  clean  the 
plants.  Having  first  obtained  a  small  threepenny  painter’s  brush,  I  take  the  pots 
one  by  one,  give  the  plants  a  good  brushing  all  over  the  leaves,  also  underneath,  and 
round  the  bole  of  the  plant.  Then  I  take  a  wooden  skewer,  run  it  round  the 
inside  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  then  turn  the  pot  on 
one  side,  just  giving  it  a  slight  tap  with  the  open  hand  till  all  the  loose  mould 
has  fallen  off,  and  having  at  hand  some  fresh,  well-sweetened  mould,  not  over  old, 
as  some  folks  recommend,  I  fill  up  the  pot  with  a  small  tin  scoop  to  its  usual 
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depth  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  rim — not  too  full  up  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  but  leaving  the  bole  of  the  plants  slightly  visible.  That  done,  the  pots  are 
placed  in  their  usual  place  in  the  frame,  placing  a  mat  or  two  temporarily  over  the 
lights  at  night,  till  I  have  gone  through  the  entire  collection.  Then,  having  got 
them  in  the  frames,  I  put  on  the  lights,  and  keep  them  on  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
tilting  them  slightly  at  the  back,  but  allowing  the  plants  no  rains  or  artificial  water¬ 
ings  during  that  fortnight. 

After  we  get  into  the  second  week  of  February,  should  the  weather  be  then 
mild,  and  inclined  for  gentle  rain,  I  take  off  the  lights  entirely,  and  allow  the 
plants  the  benefit  of  such  rain  as  may  fall  during  day-time,  until  the  mould  gets 
thoroughly  soaked  through — that  is  bear  in  mind,  provided  the  rain  is  not'  over 
heavy.  Indeed,  gentle  rains  will  be  found  beneficial  at  every  suitable  opportunity. 
Never  forget  to  put  the  lights  close  down  at  nights,  and  to  cover  with  mats  on 
the  top  of  the  lights  ;  but  during  the  day  on  all  occasions  when  the  weather  is  open 
and  mild,  and  the  wind  happens  to  be  blowing  from  the  west  or  south-west,  be  it  ever 
so  strong,  take  off  the  lights,  and  let  the  plants  have  a  good  blowing — the  stronger 
the  wind,  the  better  they  like  it. 

After  this,  say  from  the  first  or  second  week  in-  February,  the  attention 
required  will  be  nearly  the  same  up  to  within  a  fortnight  of  the  blooming  season. 
Lose  no  opportunity  of  affording  the  plants  all  the  pure  air  that  can  possibly  be 
given  them,  as  well  as  all  the  gentle  rains  during  open  and  mild  weather,  but  guard 
them  against  cutting  north-east  winds,  which  we  are  mostly  troubled  with  during 
the  spring  months.  When  these  occur,  I  should  recommend  the  lights  being  kept  on 
during  day-time,  tilting  them  up  at  the  back,  but  shutting  them  close  down  at 
nights,  and  covering  with  mats.  Here,  however,  I  must  break  off  till  next  month. — 
J.  Hepwoeth,  Huddersfield. 


HAEDY  JAPANESE  MAPLES. 


SOME  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Fortune  commenced 
sending  home  the  beautiful  Japanese  Maples,  and  being  as  hardy  as  the 

f  common  Aucuba,  they  must  now  be  plentiful.  Yet  how  seldom  do  we  see 
them  used,  as  they  might  be,  for  producing  pictorial  effect  in  our  subtropical 
gardens.  For  form  and  colour  few  plants  can  equal,  and  none  can  surpass,  the 
lovely  Acer  polymorphum  atropurpureum.  Our  largest  tree,  now  10  ft.  high  and 
as  many  through,  has  been  planted  out  about  ten  years,  and  having  withstood 
34°  of  frost  without  protection,  I  can  vouch  for  its  hardiness.  The  leaves  in  the 
spring  unfold  of  a  beautiful  claret-purple,  and  they  retain  their  colour  all  through 
the  summer,  and  die  off  a  vivid  crimson.  In  form,  the  leaves  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  Liquidambar,  but  unlike  that  tree,  their  colouring  matter  is  not  affected 
by  our  cold  sunless  summers. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  stock  of  young  plants  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  I  threw  up  a  circular  bed  in  a  sheltered  nook,  backed  up  by  Yew  trees, 
but  open  to  the  south.  In  the  centre  I  planted  a  fine  standard  Holly,  and 
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arranged  twenty-four  Maples,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  apart,  over  the  bed.  The  ground  was 
then  thickly  planted  with  golden  Pyrethrum,  and  the  result  so  far  exceeded  my 
expectations,  that  I  have  decided  upon  working  up  some  of  those  beautiful  forms 
another  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Retinosporas^  many  of  the  Japanese  plants  have 
been  overlooked  or  underrated  for  pictorial  planting ;  they  certainly  deserve  to 
be  brought  into  more  general  use.  I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  the  beautiful 
Viburnum  Awafurhii^  which  I  intend  to  use  for  grouping  next  year.—W. 
Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

I  .1  I«.— II—  ■  I  I  I  I  .  .1  —  1  -n-  . 

PECULIAEITIES  IN  THE  EIPENING  OF  FEUIT. 

w  ^AEDENEES  who  are  ever  anxious  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  hardy 
fruits,  such  as  Pears,  Apples,  &:c.,  mostly  give  close  attention  to  the  dates 

fof  ingathering,  often  harvesting  the  crop  produced  by  individual  trees  at 
two  or  more  distinct  dates.  This  is  done,  because,  when  fruit  is  gathered 
in  succession,  it  ripens  in  succession  also,  though  often  in  inverse  order  to  that 
which  a  casual  observer  would  Infer,  that  which  is  gathered  last  often  ripening 
first,  and  vice  versa.  Those  who  have  any  experience  in  the  matter  also  know 
that  many  early  kinds  of  fruits,  if  permitted  to  hang  too  long  upon  the  trees,  lose 
much  of  their  flavour  and  merit.  What  I  would  now  draw  attention  to  more  particu¬ 
larly,  is  the  fact  that  within  the  two  or  three  last  years,  I  have  found  that  fruit 
of  somewhat  longer-keeping  properties  has  exhibited  these  peculiarities,  even  in  a 
more  marked  degree.  Partial  gatherings  of  some  large  Beurre  Diet  and  Bishop’s 
Thumb  Pears.^  made  early — somewhat  too  early,  some  might  fancy,  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject — have  been  very  excellent ;  but  successional 
gatherings,  such  as  were  made  at  the  time  the  pips  had  assumed  more  of  the 
ripened  character,  have  “  gone  to  sleep,”  without  ripening,  and  without  any  of 
the  usual  softening  of  the  flesh  which  is  indicative  of  ripening.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  this  should  be.  It  is  not  here  and  there  a  fruit  which  has  gone  off 
in  this  way,  but  whole  pickings  made  at  the  later  date.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
the  late  or  early  gathering  of  given  kinds  of  dessert  Apples,  tends,  in  the  former 
case,  either  to  bring  about  in  the  juices  the  necessary  saccharine  changes,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  to  maintain  them  in  their  original  raw  and  sour  state,  indefinitely. — 
William  Earley,  Valentines. 


PANOEATIUMS  AS  DECOEATIYE  PLANTS. 


f’^HESE  handsome  bulbous  plants  are  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  large,  beautiful  flowers  they  produce,  the  delightful  fragrance 

fthat  succeeds  their  opening,  and  the  length  of  time  they  continue  perfect. 

They  are  most  valuable  as  decorative  plants,  and  most  useful  for  cutting 
for  bouquets.  Their  culture  is  very  easy  ;  they  require  to  be  grown  in  a  compost 
of  three-parts  light  sandy  loam  and  one  part  vegetable  mould.  The  sorts  that 
come  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  require  stove-heat.  They  can  be  propagated 
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by  offsets  from  the  roots,  wbicli  if  planted  in  small  pots  filled  witb  the  above 
compost  and  put  into  a  moderate  bottom-beat  will  soon  commence  growing,  and 
with  care  and  attention  make  nice  flowering-plants.  As  they  continue  growing 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  kept  in  a  stove,  they  should  not  be  dried  off,  as 
that  would  cause  the  loss  of  the  fibrous  roots,  and  thus  weaken  the  bulbs.  They 
will  succeed  best  if  kept  growing  steadily  on,  watering  them  when  necessary,  and 
shifting  then  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 

The  Pancratiums  and  their  close  allies,  the  species  of  Hymenocallis^  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  bulbous  plants,  requiring  stove-heat.  We  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  a  figure,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Pancratium  rotatum^ 
a  species  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  group  HymenocalUs.  It  has  stoutish 
bulbs,  lorate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  9-12  showy  white  flowers,  the  perianth  seg¬ 
ments  of  which  are  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  the  funnel-shaped  crown 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flowers  have  the  further  recommendation 
of  being  deliciously  fragrant,  and  they  are  extremely  valuable  in  the  composition 
of  bouquets. — ^Ed. 


KEMAKKS  ON  ORCHAED-HOUSE  CULTURE. 

jN  the  Floeist  and  Pomologist  (p.  2)  there  are  some  remarks  on  Orchard-house 
trees.  Mr.  M.  Temple  there  recommends  planting  the  trees  out ;  and  the 
Editor  very  properly  limits  the  recommendation  to  stone-fruits.  There  is 
a  good-sized  house  at  Loxford  Hall,  and  my  experience  with  all  sorts  of 
fruit-trees,  except  Cherries,  has  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  labour  expended  on  watering  the  trees — all  of  which  are 
in  pots — at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  and  when  water  has  been  scarce,  and 
our  labour-power  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  one  is  often  tempted  to  wish  that  the 
trees  had  been  planted  out.  But  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  is, 
that  the  house  must  then  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  trees  ;  a  few  flowering 
plants  might  be  introduced  amongst  them,  but  not  to  any  advantage. 

As  to  having  portable  houses,  if  this  can  be  managed  without  an  annual 
expense  for  skilled  labour,  it  would  be  a  great  boon.  None  of  the  Orchard- 
houses  that  I  have  seen  are  portable,  and  probably  but  a  very  small  per-centage 
of  the  erections  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  that  being  the  case,  we  must  do 
the  very  best  we  can  with  the  houses  as  they  are.  All  the  trees  that  we  have 
are  grown  in  pots.  The  largest  used  are  15  in.  diameter,  inside  measure  ;  17-in. 
pots  were  tried,  but  they  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  move,  and  the 
advantage  gained  was  not  compensated  by  the  extra  labour. 

The  annual  round  of  orchard-house  culture,  as  practised  at  Loxford  Hall,  may 
be  summarised  in  a  very  few  words.  The  trees  were  taken  into  the  house  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  at  least ;  Pears  and  Plums  are 
still  out-of-doors.  The  pots  are  pretty  well  saturated  with  water,  and  unless  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  artificial  heat  to  keep  out  frost,  they  will  not  require  any 
water  for  three  weeks  or  more.  We  have  not  room  to  get  in  the  Pear  and  Plum 
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trees,  else  they  also  would  be  under  cover.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
brought  in,  as  the  trees  are  more  tender.  The  trees  must  be  looked  over  about 
once  in  a  week,  and  all  requiring  water  should  have  a  good  supply.  No  more 
than  this  is  required  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  when  about  eleven 
o’clock  every  morning  the  branches  must  be  shaken  sufiSciently  to  distribute  the 
pollen ;  at  this  time  admit  air  freely,  and  leave  the  ventilators  open  a  little  at 
night,  if  the  weather  is  mild.  If,  at  this  stage  of  growth,  the  weather  is  dull  and 
cold,  the  heating-apparatus  should  be  used,  if  there  is  one.  When  the  fruit  has  set,  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  thin-out  more  than  three-parts  of  it  at  first,  reserving 
about  twice  as  many  as  will  be  required  for  a  crop ;  it  is  not  good  management  to 
leave  the  fruit  on  longer  than  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  for  even  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  its  existence,  the  small  fruit  must  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  tree, 
'being  formed  almost  as  soon  as  the  leaves. 

When  the  trees  are  healthy  and  under  good  management,  the  fruit  may  all 
be  thinned-out  long  before  the  stoning-period.  The  stoning-period  lasts  about 
six  weeks,  and  when  the  stones  are  being  formed  the  fruit  does  not  swell. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  stoning  process  the  fruit  swells  rapidly. 
The  house  should  then  be  kept  close  and  moist,  shutting  quite  close  as  early  in 
the  afternoon  as  possible,  so  that  the  temperature  may  rise  to  85°  ;  the  night 
temperature  may  be  65°  or  70°.  As  the  ripening  period  approaches,  the  temperature 
must  be  lowered,  more  air  admitted,  and  less  moisture  given.  Previous  to  this, 
the  trees  should  have  been  syringed  twice  a  day,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  syringing 
must  also  be  discontinued. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  trees  that  require  it  are  repotted.  Those 
that  were  potted  the  year  previous  will  not  be  done  this  season,  but  they  will  be 
surface-dressed.  A  tree  turned  out  of  a  15 -in.  pot  is  very  frequently  repotted  in 
one  of  the  same  size.  When  this  is  done,  the  roots  must  be  very  much  cut  back, 
but  the  trees  (although  the  leaves  may  flag  a  little  for  the  first  day  or  two)  do 
not  suffer.  The  house  is  kept  a  little  closer  at  the  time  of  potting  and  surface¬ 
dressing.  The  trees  are  turned  out  of  doors  a  few  weeks  after  repotting,  but  they 
have  generally  made  fresh  roots,  and  are  fairly  established.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
are  turned  out,  the  house  is  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  and  other  seasonable 
fiowering  plants,  which  make  a  splendid  display  for  more  than  two  months. 
Besides  the  other  fruit-trees,  there  are  shelves  all  round  the  house  for  Strawberry- 
plants  in  pots,  which  are  also  very  highly  esteemed,  as  they  give  us  a  supply  of 
good  fruit  before  that  out-of-doors  is  ripe. 

I  would  like  to  name  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  of  fruit-trees  for  Orchard-house 
culture.  The  varieties  are  now  very  numerous,  but  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  only 
should  be  grown,  if  the  intention  is  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  fruit.  If  variety 
is  desired,  a  score  or  more  of  distinct  Peaches,  and  very  nearly  as  many 
Nectarines,  might  be  named.  I  consider  the  following  six  Peaches  to  be  the  best 
for  Orchard-house  culture : — Early  York,  Boyal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  and  Exquisite  ;  the  two  last  are  rather  shy  setters,  but  with  a 
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little  attention  at  flowering-time,  such,  as  a  camel-hair  pencil  drawn  over  the 
flowers,  they  will  set  well  enough.  I  have  named  Exquisite,  as  it  is  the  best  of 
the  yellow-fleshed  sorts,  and  should  he  grown  for  variety.  The  best  Nectarines 
are — and  like  the  Peaches,  they  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  : — 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Pine-Apple,  and  Victoria. 
It  will  be  seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Eivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
for  the  additions  to  the  list  of  Nectarines,  as  no  less  than  four  out  of  the  six  have 
been  raised  at  his  establishment,  and  sent  out  by  him. — J.  Douglas,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilford^  Essex, 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  STEIKING  PINKS,  Etc.,  FEOM  PIPINGS. 

I  BOUT  the  end  of  August  last,  I  had  a  visit  from  two  old  floral  friends, 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  but  who  had  not  met  for  years.  After 
much  talk  on  floral  matters,  the  subject  of  piping  Pinks  and  Carnations  arose, 
and  one  described  a  new  way  to  strike  them,  which  was  far  superior  to  any 
plan  he  had  previously  tried.  Of  course,  my  other  friend  and  I  were  very  desirous  to 
know  what  mode  he  adopted.  He  told  us  : — “  Twelve  months  ago,  when  I  went 
to  pipe  my  pinks,  I  put  each  sort  after  dressing  them  into  a  pot  with  water,  the 
pipings  being  packed  close  together ;  these  I  placed  under  a  Berry-bush,  until  I  got 
my  bed  ready.  By  accident,  I  omitted  to  plant  one  lot,  and  left  this  in  the  pot. 
I  did  not  see  them  for  some  three  weeks  or  more,  and  when  I  came  to  look  at 
them,  they  were  all  rooted.  I  at  once  took  them  and  planted  them  in  the  stock- 
bed,  and  did  not  lose  a  plant.  This  year,  I  adopted  the  same  plan  with  all  my 
pinks  ;  only  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  shade,,  I  put  them  in  the  sun.  They 
struck  without  a  single  failure,  and  no  one  can  have  finer  plants.” 

Of  course,  my  other  friend  and  I  were  very  much  obliged  for  the  information, 
and  I  fully  intend  trying  the  plan  next  year.  My  friend,  however,  upon  arriving 
at  home,  late  as  the  season  was,  put  in  a  lot  of  pipings  in  accordance  with  our 
friend’s  direction,  and  placed  them  in  a  vinery.  I  saw  him  some  six  weeks  ago, 
when  he  gave  me  the  information,  adding  they  had  rooted  without  a  single 
failure.  The  subject-matter  appeared  to  me  so  interesting,  that  I  forward  it  at 
once  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  tested  in  the  coming  season. 
— Geo.  Rudd,  Undercliffe.,  Bradford,,  Yorhs, 


THE  PLEASUEES  OF  A  GAEDEN. 

Jutting  my  last  outdoor  bouquet  for  the  season  late  in  November  last,  I 
fell  naturally  into  a  train  of  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  past  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  garden — not  a  garden  made  classical  with  statues  and  rare 
vases,  delighting  in  sparkling  fountains,  ornamented  with  palatial  arbours, 
or  rejoicing  in  cool  grottos  and  secluded  walks,  though  when  it  has  been  mine  to 
enjoy  such  rarities,  I  have  enjoyed  them  with  a  relish  unsurpassable ;  but  the 
pleasures  of  a  garden  unpretending  in  its  character  and  narrowed  in  its  area,  such, 
indeed,  as  may  belong  to  a  poor  offlce-worker,  with  a  stipend  not  exceeding  the 
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wage  of  a  well-skilled  mechanic,  and  opportunities  for  its  culture  most  limited. 
Yet  still  my  garden  has  its  pleasures,  sweet  and  not  transient ;  still  it  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  thing,  the  “  concentration  of  a  thousand  pleasant  objects still  does 
memory  present  with  fond  affection  its  long  array  of  beauties  unfaded  ;  and  many 
days  of  gloom  and  hours  of  monotonous  toil  have  been  relieved  by  pleasant 
reveries  on  flowers  that  were,  and  fond,  anticipation  of  those  to  come. 

And  shall  I  tell  how  pleasures  so  simple  have  been  so  sufficient, — how,  with 
opportunities  most  limited  in  degree,  I  have  needed  never  to  repine,  and  how  my 
daily  bouquet  has  rarely  for  eight  months  in  the  year  failed  me  ?  Two  short 
rules  have  sufficed.  I  have  confined  myself  to  flowers  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
have  learned  to  be  content  with  results  easily  attainable  and  within  my  reach. 
Early  rising  has  compensated  for  long  office-hours,  and  afforded  time  for  those 
little  attentions  in  themselves  so  sweet,  and  so  delightfully  requited.  Strong 
health  has  been  given  me  for  a  seeming  sacrifice  of  rest ;  and  nature,  seen  in 
her  dress  of  richly  spangled  dew,  more  gorgeous  than  diamonds  or  Orient  pearls 
in  beauty,  has  been  my  daily  enjoyment. 

Then,  indeed,  are  the  many  glories  of  nature  most  glorious  ;  then  are  her 
sweetest  odours  poured  forth ;  then  is  it  we  are  most  ready  to  sing,  with 
Wordsworth,— 

“  God  made  the  flowers  to  beautify 
The  earth,  and  cheer  men’s  careful  mood  ;  , 

And  he  is  happiest  who  hath  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 

And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  gratitude.” 

Then  it  is  when  pleasant  gratitude  ”  rises  most  spontaneously  to  the  Author  of 
All  Good  for  the  richly  varied  beauties  around  us  ;  then  is  the  Pansy  most  plea¬ 
sant,  the  Pink  most  delightful,  the  Wallflower  most  sweet,  the  Rose  most 
charming ;  then  strongest  within  us  is  the  love  of  those  sweets, — 

“  Which  comfort  man  in  his  distress. 

Which  smile  when  he  is  gay  ; 

Their  fragrance  and  their  loveliness 
They  yield  him  day  by  day ; 

For  patience  and  for  humbleness 
No  servitors  like  they.” 

And  fostering  them,  we  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  peace  and  content — such  peace  and 
content,  such  pleasures  as  have  been  reaped  by  a  poor  office-writer,  may  be 
realised  by  every  one  ;  and  it  will  gratify  his  fervent  wish  if  his  brief  reverie 
shall  conduce  even  in  the  least  to  a  wider  difl'usion  of  the  pleasures  of  a  garden. 
— Nemo. 


PKESEEVING  ICE  IN  STACKS. 

OME  years  ago  my  late  employer  had  an  ice-stack  made,  and  this  was  repeated 
several  years.  The  ice  kept  well,  and  thus  it  proved  to  be  a  simple  way 
of  providing  a  luxury  in  hot  weather.  The  following  was  the  course  he 
pursued : — A  space  was  fixed  upon  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the 
lake,  on  the  turf,  and  fully  exposed — no  shade  from  trees  or  anything.  This 
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space  was  covered  with  faggots  of  brushwood,  one  faggot  thick,  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  levelled,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw.  The  ice  was  drawn  off 
the  lake,  and  the  walls,  as  I  may  call  them,  were  built  up  with  large  pieces  of 
ice  of  all  shapes,  the  joints  being  broken  ;  in  fact,  they  were  put  together  like  the 
stones  in  a  rubble  wall,  the  thickness  being  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  Inside  this  the 
space  was  filled  with  pounded  ice.  The  walls  were  carried  up  about  6  ft.  high, 
and  the  pounded  ice  drawn  in  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  ridge.  When  all  was 
packed  together,  the  ridge  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw,  and  some  straight 
wheat-straw  was  placed  round  the  sides.  At  about  2  ft.  from  the  ice-wall  some 
wooden  hurdles  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  space  between  filled  with 
leaves  trodden  firmly  in.  The  ridge  was  covered  in  a  similar  way.  Over  all,  leaves 
included,  was  placed  a  layer  of  straw,  the  outside  being  neatly  thatched.  When 
finished,  the  ice-stack  looked  like  a  small  hay- stack.  In  this  way  the  ice  kept  very 
well  all  the  summer.  I  believe  a  good  layer  of  sawdust  or  cocoa-nut  refuse  next 
the  ice,  before  the  leaves  were  put  on,  would  have  been  an  advantage.  To  those 
who  have  no  ice-house,  I  can  honestly  recommend  the  stack  system.  Of  late 
years  we  have  not  required  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  we  have  an  excellent  ice-house? 
that  gives  us  all  we  require.  I  have  often  wondered  that  hotel-keepers  in  the 
country,  who  mostly  have  the  opportunity,  do  not  make  some  provision  in  this 
way,  as  it  is  simply  done ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxury,  ice  is  frequently 
sought  for  in  cases  of  illness. — William  Hill,  Keele  Hall  Gardens. 


GAEDEN  GOSSIP. 


HE  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  at  Westminster  was 
opened  to  the  public  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  ult. 
The  premises  occupy  three  acres,  with  a  considerable  frontage  in  Tothill 
Street.  The  principal  hall  is  400  ft.  long  and  160  ft.  wide,  the  width  of 


the  main  avenue  or  nave,  which  is  covered  with  a  semicircular  roof  72  ft.  from  the  floor, 
being  80  ft.  This  semicircular  roof  is  chiefly  of  glass  and  metal,  and  hence  admits  a  flood  of 
light ;  it  is  glazed  on  Rendle’s  system,  with  flat  panes,  which  are  so  fixed  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  water-tight,  and  not  only  admit  no  wet  from  the  exterior,  but,  by  means  of  a  notched 
groove,  the  moisture  which  may  be  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof  is  also  carried 
off.  This  building  is  intended  to  be  used  for  concerts  and  promenading,  the  display  of 
fish  being  confined  to  the  side  aisles  and  provided  for  in  large  tanks,  which  have  the  walls 
surfaced  with  imitations  of  rocks.  The  principal  promenade  is  to  be  a  summer  and  winter 
garden,  being  furnished  with  handsome  tree-ferns,  palms,  &c.,  as  permanent  plants,  and  from 
time  to  time  filled  up  and  embellished  with  flowers  in  season.  Five  great  flower-shows  are 
to  be  held  during  the  year,  the  programme  for  which  is  drawn  up  on  an  exceedingly 
liberal  scale.  These  are  each  of  two  days’  duration,  and  are  to  commence  on  April  12,  May 
10  and  30,  July  5,  and  October  4  respectively. 


- ^HE  Schedule  of  Prizes  offered  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society"* s  Shows 

in  1876  is  now  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  exhibitions  has 

been  reduced  to  four,  viz.,  a  spring  show  on  March  15  ;  great  summer  show  on 

June  7  and  8 ;  florists’  flower-show  on  July  10  and  20 ;  and  great  fruit-show  on  November  8. 
The  amount  of  prize-money  offered  by  the  Society  is  about  £1,115,  and  various  special 
prizes  are  added. 

-  J^R.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  writes  in  reference  to  some  of  Mr.  Laxtons 
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New  Peas  :  “  I  liad  an  opportunity  of  growing’ Unique,  Dr,  Hogg,  Supplanter,  and 
Connoisseur  last  year,  and  they  all  proved  distinct  and  highly  meritorious. 

Unique  is  exceptionally  early,  very  dwarf,  and  produces  large  and  well-filled  pods ;  Mr. 
Laxton  has  given  us  in  this  Pea  what  was  especially  wanted,  precocity  combined  with  high 
quality  and  productiveness.  Dr.  Hogg  is  also  an  early  prolific  Pea  of  rather  low  habit  of 
growth,  sweet,  green,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Supplanter  has  a  stiff  strong  haulm,  pro¬ 
duces  broad  fine  pods,  and  comes  in  a  fortnight  later  than  the  foregoing.  Connoisseur  is  a 
tall,  free  growing,  late  Pea,  of  excellent  quality.  Without  disputing  the  merits  of  many  old 
favourites,  I  may  still  venture  to  say  that  every  kind,  and  quality,  and  degree  of  excellence 
of  Peas  is  to  be  found  in  the  selection  named  above.” 

-  ®HE  sweet-scented  white-flowered  Eupatoriiim^  so  much  prized  as  a 

winter  greenhouse  decorative  plant,  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  regard  to 
the  many  erroneous  names  which  have  been  given  to  it  in  gardens.  It  has  been 

called  E.  glandulosum,  E.  adenophorum,  E.  corymbosum,  E.  gracile,  E.  odoratum,  E.  roseum, 
E.  Morrisii,  and  E,  glabrum,  none  of  which  names  belong  to  it.  It  was  then  named  E. 
Weinmannianum  by  Dr.  Hegel,  but  it  turns  out  that  it  already  had  an  appropriate  name  in 
E.  ligustrinum,  which  is  that  which  should  henceforward  be  adopted.  Mr.  Green  writes : — 
“  It  is  some  eighteen  years  since  I  first  grew  this  plant  in  the  gardens  of  the ‘late  "W.  Borrer, 
Esq.,  of  Henfieid,  Sussex,  both  as  a  greenhouse  plant  and  in  the  open  garden.  The  plant 
from  which  the  figure  in  Refugium  Botanicum^  tab.  155,  was  taken,  was  raised  from  a  plant 
which  had  formed  a  bush  of  considerable  size  on  a  south  border,  and  which  had  lived  there 
unprotected  three  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  has  been  tried  elsewhere, 
or  that  its  somewhat  hardy  nature  is  generally  known.” 

-  3En  Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual  it  is  stated  that  KirJce’s  Plum  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Joseph  Kirke,  a  nurseryman  at  Brompton,  near  London,  who  stated 
he  first  saw  it  on  a  fruit-stall  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  that  he  afterwards 

found  the  trees  producing  the  fruit  were  in  Norfolk,  whence  he  obtained  grafts  and  propa¬ 
gated  it.  But  its  true  orgin  was  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Poupart,  a  market-gardener  at 
Brompton,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  lower  end  of  Queen’s  Gate,  and  w'here  it  sprang 
up  as  a  sucker  from  a  tree  which  had  been  planted  to  screen  a  building.  It  was  given  to  Mr. 
Kirke  to  be  propagated,  and  he  sold  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 

-  Planting  Osiers  Mr.  Scaling,  of  Basford,  recommends  that  cuttings 

only  should  be  used ;  those  from  two  or  three-year  old  osiers  are  the  best. 
From  20,000  to  24,000  per  acre  will  be  sufficient  of  the  large  common  variety, 

but  30,000  to  40,000  will  have  to  be  used  of  any  of  the  finer  sorts.  This,  however,  partly 
depends  on  the  market  there  is  for  the  produce.  There  is  a  little  skill  required  in  cutting 
osiers,  but  not  more  than  could  be  learned  by  a  smart  labourer  in  a  few  hours’  practice.  All 
the  shoots  must  be  cut  off  the  stools.  It  is,  above  all,  important  that  the  variety  grown  is 
adapted  to  the  land  and  the  market,  and  is  unmixed,  for  if  only  a  few  false  ones  creep  in,  the 
entire  produce  is  deteriorated  in  marketable  value.  The  entire  cost  of  planting  osiers  at  the 
present  time  may  be  set  down  at  20s.  per  1,000  cuttings. 

-  ©F  the  Romneya  californica  Mr.  W.  Thompson  writes : — “  This  plant, 

which  was  first  offered  by  me,  is  no  annual,  unless  in  the  sense  of  being  mono- 

carpic.  It  will  need  two  seasons  here  for  the  development  which  is  perfected  in 

one  in  S.  California.  Plants  raised  early  last  year,  and  kept  in  pots,  have  done  well  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  will  be  tried  outside  this  season.  It  is  not  a  good  seed  to  get  up,  unless 
sown  soon  after  gathering.” 

-  ®HE  Eryngium  Leavenworthii^  a  Texan  annual,  is  very  distinct,  both  in 

colour  and  also  in  the  prolonged  axis  of  each  head  being  crowned  with  the  leafy 

tuft.  If  sown  early,  it  will  succeed  very  well ;  otherwise,  it  would  bloom  too  late 

to  develope  the  beautiful  red-purple  tint  in  the  involucrum  and  flowers.  It  grows  from  about 
2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  high,  the  lower  leaves  being  nearly  entire.  This,  like  the  Helianthus  cucumerifolius^ 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson. 
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-  ^HE  Helianthus  cucumerifolius^  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  is  an 

annual  from  Texas  ;  it  grows  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  branches  freely,  and  flowers 

abundantly.  It  is  really  a  very  nice,  showy,  neat  species,  entirely  free  from 

coarseness,  and  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  any  one  could  desire. 

-  great  improvements  have  been  worked  amongst  Delphiniims 

during  the  past  few  years  1  A  bed  of  them  finely  flowered  is  a  striking  object  in 

its  rich  hues  of  blue.  The  double  and  single  forms  alike  have  been  subject  to  the 

change,  and  the  long  huge  symmetrical  closely- set  spikes,  are  objects  of  great  beauty. 
Among  the  double  flowers  the  following  are  particularly  fine: — Argus,  azure-blue,  striped 
and  tipped  with  rose ;  Claire  Courant,  bright  azure-blue,  distinct,  and  very  fine ;  Grandi- 
florum  plenum,  rich  dark  shining  blue,  tinted  with  bronzy-red,  large  full  flowers ;  Hermann 
Stenger,  outer  petals  bright  violet-blue,  centre  petals  rosy-pink,  very  fine  ;  Keteleeri,  a 
distinct  and  a  beautiful  variety,  producing  freely  dense  spikes  of  lavender-blue  flowers ;  Paul 
et  Virginie,  outer  petals  bright  blue,  centre  petals  bronzy-red,  striped  and  edged  with  white, 
very  showy  and  striking ;  Roi  Leopold,  outer  petals  bright  blue,  inner  petals  rosy-violet, 
centre  sulphur  and  white,  very  fine  ;  and  Thiers,  azure-blue,  centre  white  and  rosy -pink,  very 
distinct  and  beautiful.  Of  the  single  flowers,  wdiich  after  all  are  the  most  striking,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  effective  :  — Amabilis,  azure-blue,  changing  to  rosy-lilac,  wdiite  and  orange  centre, 
a  very  distinct,  effective,  and  very  beautiful  variety ;  Celestial,  ultra-marine-blue,  with  very 
conspicuous  velvety-brown  centre,  very  effective  and  striking;  Formosum  lilacinum,  light 
lavender  tipped  with  pink,  ornamented  white  centre,  very  distinct  and  extra  fine ;  La  Belle 
Alliance,  bright  violet-blue,  with  a  white  and  oi'ange  centre,  very  fine  ;  Madame  Chate, 
porcelain-blue,  suffused  with  bronzy-red,  orange  and  white  centre,  very  beautiful ;  Madame 
Henri  Jacotot,  bright  azure-blue,  suffused  with  delicate  rosy-pink  ;  Nudicaule,  bright  orange- 
red,  dwarf,  very  distinct  and  effective ;  and  Pulcherrimum,  rich  shining  blue,  clianging  to 
reddish-bronze,  orange  and  white  centre,  a  very  distinct,  effective,  and  beautiful  variety. 


®HE  Columbines  of  tke  Rocky  Mountains  are  very  desirable  plants  for 
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garden  purposes,  the  gem  of  them  all  being  Aquilegia  coerulea.  This  has  now  been 
introduced  for  some  time,  but  the  plants  in  Utah  seem  a  distinct  variety  ;  their 


colour  is  not  blue,  or  blue  and  white,  but  pure  white,  or  yellowish-white.  It  was  flowering  in 
great  quantity  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  wherever  any  tiny  stream  trickled  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  and  the  flowers  at  a  little  distance  reminded  one  more  of  those  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  than  anything  else.  The  plant  grows  in  handsome  bunches  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  the 
flowers  large  and  broad,  and  the  spurs  excessively  long  (2  in.  at  least),  with  a  rounded  knob  at 
the  top.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  mention  a  species  in  their  catalogue  under  the  name 
of  Aquilegia  leptoceras  lutea,  which  reads  very  like  this  variety  of  A.  coerulea,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  theirs  is  described  as  golden-yellow  instead  of  white  or  yellowish  cream-colour. 


-  ^^EOFESSOR  Mantogazza,  of  Pavia,  lias  lately  discovered  that  Ozone  is 

generated  in  immense  quantities  by  all  Plants  and  Flowers  possessing  green  leaves 

and  aromatic  odours.  Hyacintlis,  mignonette,  lieliotrope,  lemon,  mint,  lavender, 

narcissus,  cheny-laurel,  and  the  like,  all  throw  off  ozone  largely  on  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  So  powerful  is  this  great  atmospheric  purifier,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  chemists  that 
whole  districts  can  be  redeemed  from  the  deadly  malaria  which  infests  them,  by  simply 
covering  them  with  aromatic  vegetation.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  flower-culture  in  our 
large  cities  is  also  very  important.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  air  of  cities  contains 
less  ozone  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  cities  less 
than  the  more  sparsely  built,  or  than  the  parks  and  open  squares.  Plants,  and  flowers,  and 
green  trees  can  alone  restore  the  balance ;  so  that  every  little  flower-plot  is  not  merely  a  thing 
of  beauty,  while  it  lasts,  but  has  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  found. 

-  3In  some  investigations  into  tbe  question  of  the  Growth  of  Plants  as 

affected  by  Latitude^  Hoffman  states  that  from  numerous  observations  in  Central 

Europe  we  may  conclude,  as  an  average,  that  a  difference  of  latitude  of  one  degree 

causes  and  implies  a  delay  or  retardation  of  3|  days  of  the  various  steps  in  the  development 
of  plants,  especially  of  the  blossoming  in  spring. 


W  H  Fitch  del. 


Liliuin  Parkmanni 


Chromo.  G.Severei/ns  Brussels. 


r 
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LILIUM  PAKKMANNI,* *. 


If. 


Lii  uAv^yvvi'\i 

..II';-  U(,  ‘ojnr  M.  .I.'d.lioff  Cili^  vJ  IjC.J-Oo’fi.OJi/s  Olljj  O 

WITH  A  DOUBLE-PJVaE  .  ILLUSTRATIO;^.  r,.jr^.,jrK  o;io  OifT  “ 

f 


E  have  now  the  satisfaction' of  inti^oducihg' M  our  ihadei^'^a  colourfeii'  fi^f^'^ 

.  I'  i;yy.  I  •  ■  7/uj  -  •■in.r  ay  Ooi.-v  ■■  .ei'VuK.bO’X 

of  the  superb  Lilium-Parkmanni,; which- was  briefly. noticed  at  p, .1215/ of, I 
our  last  year’s  vdluine^'iisi' having., blbbhied'with^!]^^  AV'Waiierei^/  bf,  thC'f 
Knap  Hill  Nursefy/M?  The  limits  i  of  .Our  ordinary  page  are  ■'so  inadequate 
to  represent  the  aspect  i^of^  this  noble  .flb'VTOK^that  we  '  have  fbuhd'  it  liecessai'y  to^"'^ 

i  ■  'j  i:  ..R(,  y/; ;  -.•j;  'M;'- Cii-*)  y;.j  AnWj^fO'U:  r ,  /  Oi/i.  i.tlTT 

adopt  a  double-page '  illustration^;  which  we  think\will  show  .that  we /have  by  i  no  .  t 

means  been  guilty  of  /exaggeration'  in' descnbmg.^'Mr.^Parkmah’a 

nificent,  and  one  of  the  grandest  flowering  plants  yet  introduced  to  our  gardens..jj.'<f 

The  plant,  as  grown  by  Mr.  "Waterer  from  ^a‘ hot  over- vigorous  biilb,  was^abouf'^ 

^  °  ''  .l-'iU'.  ■  '  ;I.n  O/'.  i^l.f  .  ;il!r. 

two  feet  high,  the  stems  slender,  and  each  bearing);  a : isolitary  f erect,. or  d nearly 
erect,  flower,  though  it  is  probable,  as  both  its  parentkwhen  welhgrown  ]prpd.uce 
a  branched  inflorescence,  that  this  hybrid  may  have  the  samerhabit.  The  leaves  -i 
were  dark-green,  numerous,  alternate,  and  ovate  acuminate  in  outline,  a  goo.d^j^ 
deal  resembling  vigorous  leaves  of  L.  speciosum.  The  flowers  were  very  large,  o 
the  perianth  segments,  when  straightened,  being  about  14  in.  in  length,  and  the 
whole  flower,  as  reflexed,  having  a  breadth  of  8  in.,  the  petaline  segments  4  in. 
broad,  and  the  sepaline  one  somewhat  narrower.  The  basal  half  or  more  of  the 
segments  was  suffused  with  rosy-crimson,  most  deeply  so  near  their  median  line, 
this  tinted  portion  being  also  spotted  richly  with  deeper  crimson  spots,  and  bear¬ 
ing  papillae  (some  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long)  of  the  same  rich  hue,  the 
tints,  as  in  many  other  lilies,  having  a  sparkling  brightness  which  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  upon  paper.  The  upper  end  of  the  segments  and  the  margin  were  of  a 
clear  white.  The  anthers  were  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  bore  chocolate-coloured 
pollen,  while  the  st3’’le,  with  its  purple  stigma,  was  about  an  inch  longer  than 
the  somewhat  spreading  stamens.  The  fragrance  of  the  flower  was  delightful, 
the  odour  being  sweeter  and  more  delicate  in  its  nature  than  that  of  L,  auratum^ 
but  more  powerful  than  that  of  its  mother-parent. 

This  remarkable  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Parkman,  the  president  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  append  its  history  in  Mr.  P^rkmaq’sr 
own  words,  quoted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gardener's^  ChroniQle^  ^fter  tlie/ 

^  ^  ^  *  i  D  /  / ..  j  1 '  .li/j  //s; 

notice  of  its  having  bloomed  at  Knap  Hill  had  appeared  therein  : — 

“  I  sent  last  year  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  a  small  bulb  of  a  hybrid  Lily  raised  by  me 
between  L.  auratum  and  a  deop-coloured  variety  of  L.  speciosum.  -  Tlib  Ixrtter  was  the  female 
parent.  Impregnation  took  place  readily,  and  the  young  bulbs -were  ,  plapted  in  the  open 
ground  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1869.  There  were  about  fifty  of  them.  Several, 
as  they  grew,  showed  the  peculiar  spotted  stem  of  the  male/ parent,  but  when'th^yJset.Bp^r-r) 
buds,  as  nearly  all  of  them  did  in  the  same  season,  I  could  distinguish  the  features .  of 1 1 


:*  •'‘■'f  '■,’'1'  V)  f .  t  '  '■y.'  A 

*  Lilium  Parkmanni. — Stem  slender,  one-flowered  [?  always]  leaves  ovate  acuminate,  altemaxe,  flVe--; 
nerved ;  flowers  very  large,  the  perianth  segments  spreading'out  nearly  flat  Irom  .the  .base,  becoming, ' 
recurved  towards  the  apex,  the  petaline  ones  broader,  white,  suffused  towards  the  greenish  base  with  rosy- 
crimson,  and  thickly  studded  with  deep  crimson  spots  and  papiUje,;  stamens  somewhat  spresjdlpg,  the-Y/- 
anthers  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  the  pollen  deep  chocolate-coloured  ;  style  green,  about  an  inch  longer^thah’ 
the  stamens,  with  a  purple  stigma.  Hybrid  between  L.  auratum  a^icl  Ji*  ,  epeciosttm.-f-T>,JSIOOWS,, in  Ga^'tf.rrr 
CA/m,  n.  8.,  iv.,  494.  ^  .  .  .  . 

3rd  series,— IX.  -  ^  u'‘0'r!  ^jr.h  Htufjiq  neaa  07.6^  I 
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anratnm  in  only  one  of  them.  The  rest,  in  bud  and  flower,  appeared  to  be  merely  L,  speciosum, 
quite  unaffected  by  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent. 

The  one  case  alluded  to  was  a  remai’kable  exception.  The  flower  opened  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  of  the  rest ;  its  colour  was  a  deep  red,  it  had  the  fragrance  of  auratum,  and 
resembled  it  also  in  form.  This  first  flower  measured  9|-  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals. 
In  the  following  year  there  were  several  flowers,  of  which  the  largest  measured  11^  in.  The 
bulb  was  then  in  a  pot ;  as  no  special  pains  or  skill  was  applied  to  its  cultivation,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  flower  might  be  grown  to  the  diameter  of  a  foot. 

“  This  hybrid  was  the  most  successful  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  tried  by 
me  in  the  cross-fertilisation  of  Lilies.  This  genus  is  certainly  remarkable  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  female  parent,  and  resists  the  influence  of 
the  male.  Thus,  I  impregnated  L.  longijlorum  and  its  variety  L.  Tahesima  with  the  pollen 
of  L.  aurotum,  L.  speciosum,  and  six  or  eight  other  Lilies,  the  anthers  of  the  impregnated 
flower  being  carefully  removed  before  they  ripened.  L.  Tahesima  bore  seed  in  abundance, 
but  the  resulting  plant  did  not  differ  perceptibly  from  its  female  parent,  showing  no  feature 
of  the  male.  I  removed  its  anthers,  and  fertilised  it  again  with  auratum  and  speciosum, 
thinking  that  the  influence  of  the  male  might  appear  in  the  second  generation  if  not  in  the 
first ;  but  this  double  impregnation  produced  no  effect.  The  same  result  followed  a  similar 
experiment  with  L.  canadense  and  L.  superbum.  In  this  case  also  the  flower  resulting  from 
the  first  impregnation  was  again  impregnated.  The  result  was  a  very  scanty  crop  of  seed, 
but  this  seed  produced  a  plant  in  which  no  sign  of  the  male  influence  was  visible.” 

No  admirer  of  Lilies  could  afford  to  dispense  with  L.  Parhnianni.,  the  grandest 
of  them  all,  when  it  is  procurable.  We  therefore  wish  Mr.  Waterer  every  success 
in  its  multiplication. — T.  Moore. 


PETUNIA  PHCENICEA. 


fOUR  plate  of  Petunias  (p.  1)  conveys  a  very  correct  impression  of  some 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  blossom  last  Autumn  in  a  flower 

f  garden  in  Bedfordshire.  Two  beds,  if  I  recollect  aright,  designed  to 
match,  were  full  of  the  flowers  resembling  those  in  your  plate,  and  had 
a  most  charming  ^effect.  However,  soil  and  climate  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  relative  success  of  such  plants,  and  especially,  when  placed  out-of-doors,  so  that 
if  I  were  to  try  seedling  Petunias  in  the  open  border  here,  in  South  Lancashire 
(Cheshire),  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  smoke  and  damp,  would  most 
probably  not  be  successful.  Petunias  generally  do  not  flower  throughout  the 
season.  That  is  one  point  against  them.  They  may  cause  a  blaze  for  a  while, 
but  I  have  often  observed  that  it  was  not  lasting.  Still  the  Petunias  in  your 
plate  are  not  too  highly  coloured,  and  where  they  will  succeed,  they  are  certainly 
well  worthy  of  recommendation. — E.  Mackellae,  Ahney  Hall.,  Cheshire. 


CAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Chapter  III. — March. — Potting  for  Bloom. 

HIS  is  the  month — earlier  or  later,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  the  weather  may 
be  genial  or  inclement,  or  the  situation  of  the  cultivator  sheltered  or 
exposed — for  getting  the  plants  into  their  blooming  quarters,  and  as  the 
mode  whereby  this  is  to  be  effected  is  of  vital  consequence  to  their  future 
well-doing,  I  wish  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  and  caution  to  the  beginner,  for  whom 
in  the  main  these  papers  have  been  intended. 

I  have  seen  plants  dug  from  their  winter  quarters,  put  into  a  hole  in  the  soil. 
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or  loosely  placed  in  a  pot,  and- then,  the  pot  having  been  gently  shaken  once  or 
twice,  the  operation  has  been  regarded  as  complete.  Such  a  practice  is  simply 
barbarous,  and  could  have  arisen  only  from  an  absolute  ignorance  of,  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  to,  the  best  axioms  of  cultivation.  When  we  remember  what  we  desire  the 
plant  to  do,  and  the  conditions  through  which  it  must  pass,  the  variable  character  of 
our  weather,  with  its  fluctuations  of  cold  and  heat,  drought  and  moisture,  and  that 
the  growth  for  four  or  five  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  constantly  progress 
at  an  accelerated  pace  if  fine  blooms  are  to  result,  we  are  stimulated  to  inquire  what 
practice  will  best  produce  this  end  ?  and  my  experience,  following  induction, 
long  ago  taught  me  the  first  step  in  that  practice  is  firm  pottincf.  Firm  potting 
gives  us  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  saves  from  the  great  injury  of 
extreme  saturation  by  heavy  rain,  and  its  correlative  evil,  drought ;  and  further, 
as  soil  luell  firmed  is  not  subject  to  the  excessive  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold 
which  follow  that  of  a  loose  texture,  and  as  experience  and  theory  alike  teach 
that  successful  cultivation  depends  upon  the  nearest  realisation  of  an  equable 
temperature,  gradually  increasing  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  plant,  and 
the  avoidance  of  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  drought  to  moisture, 
firm  potting  goes  far  to  produce  for  us  these  conditions,  therefore  I  prescribe  it. 
If  the  cultivator  is  minded  to  make  the  experiment,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not 
recommend  him,  he  will  find  that  plants  firmly  potted  are  stouter  in  their  growth 
than  those  in  a  loose  soil,  shorter-jointed,  and  have  a  much  more  fleshy  root. 

But  while  thus  recommending  firm  potting — more,  enforcing  it,  as  a  first 
necessity — the  cultivator  must  remember  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil 
must  be  appropriate.  This  should  neither  be  so  dry  as  to  fall  in  dust,  nor  so  clammy 
as  when  pressed  to  form  a  compact  ball  impervious  to  the  .air.  I  do  not  know 
how  better  to  describe  its  proper  state  than  to  say  it  should,  when  taken  into  the 
hand  and  pressed,  readily  cohere,  showing  the  imprint  of  the  fingers  and  palm, 
and  when  pressed  the  opposite  way,  as  readily  crumble. 

Having,  therefore,  made  all  necessary  provision,  put  in  the  needed' amount  of 
drainage — about  2  in.  of  clean  crocks — and  covered  that  again  with  portions  of 
rough  fibrous  soil,  fill  the  pot  to  the  requisite  level,  and  with  a  suitable  rammer 
well  and  thoroughly  firm  the  whole. 

Then,  commencing,  of  course,  with  the  strongest  varieties,  turn  out  the  plants 
from  their  winter-pots,  and  after  removing  any  sour  or  effete  soil  from  the  collar, 
place  them  carefully  at  the  required  height  on  the  new  soil,  and  fill  in  as  needed, 
thoroughly  firming  the  soil  until  complete.  A  covering  of  clean  oyster-shells  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  will  be  of  great  advantage,  and  all  tall  growers  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  high  winds  by  small  sticks  placed  diagonally  athwart 
them.  Then  remove  to  the  blooming-quarters,  place  on  strips  of  wood  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  worms,  and  give  the  best  available  protection  until  the  plants  are 
well  established  and  danger  from  sharp  spring  frosts  has  passed.  Nothing  gives 
this  better  than  Haythorn’s  hexagon  garden-net,  drawn  over  light  iron  hoops, 
under  which  the  pots  are  placed.  See  that  each  pot  is  upright,  or  water,  when 
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needed,  cannot  be  equally  distributed,  to  the  great  detriment,  if  not  death,  of  the 
plants. 

Some  discretion  is  necessary  in  potting  the  different  varieties,  many  requiring 
plenty  of  room,  and  others  suffering  from  over-potting.  The  cultivator  will  be 
guided  to  a  decision  on  this  point  by  the  habit  of  the  variety,  those  robust  re¬ 
quiring,  as  a  rule-,  plenty  of  room,  those  less  robust,  a  smaller  space.  Where  one¬ 
sized  pot  only  is  used,  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  placing  one,  two,  or 
three  plants  in  each,  according  to  their  strength.  Attend  constantly  and  care¬ 
fully  to  watering  the  plants,  so  long  as  left  in  the  small  pots. — E.  S.  Dodwell.^' 


THE  CHINESE  JUNIPER  versus  RABBITS,  &c. 


A  A  KNOW  not  whether  I  am  alone  in  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  immunity 
-  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese  Juniper  over  many  similar  kinds  of  Coniferae 

fin  reference  to  the  injurious  nibbling  propensities  of  rabbits  and  hares. 

People  may  live  for  ages  in  old  places,  amidst  a  variety  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
grown  up  and  assuming  their  full  dimensions,  and  yet  never  become  conversant 
with  a  tithe  of  the  many  vicissitudes  to  which  young  trees,  however  carefully 
planted  and  nursed,  are  exposed  during  their  infancy.  It  is  our  misfortune  here, 
what  with  sunken  haw-haw  fences  and  an  extent  of  boundary  fencing  of  one  kind 
and  another  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  lie  quite  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  both 
rabbits  and  hares ;  and  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  only  those  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  “young  stuff”  who  can  realise  the  amount  of  mischief 
these  creatures  are  capable  of  doing  in  plantations  of  young  trees. 

My  experience  here  is  that  whilst  they  almost  destroy  the  Arbor  Vitaes — the 
golden  one  more  especially,  Daphnes — Cneorum  in  particular,  Wellingtonias, 
Cedrus  Deodara^  and  Pinuses  generally,  they  have  never  yet  injured  the  Chinese 
Juniper.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Wiododendron  ponticum^  which  they 
rarely  nibble,  the  Box,  and  the  Chinese  Juniper  enjoy  the  greatest  immunity  from 
their  depredations.  I  may,  however,  add  that  they  have  never  materially  in¬ 
jured  any  of  our  Lawson  Cypress,  whether  normal  or  pigmy  varieties,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  interfere  much  with  Thujopsis  borealis. — William  Earley, 
Valentines. 


CROTON  MAJESTIOUS. 

'HIS  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Crotons,  being  free  in  growth,  elegant  in 
habit,  and  assuming  a  rich  tone  of  colouring.  Mr.  Bull,  by  whom  it 
was  imported  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  figure,  says  of  it : — The  leaves  are  narrowish  and  elongate  ;  when 
mature,  they  are  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  including  a  petiole  of  about  two 
inches  ;  they  are  linear  in  form,  acute,  sometimes  bluntish.  In  the  young  growth 
they  are  deep  green,  with  a  golden  rib  and  markings  representing  the  venation. 


*  Erratum. — John  Smith,  Bower,  given  in  the  lists  of  Best  Picotees  (p.  32)  as  a,  purple- 
edged,  should  have  appeared  in  the  Red-edged  class. 
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but  more  or  less  confluent.  In  the  older  and  more  matured  foliage,  the  green 
takes  on  a  deep  olive  hue,  while  the  yellow  portions  assume  more  or  less  a  deep 
crimson,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  plant  an  intermediate  hue  obtains.  The 
regularly-drooping  elongate  leaves  give  the  plant  a  very  elegant  character, 
which  is  much  enhanced  by  its  rich  tints  of  crimson  and  gold.  It  has  been 


awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  both  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  Societies. 

The  plant  has  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  the  golden-variegated  C.  Weismanni^ 
but  has  longer  leaves,  and  having  a  crimson  variegation,  forms  a  good  companion 
plant  for  that  exceedingly  ornamental  variety. — T.  Moore. 
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EHODODENDEON  OAUOASICUM  PICTUM. 

HODODENDRONS  easily  forced  are  extremely  useful,  and  if  we  liave  the 
correct  name  in  this — which  is  that  by  which  it  is  known  around 
Manchester — it  is  a  first-rate  sort.  We  have  had  a  plant  of  it  here 
lately,  with  about  150  trusses  of  flowers.  This  variety  may  be  said  to 
require  little  or  no  forcing.  The  plant  just  referred  to  was  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  early  vinery,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  conservatory.  The  colour  is  a  pretty 
rosy-pink,  and  it  is,  as  most  Rhododendrons  are,  a  very  handsome  decorative 
plant.  This  sort  is  very  readily  increased  from  layers,  almost  as  easily  as  the 
common  i?.  ponticum.  It  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  desired  for  forcing,  being 
such  a  free  flowerer ;  but  it  may  be  too  freely  used  for  planting  out-doors,  as 
from  its  disposition  to  flower  early  it  is  so  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  the  late 
frosts. — R.  Maokellar,  Abney  Hall^  Cheshire. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

^^(J’LORISTS  will  rejoice  that,  in  the  floricultural  literature  of  the  year,  a  grand 
Ojt'  favourite  is  treated  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  in  the  systematic,’ 
practical,  and  trusty  papers  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  in  the  Florist.  With 
the  help  of  brother-growers,  well  known,  he  has  at  an  early  stage  given 
that  most  important  way-mark  in  the  direct  road  of  satisfaction  and  success, — 
“  What  sorts  to  grow.” 

The  selection  is  large  enough  to  be  diflicult.  Among  so  many  flowers,  some 
must,  at  present,  be  admitted  that  are  confessedly  and  variously  below  first-class 
rank.  All  will  have  felt  this  who  joined  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  authoritative  list. 
It  weighed  so  heavily  upon  me,  that  I  broke  down  under  the  force  of  it.  I  could 
only  speak  to  the  best  I  knew,  and,  for  reasons  given  below,  I  felt  unable  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Dod well’s  call  to  join  in  the  election. 

The  short  list  which  I  append  is  so  far  from  being  in  opposition  to  the  other, 
that  Mr.  Dodwell  asked  me  for  it.  I  had  thought  it  of  little  use  just  now,  as  few 
of  the  flowers  are  yet  in  circulation  ;  they  will  need  no  comment  when  they  are. 
Plain  and  discernible  descriptions  of  flowers,  honestly  far  ahead  of  the  day,  might 
be  difficult  and  hardly  credited. 

I  know  it  to  be  the  raiser’s  wish  that  his  seedlings  should  speak  in  his  own 
silence,  and  win  their  way  by  their  worth  and  work.  I  know  them  all,  and  they 
would  be  grander  still  in  fairer  gardens,  but  although  I  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Simonites  in  Carnations  and  Picotees,  I  do  cast  aside  all  natural  sympathies 
arising  from  that  position,  and  speak  of  these  Sheffield  seedlings  as  if  I  had  no 
warm  attachment  to  them  for  their  raiser’s  sake  ;  no  knowledge  of  his  faith  and 
patience,  and  long  toil  of  years  ;  no  sense  of  the  modesty  that  makes  him  last  of 
all  florists  to  boast  of  his  own  successes ;  no  acquaintance  with  that  little  garden 
which,  forty  years  ago,  was  a  wild,  windy,  bony  strip,  on  a  bleak  hill-side  ;  and 
that  stands  now  the  dingiest,  most  smoke-afflicted,  frost-bitten,  furnace-blasted. 
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storm-stricken  plot  that  ever  went  by  the  sweet  name  of  “  garden.”  Yet,  if  there 
were  envious  men  among  florists,  might  this  be  a  very  Naboth’s  vineyard  to 
lovers  of  the  Auricula  and  the  Carnation. 

I  wish  I  could  invest  with  its  real  interest  the  history  of  the  little  list  I  give. 
Nothing  can  do  it  better  than  my  friend’s  plain  words.  He  says  : — “  The  work 
was  begun  when  I  was  very  young,  and  the  little  leisure-time  at  my  disposal  was 
only  sufficient  for  me  to  tend  and  fertilise  my  flowers.  This  had  often  to  be  done 
at  early  morning,  when  I  should  have  been  at  rest.  I  commenced  about  1848, 
and  purchased  my  first  lot  of  plants  from  an  unprincipled  grower,  who  took  me 
in.  I  had  only  three  varieties  out  of  the  lot  correct.  From  one  of  these 
(Matthews’  Enchantress)  I  took  my  first  pod  of  seed,  and  from  this  raised  three 
light  purples,  two  of  which  were  destroyed  in  winter.  From  the  one  that  sur¬ 
vived  I  took  seed,  and  raised  my  first  flower  for  the  National,  where  it  twice  won 
Premier,  and  was  afterwards  lost.” 

In  1859  came  his  Mrs.  Summers,  which  is  still,  J.  think,  sweetest  and  best  of 
heavy  purples  ;  also  his  Mrs.  Hanaford,  that,  like  his  Ganymede  and  others,  he 
himself  has  not  room  for  now. 

If  I  briefly  recount  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Sheffield  seedlings  their 
strong  points,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  interesting  as  testimony  to  the  valued  quahties 
now  gained  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  One  unvarying  point  I  mention  once 
for  all — for  it  underlies  and  runs  through  all — viz.,  breadth^  substance^  smoothness 
of  petcd.  Here  was  the  foundation  of  all.  Till  he  had  a  model  in  this,  Simonite 
did  not  begin  to  build.  He  laboured  first  for  a  good  form,  quietly  waiting  in 
all  other  properties  until  this  most  essential  one  was  won.  He  obtained  that,  and 
now  has  worked  upon  it  every  edge  in  Picotees  and  every  striping  in  Car¬ 
nations. 

His  light-red  edges  not  only  strengthen  a  weak  class,  but  revolutionise  it. 
They  had  wanted  a  pure  white,  a  wire  edge,  and  petals  without  a  bar.  They 
have  all  that  now,  and  to  again  avoid  repetition,  the  flowers  are  all  full  flowers ; 
no  more  thinness  of  petals  either  as  to  number  or  as  to  substance. 

Great  points  attained  in  bizarre  classes  are  intensity  and  abundance  of  the 
maroon,  the  white  pure,  and  the  striping  not  in  timid  fragmentary  flashes,  but 
in  bold,  handsome,  through  stripes.  This  is  a  fine  quality,  and  a  splashy  flower 
cannot  live  against  it. 

In  the  flake  classes  are  lovely  new  tints  of  rose  and  purple,  and  glorious 
scarlets.  Through  every  class  in  Picotees,  the  white  of  the  old  double  white 
Camellia,  a  wire  edging,  and  utter  freedom  from  bars  have  been  worked  up  to  by 
one  steady  hand  since  1848. 

I  conclude  with  notes  of  a  few  of  the  future  flowers.  Some  are  from  Mr. 
Simonite’s  own,  some  from  my  own  notes.  I  cannot  pretend  here  to  tell  a  tithe 
of  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  for  there  are  very  many,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can 
afford  data  for  memoranda  to  be  made  and  acted  upon  as  the  flowers  become 
accessible, 
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Carnations. 

S.  B.  Brilliant :  maroon,  very  dark,  scarlet  vivid,  white  good ;  bold  and  distinct  flower. 

—  Other  fine  seedlings  also  in  this  class,  not  yet  named. 

C.  B.  J.  D.  Hextall ;  grand  dark  maroon,  fine  white ;  full  bold  flower. 

—  Beedling  from  Wa7'rior ;  Seedling  from  Jenny  Lind :  both'  to  surpass  their 

parentage  in  distinctness,  fullness,  brightness,  and  steadiness. 

—  Frank :  colour  bright,  and  boldly  laid  on,  white  fine ;  petal  extra  broad. 

S.  F.  Rev.  F.  B.  Horner :  extra  smooth  broad  petal,  scarlet  bright,  white  pure. 

—  Several  other  flowers  in  this  class,  very  xxx. 

R.  F.  1875 :  white  pure,  rose  rich.  Also  A.  24  and  S.  14, 

P.  F.  No,  35 ;  in  style  of  Squire  Meynell ;  very  long-lived  flower.  No.  1  :  large  full 
flower,  with  finest-formed  petal ;  his  best  P.F.  of  all.  S.  1 ;  also  very  good. 

PiCOTEES. 

Lt.  Red.  Mrs.  Simonite  and  B.  4 :  these  are  sister  flowers,  petals  perfection,  wire  edged, 
solid,  white  pure  as  a  Camellia,  without  bar  or  spot. 

—  Haidee :  equal  to  the  above  in  all  properties,  but  edge  a  thinner  wire;  very 
distinct.  All  these  are  large  full  flowers. 

Med.  Red.  S.  65,  A.  7,  B.  31 :  the  last  like  a  refined  Lord  Valentia ;  all  pure  and  fine. 

Lt.  P.  There  is  a  family  of  exquisite  beauties  in  this  class ;  all  are  broad-petalled 
flowers,  white  unspotted,  and  edge  a  wire : — S.  224 ;  B.  20  ;  Prima  Donna  ; 
Mrs.  Crosland. 

Hy.  P.  Mrs.  Summers  is  well  known  in  this  class ;  and  No.  23  is  an  original  flower, 
colour  almost  mauve,  a  pale  purple  tint  in  it ;  petal  -without  bar  or  spot. 

Hy.  Rose.  Madge  Wildfire:  broad  pure  white  petal,  heavily  edged  bright  red. 

Lt.  Rose.  Sylph :  white,  very  pure,  rose  very  vivid,  very  broad  smooth  flower. 

—  Teresa :  the  nearest  approach  in  light  rose  to  a  wire  edge ;  no  bars ;  bright. 
No.  84,  83,  52  are  other  fine  flowers  in  this  class. 

Med.  Rose.  Fanny  Crossland:  a  most  lovely  full,  pure,  wonderful  flowei’,  without  one  weak  point. 

— F.  D.  Hoenee,  Vicarage.,  Kirlihg  Malzeard.,  Ripon, 


EUPHOEBIA  JACQUINI^FLOKA. 

'HE  present  time  is  possibly  the  best  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  this  verj’ 
useful  winter-flowering  plant,  which  is  found  to  be  most  valuable  for  the 
production  of  flowers  of  the  very  brightest  hue,  at  a  season  when  flowers 
are  necessarily  scarce.  These  flowers  have  also  the  very  desirable  property 
of  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition  after  they  are  out,  when  placed  in 
water.  From  the  habit  of  growth  of  this  plant,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  produce 
what  may  be  considered  as  well-grown  or  well-formed  specimens.  Should  this 
be  desired,  the  application  of  any  system  of  training  has  the  effect  of  communi^ 
eating  to  the  plants  operated  upon  a  somewhat  stiff  and  unnatural  appearance. 

I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  this  plant  somewhat  extensively  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  cut  flowers  during  winter,  and  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  produce  large  and  fine  specimens,  succeed,  nevertheless,  in  obtaining 
very  useful  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  generally  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  in.  in 
diameter.  As  the  method  I  pursue  may  differ  from  that  of  others,  I  will  endeavour, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  describe  it.  About  the  middle  of  February,  or  when 
most  of  the  flowering  shoots  have  been  cut  from  the  plants,  the  remaining  portions, 
or  as  much  of  them  as  may  be  required,  are  formed  into  cuttings  some  3  in.  in 
length,  and  these  are  inserted  in  a  compost  formed  of  about  equal  parts  finely 
sifted  leaf-soil  and  silver-sand,  using  6-in.  pots,  well  drained.  The  pots  containing 
the  cuttings  should  then  be  plunged,  or  placed  upon  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  a 
propagating-glass  should  be  placed  over  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°.  In 
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about  a  montli,  more  or  less,  the  cuttings  are  generally  well  rooted,  and  are  then 
shook  out  of  the  sandy  compost  in  which  they  have  been  growing,  and  tied 
together  in  fours  or  fives,  using  for  the  purpose  of  ligature  a  shred  of  bast,  and 
binding  them  close  to  where  the  roots  are  emitted.  I  use  pots  some  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  compost  formed  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  leaf-mould  and  silver-sand ;  and  I  place  the 
plants  in  a  growing  temperature  not  under  65®.  Each  cutting  will  at  least  pro¬ 
duce  two  shoots,  and  where  there  are  five  such  cuttings  bound  together  ten  young 
shoots  will  constitute  something  of  a  bush.  It  will  be  necessary  to  stop  or 
shorten  any  shoots  which  may  be  inclined  to  become  too  strong,  with  the  view  of 
regulating  or  balancing  the  form  of  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  are  shifted  into  their 
flowering-pots,  which  are  seldom  of  greater  dimensions  than  6  in.  in  diameter ; 
and  the  soil  used  is  the  same  as  has  been  already  described.  The  plants  require 
to  be  kept  for  some  time  after  this  in  a  close,  warm  temperature,  and  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  glass,  with  the  view  of  preventing  etiolation,  but  may,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  or  early  in  July,  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  them  receiving  anything  like  a  check  by  being  placed  in  a 
draught,  or  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  being  allowed  to  become 
too  dry  or  too  wet,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  all,  or  a  great  portion  of 
the  leaves,  to  fall  off. 

The  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  stove,  or  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 
70°,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  October,  and  will  then,  if  they  have  been 
properly  managed,  have  the  appearance  of  small  healthy  bushes,  with  rich  dark 
green  foliage,  and  some  ten  or  more  shoots  to  each,  which  will  all  spring  from 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  By  tying  the  rooted  cuttings  together  close  to  the 
roots,  the  ligature  is  brought  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  four  or  five 
cuttings  appear  to  form  one  short  stout  stem.  The  use  of  stakes  or  supports  of 
any  kind  is  generally  found  unnecessary,  and  the  plants  present  a  free  and  graceful 
appearance,  which  renders  them  suitable  for  the  table,  and  for  other  decorative 
purposes. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  produce  very  long  racemes  of  these  brilliantly-coloured 
flowers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  wreaths,  &c.,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  secured 
by  growing  only  one  plant  in  a  pot,  and  restricting  it  to  one  shoot,  which  should 
not  be  stopped.  Old  plants  may,  if  desired,  be  retained  for  another  season,  but 
young  plants  generally  produce  the  finest  racemes  of  bloom. — P.  Grieve,  Culfordy 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  * 

THE  KIPENING  AND  KEEPING  OF  FEUIT. 


HE  difference  in  the  ripening  of  fruit  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
season,  and  on  the  aspect  on  which  the  trees  are  grown.  Except  for  a  few 
trees  of  early  varieties,  such  as  Marie  Louise.^  Williamses  Bon  Chretien.^  or 
Thompson’s^  south  walls  are  bad  for  Pears,  especially  for  late  varieties.  It 
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is  often  seen  that  years  ago  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  aspect  in  planting 
wall-trees,  valuable  sites  being  wasted,  as  it  were,  on  late  Pears,  Plums,  or  Morello 
Cherries,  so  that  they  shrivel  or  ripen  prematurely,  and  consequently  do  not  last 
their  proper  season.  Such  favourable  places  would  have  been  far  more  advan¬ 
tageously  occupied  by  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  or  Figs.  The  keeping  of 
fruit  depends  on  the  care  bestowed  in  gathering,  and  the  position  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit-room,  which  should  be  at  the  back  of  a  range  of  houses,  so  that 
it  has  a  north  aspect.  It  ought  to  be  somewhat  dark,  with  a  free  current  of  air 
admitted  by  means  of  luffer  windows  in  the  side-walls,  and  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  to  carry  away  the  dampness  given  off  by  the  fruit.  Pears  are  often 
gathered  before  they  are  ready,  on  account  of  birds  pecking  holes  in  the  fruit 
close  to  the  stalk.  Such,  or  any  that  are  specked — as  the  Easter  Beurre  and 
Beurre  Ranee  generally  are,  when  growing  near  the  roots  of  large  trees,  or  when  the 
roots  get  into  bad  soil — should  never  be  stored  among  the  sound  fruit.  During 
winter  fruit-rooms  continually  require  looking  through,  to  remove  any  decaying* 
specimens,  the  old  adage  being  specially  applicable  :  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
Fruit  will  keep  best  if  put  out  in  thin  layers.  The  room  should,  if  possible,  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  being  warmed,  as  this  is  a  great  advantage  in  severe 
weather. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  ripening  in  the  Pears  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Earley  (p.  40),  both  gatherings,  I  presume,  being  from  the  same 
tree.  Some  examples  of  Beurre  Biel  from  a  south  wall  here,  ripened  prematurely  ; 
the  flavour  was  not  of.  the  best,  but  they  did  not  “go  to  sleep  while  some 
KnighVs  Monarchs  on  a  south  wall  dropped  off  early,  withered,  and  were  no  use ; 
this  being  a  late  variety,  I  conclude  it  is  the  aspect  which  is  at  fault. — G.  Potts, 
Jun.^  Firle  Park  Gardens^  Lewes. 
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Chapter  VI. — The  Peach  and  Nectarine  {Continued). 

^^T  will  now  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  details  of  the 
ujB  first  few  years  preparation  and  training  of  the  young  trees,  up  to  the 
^  fruiting  point,  both  as  a  guide  to  the  planter  as  to  the  selection  of  advanced 
trees  in  a  nursery,  and  also  as  indicating  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  the  practice  of  those  who  desire  to  enter  into  the  preparation  of 
their  own  trees  from  the  first. 

It  will  be  best  to  commence  with  a  maiden  tree,  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
first  year’s  growth  of  a  bud  inserted  during  the  previous  year  on  a  properly 
prepared  stock — or  a  maiden  tree  may  be  the  growth  of  a  graft  inserted  on  a 
stock  during  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  the  system  of  budding  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  and,  indeed,  is 
probably  universally  practised.  The  stock  should  be  especially  prepared,  by 
lifting  the  previous  year,  and  cutting  away  all  the  largest  roots  having  a  downward 
tendency,  as  before  advised  ;  and  if  this  is  done  early  in  October,  and  the  stock 
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replanted  at  once,  in  the  following  March  it  may  be  headed  back  nearly  close  to 
the  ground,  and  there  will  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
shoot  on  which  to  bud  for  dwarf  trees.  The  stocks  for  Standard  trees,  or  riders, 
as  the  old  gardeners  called  them,  require  more  preparation,  and  a  longer  time  to 
bring  them  ready  for  -budding,  from  which  point  the  after-treatment  will  be 
precisely  alike  in  both. 

In  budding  for  dwarf  trees  for  training,  it  is  best  to  insert  the  bud  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  stock  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  ;  the  less  the  better,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  stocks  are  much 
less  free  in  growth  than  the  scions,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  an  overgrown 
excrescence  at  the  point  of  junction  is  formed  which  is  in  no  case  ornamental, 
and  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided  by  budding  as  near  to  the  root  as  possible, 
so  as  to  enable  the  planter,  without  any  detriment  to  the  well-doing  of  the  tree, 
to  cover  the  stock  with  earth,  thereby  sheltering  it  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  its  shade  inducing  the  swelling- out  of  the  stock  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  to  the  growth  above.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  and  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  this  action  of  the  burning  sun  upon  the  exposed  stocks  of 
trees  planted  against  walls,  and  especially  those  in  a  southern  aspect,  cannot  but 
be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees,  because  opposed  to  natural  conditions. 
No  tree  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  having  free  room  for  development,  ever  exposes 
the  main  stem ;  on  the  contrary,  every  tendency  appears  to  be  to  dispose  the 
branches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  all  the  shelter  possible.  Are  we  not, 
therefore,  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  natural  laws  when  we  expose  the  stems 
of  our  peach-trees  on  south  walls  to  the  burning  heat  of  summer  without  any 
shelter  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  they  are  under  artificial  treatment,  but  art  is 
always  the  more  perfect  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  nature,  and  nature  points  to 
shelter.  Now,  during  the  great  heat  of  summer  the  branches  are  all  protected 
by  the  foliage  which  droops  over  them,  but  the  exposed  parts  of  the  main  stems 
near  the  stock  are  always  in  some  degree  excoriated,  rough,  and  contracted,  and 
always  more  or  less  so  in  proportion  as  the  stock  is  of  a  free  habit  of  growth  or 
contracted.  For  this  reason,  I  recommend  budding  as  near  the  surface  as  possible, 
so  that  when  planted  in  its  place  the  stock  should  not  be  visible.  Of  course,  a 
little  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  where  strict  rules  cannot 
always  be  adhered  to  ;  and  if  the  stock  must  be  above  the  surface,  something  should 
be  placed  before  it,  such  as  a  slate,  or  a  half-round  old-fashioned  drain-tile,  or  a 
ridge-tile,  to  give  it  artificial  shade.  In  the  case  of  standards,  the  evil  of  exposing 
their  long  stems  to  the  burning  sun  becomes  far  more  glaring,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  best  method  to  counteract  this  is  to  swathe  them  in  tightly-twisted 
hay-bands,  or  to  bind  them  up  in  long  green  moss,  which  is  the  neatest  of  the 
two.  During  drought  or  burning  heat,  it  is  good  practice  to  saturate  this  bind¬ 
ing  with  water  occasionally,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  stems  so  bound-up 
and  kept  moist  have  thrown  out  rootlets  all  the  way  up — a  result  which  may  be  of 
benefit  or  injurious,  physiologists  must  determine  which — but  I  do  know  that 
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I  have  had  stems  so  treated  swell  out  as  large  in  six  years  as  exposed  ones  have 
done  in  twelve,  and  they  have  carried  fine  heads  without  any  excrescences  at  the 
point  of  junction. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  maiden  tree.  When  the  bud  starts  in  the  spring 
a  stout  stake  should  be  driven  in  alongside  of  it,  to  which,  as  it  advances  in 
growth,  it  must  be  fastened,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  growth  pos¬ 
sible  without  any  pinching-back.  It  should  be  made  a  rule  to  bud  only  strong 
stocks  ;  all  weakly  ones  should  either  be  rejected,  or  cut  back  close  to  the  ground 
again  and  again  until  they  do  throw  up  a  strong  shoot,  whereon  to  bud,  which  some 
never  will,  and  therefore  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  destroyed. 
Early  in  October  the  tree  should  be  again  lifted,  and  after  removing  all  extra¬ 
strong  and  ill-placed  roots,  replanted  at  once  in  the  place  intended  for  training. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  in  the  open  quarter  until  the  tree 
is  ready  for  planting  against  the  wall,  for  whieh  two  years  will  suffice,  although 
they  may  sometimes  stand  three  years  if  required,  but  if  so,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lift  them  at  the  end  of  two  years,  which  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
checking  over-luxuriance  and  inducing  a  fruitful  habit.— John  Cox,  Bedleaf, 


APPEOVED  NEW  VEGETABLES. 


the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  at  page  36, 1  see  that  Mr.  John  Clark  has 
given  a  list  of  approved  new  vegetables  grown  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  last 

fyear.  With  the  trials  of  vegetables  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Hortieultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  and  the  opinions  given  by  growers  like  Mr.  Clark,  of 
the  so-called  new  kinds  annually  sent  out,  many  gardeners  and  amateurs,  with 
limited  gardens  and  means,  are  greatly  assisted  in  judging  what  to  select  from 
the  seed-lists.  Last  year  I  grew  the  varieties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  I 
can  likewise  recommend  them  ;  but  in  addition,  I  will  add  a  few  more,  that  I 
believe  will  be  found  worth  growing.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  me  for  trial 
by  the  seedsmen  sending  them  out,  and  others  I  purchased  with  my  usual  seed 
supply. 

The  following  I  found  to  be  acquisitions,  namely  ; — Carter^ s  Long-fod  Broad 
Beaii^  not  so  long  in  the  pod  or  so  early  as  the  Seville,  but  with  larger  and 
better-fiavoured  beans ;  Carter’’ s  White  Advancer^  a  French  Bean  with  long  pods 
of  the  Negro  type,  and  very  prolific  ;  Cartels  Early  Heartwell  Cahhage^  an  ex¬ 
cellent  early  Cabbage  of  the  dwarf-growing  class.  Carter’’ s  New  Cabbage  Lettuce^ 
described  as  of  American  origin,  is  a  very  distinct  curly-leaved  non-hearting  sort, 
but  very  crisp  and  good  for  salads.  Carter’s  Neio  Fern-leaved  Parsley  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  excellent  variety  for  garnishing.  Sutton’s  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  Pea 
is  a  peculiar-coloured,  tall-growing  kind,  of  good  cropping  quality,  and  the  peas 
are  of  excellent  flavour.  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  Broccoli  is  an  acquisition  to  that 
important  class  of  vegetables  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Veitch’s  Self -Protecting 
Autwnn^  so  valuable  for  its  use  before  the  true  Snow’s  Winter  White  comes  in. 
Amongst  new  Cauliflowers,  Dean’s  Early  Snowball  is  a  very  dwarf  and  distinct 
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sort  for  growing  under  hand-glasses,  as  it  can  be  cut  from  them  early  in  May  in 
favourable  springs. 

Of  the  new  varieties  of  American  Potatos  lately  sent  out  at  high  prices,  the 
Snowflake  seems  to  be  most  approved  of,  for  its  fine  shape  and  good  cropping 
qualities.  The  Extra  Early  Vermont  has  been  likewise  grown  to  some  extent, 
but  like  the  Early  Pose  section,  it  has  an  objectionable  flavour  in  some  soils.  Of 
all  the  American  Potatos  grown  by  me.  Climax  has  proved  the  best  for  table  use, 
and  it  is  likewise  a  prolific  cropper,  and  can  be  grown  early  enough  to  escape  the 
disease.  Last  year  all  these  American  kinds,  where  not  planted,  and  lifted  early, 
were  as  much  attacked  by  the  fungus  as  our  own ;  and  they  are  said  by  some 
growers  to  deteriorate  if  not  grown  from  imported  tubers — which  opinion  is 
doubtless  mostly  favoured  by  the  importers.  I  see  that  Potato  seed  raised  from 
the  American  kinds  in  America  is  advertised  for  sale  in  England,  but  I  should 
rather  prefer  sowing  seeds  obtained  from  our  own  varieties,  and  especially  some 
of  M?.  Fenn’s  saving.— -William  Tillery,  Welheck. 


BOUQUETS  IN  WATER. 

T  may  not  be  generally  known  that  flowers,  singly  or  in  Bouquets,  may  be 
preserved  in  all  their  .freshness  and  beauty  for  a  considerable  period  by 
keeping  them  entirely  in  water,  in  which  manner  they  form  a  very  pleasing 
ornament  for  a  window,  as  they  require  plenty  of  light. 
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The  requirements  are  : — First,  a  bell-glass,  which  should  be  very  clear  and 
white ;  the  size  may  be  from  that  required  for  a  single  flower,  say,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  up  to  one  like  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  diameter  of  nine  inches  ;  the  lower  stand  in  which  it  is  placed  will  admit 
of  great  variety  of  form  ;  it  may  be  of  glass  or  china,  and  plain  or  ornamental, 
and  low  like  the  engraving,  or  elevated  on  a  stand  ;  but  one  thing  is  indispensable, 
the  bottom  must  be  perfectly  flat,  and  at  least  half-an-inch  in  depth.  The 
interior  stand  will  also  admit  of  much  variety,  the  indispensable  part  being  that 
it  should  be  formed  of  some  substance  not  likely  to  colour  the  water,  heavy 
enough  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  pierced  with  holes,  into  which  the  stems  of 
the  flowers  are  inserted,  and  securely  fastened  with  small  plugs  of  white  wood. 

The  modus  operandi^  which  requires  much  care,  is  simple  enough,  when 
,  understood.  Fill  a  tub  with  the  clearest  and  purest  water  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  completely  cover  both  stand  and  glass ;  then  place  the  lower  stand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  and  having  arranged  the  bouquet  on  the  smaller  stand,*  with 
whatever  is  used  for  anchoring  the  flowers,  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
stand,  and  as  the  flowers  will  be  partially  disarranged  in  passing  downwards 
through  the  water,  let  them  be  carefully  manipulated  and  placed  in  position. 
The  bell  glass  must  now  be  immersed  sideways  into  the  water,  and  gradually 
sunk  down,  so  as  to  be  placed  over  the  bouquet,  especial  care  being  taken  that  no 
air  is  left  under  the  glass.  The  whole  should  then  be  lifted  out  by  the  lower 
stand  and  placed  in  position,  and  if  well  done,  it  will  foim  an  elegant  ornament, 
and  the  flowers  will  retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  time. 

Some  kinds  of  plants,  and  notably  the  foliage  of  maiden-hair  fern  and  of 
heaths,  appear  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  air  in  themselves,  and  this  comes 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  and  forms  innumerable  small  globules,  which  gives 
the  bouquet  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  dew-drops  or  diamonds,  and 
has  an  extremely  beautiful  effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  or  when  seen  by 
lamplight. — John  Cox,  Bedleaf. 


DOUBLE  DAISIES. 

apology  is  necessary  for  calling  attention  to  this,  one  of  the  homeliest,  as 
7^  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  our  earlier-blooming  spring 
flowers.  “  Did  we,”  says  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  book  on  Alpine  Flowers^ 
did  we  only  And  the  Daisy  in  company  with  Androsaces  on  the  high 
Alps,  or  even  so  far  out  of  our  way  as  the  lowest  Gentian,  we  would  of  course  be 
enraptured  with  its  neatness  of  habit  and  delicate  purity  of  tone.”  We  are  apt 
to  under-estimate  many  beautiful  flowers  just  because  they  are  common,  and  no 
flower  more  so  than  the  Daisy. 

I  have  sought  in  vain  for  some  reliable  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
various  double  forms  now  in  cultivation.  How  many  of  them  are  species,  or 
varieties  of  species  ?  There  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  difference  between  the 
Red  and  White  quilled  varieties,  and  the  Pink  and  White  ligulate  forms. 
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Again,  the  old  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy  differs  materially  from  the  others  ;  so 
does  the  early  Mottled  Crimson,  with  its  variegated  crimson  and  white  flowers, 
and  half-flat,  half-quilled  florets,  from  any  of  the  preceding,  while  the  late- 
flowering  large  Crown  Daisy  is  even  more  distinct  in  character.  A  classiflcation 
of  double  Daisies  is  badly  wanted. 

In  places  where  spring  gardening  is  well  done,  the  double  Daisy  is  largely 
employed,  and  with  the  most  charming  effects.  It  is  of  a  very  dwarf  and  compact 
habit ;  it  makes  a  regular  growth  ;  it  flowers  early  and  continuously,  and  so 
profuse  of  bloom  is  it  that  dense  masses  of  colour  are  furnished  by  it.  At 
Belvoir,  Castle  Ashby,  Cliveden,  and  many  other  well-known  places,  the  Daisy  is 
a  chief  feature  in  the  spring  garden,  and  no  description  can  do  full  justice  to  its 
merits. 

The  darkest  of  all  the  red  varieties  is  of  quite  a  deep  crimson  hue,  but  the 
flowers  are  small,  which  mars  its  effectiveness.  The  ordinary  Double-red  DMsy, 
so  much  grown  for  market  purposes,  has  much  larger  flowers,  and  is  of  a  paler 
hue  of  colour.  It  is  a  most  effective  and  useful  variety.  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  double-red  Daisy  with  flat  petals,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  one  in 
existence.  The  Aucuba-leaved  varieties  are,  no  doubt,  sports  from  the  common 
red  variety  ;  first *it  sported  to  crimson,  then  white,  and  then  pink,  and  they  are 
all  very  effective,  as  there  is  the  added  decorative  quality  of  the  charmingly- 
marked  leaves. 

The  Mottled  Crimson  variety  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  as  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  effective.  It  is,  at  present,  but  sparingly  cultivated,  because  so 
scarce  ;  when  it  is  better  known,  it  will  be  a  favourite  in  spring  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  remarkably  full,  and  when  fully  expanded  take  on  a  striped  appearance. 

Of  white  Daisies  we  have  the  ordinary  Double  White,  with  ligulate  florets, 
which,  while  very  effective,  has  the  drawback  of  showing  a  conspicuous  yellow 
centre  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded.  The  new  white  quilled  variety. 
White  Globe,  gives  us  a  white  Daisy  with  very  large  full  flowers  that  become 
fuller  as  they  age,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  superb  variety. 

The  Crown  Daisy  is  a  late-blooming  variety,  and  as  such,  is  of  little  value 
when  early  displays  are  wanted.  It  is,  however,  very  effective  at  the  end  of 
April  and  in  May.  A  strain  of  seedlings  raised  from  this  variety  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  name  of  Victorian  Daisies,  and  they  are  very  effective  indeed 
in  borders. 

The  Double  Daisy  yields  seed,  and  many  varieties  are  being  raised  in  that 
way  ;  but  they  all  more  or  less  lack  the  size  of  the  types  in  common  use,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  are  fully  double.  The  result  scarcely  repays  the  trouble.  Sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  any  one  is  desirous  of  raising  seedling  Daisies,  he  should 
either  obtain  some  seed  of  a  good  strain,  or  save  his  own  seed  from  some  of  the 
best  varieties  he  has  in  cultivation.  The  seed  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  a 
piece  of  prepared  ground  in  the  open  air,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  a  little 
moist  till  the  plants  appear  above  ground.  They  should  be  kept  well  watered  in 
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dry  weather,  to  encourage  them  to  grow  into  size,  so  as  to  be  good  strong  plants 
by  the  time  they  are  planted  out  for  blooming  in  the  autumn.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  early  summer,  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  flowers. 

The  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  well 
dressed  with  plenty  of  leaf -mould  ;  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  lines  6  in. 
apart,  and  the  plants  3  in.  apart  in  the  line.  They  will  flower  in  early  spring, 
and  any  good  varieties  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  propagate  should  be  marked 
and  preserved  for  the  purpose. 

The  Daisy  can  be  plentifully  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  either  in 
early  spring,  or  in  August  and  September,  and  the  divided  parts  should  be  planted 
in  a  rich  soil,  on  a  shady,  cool  border,  and  flrmly  trodden  into  the  ground.  Here 
they  readily  make  root,  and  soon  grow  into  fine  strong  plants.  There  is  nothing 
like  strong,  well-established  plants,  to  go  out  in  the  flower-beds  in  autumn,  as 
they  are  certain  to  bloom  early,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Let  any  one,  who 
is  not  already  acquainted  with  the  value  as  decorative  agents  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Daisies,  make  an  attempt  at  planting  them  in  his  garden  for  winter 
a\id  spring  blooming.  I  assure  him  in  all  truth  that  he  will  be  greatly  delighted 
with  their  effective  service. 

By  the  first  week  in  October,  his  summer  bedding-plants  will  have  ceased  to 
display  their  charms ;  he  should  then  dig  the  beds,  beating  the  soil  flnely,  and 
mingling  with  it  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  and  then  plant  the  Daisies  in  masses, 
clumps,  or  lines,  according  to  their  colours,  as  he  thinks  best.  The  green  tufted 
plants  give  the  beds  quite  a  furnished  appearance  during  winter,  and  by  the  first 
week  in  March  they  begin  to  put  forth  their  flowers,  and  they  light  up  the  garden 
with  a  quiet  pleasant  beauty,  peculiarly  their  own.  In  May,  when  lifted  to  make 
room  for  the  summer  bedding-plants,  the  roots  can  be  divided,  and  planted  as 
before  recommended,  for  use  the  following  autumn. — Eichaed  Dean,  Ealing. 


LIGUSTEUM  CORIACEUM. 

[NE  of  the  most  distinct-looking  of  evergreen  shrubs,  remarkable  no  less  for 
■  * 

its  dwarf  habit  and  dense  growth,  than  for  the  thick  leathery  texture  of 
its  short  blunt  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country'by  Mr.  Fortune,  probably  about  1861,  as  we.  And  it  offered, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  by  Messrs.  Standish  and  Co.,  of  Ascot,  in  1868,  and 
as  it  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  no  doubt  the  interval  had  been  employed  in  working 
up  a  stock.  The  late  Mr.  Standish  observes  that  “  it  is  the  gem  of  low-growing 
evergreens,”  and  that  “the  leaves  are  so  thick  and  glossy,  that  it  will  do 
admirably  for  London  gardens.’^ 

The  plant,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  our  climate,  forms  a  compact,  dense,  dwarf, 
evergreen  shrub,  attaining  about  5  ft.  in  height,  branched  from  the  base,  the  branches 
numerous  and  erect.  The  persistent  leaves  are  somewhat  decussate,  very  closely 
set,  remarkably  coriaceous,  shortly  oval  or  suborbicular,  sometimes  subcordiform, 
everywhere  glabrous,  of  a  very  deep  green  colour  above,  paler  and  glaucescent 
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beneath,  and  seated  on  very  short  petioles.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
numerous,  collected  on  the  short  ramifications  of  a  stiff,  erect,  terminal  panicle, 
the  individual  blossoms  being  formed  of  small,  rather  arcuate  spreading  petals. 
These  flowers  have  a  scent  like  that  of  the  common  privet,  but  less  penetrating. 


It  is  a  good  addition  to  our  low-growing  hardy  evergreens,  and  an  excellent 
plant  for  introduction  into  formal  or  geometrical  gardens,  as  its  stiff  growth  and 
stout  foliage  give  it  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  plant  which  has  been  cast  in  metal, 
but  pleasing  withal,  on  account  of  its  sharply  defined  outlines.  Our  figure  is 
from  the  Revue  Horticole^  in  which  it  has  recently  been  published. — T.  Moore. 


SPKING  WORK  AMONGST  AURICULAS. 

'  Y  the  time  we  get  into  the  third  week  of  March,  when  the  sun  begins  to 
get  more  powerj  and  the  atmosphere  is  clear  (although  the  wind  may 
be  blowing  cold  from  the  east),  I  have  known  it  to  be  necessary  to  shade 
the  plants  with  some  sort  of  awning.  Thin  calico  is  as  good  as  anything 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be  only  for  a  short  time  during  mid-day,  just  to 
keep  the  sun  from  flagging  the  plants,  which  should  at  all  times  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  checks  the  plant,  but  injures  the  bloom. 
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After  about  tbe  10th  of  April  a  little  more  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  a 
fine  bloom.  The  rain  must  be  kept  off,  and  artificial  watering  will  be  necessary, 
which  may  be  best  done  with  a  small  three-half-pint  water-can,  with  a  sort  of 
crane-spout,  which  might  at  any  time  be  just  run  round  the  rim  of  the  pots 
without  wetting  the  blooms,  or  even  the  plants,  which  is  as  well.  This,  for 
three  weeks,  or  may  be,  the  whole  month,  is  the  most  critical  season  of  the  year ; 
a  day’s  neglect  or  mismanagement  may  cause  all  the  care  and  painstaking  one 
may  have  been  at  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  be  thrown  away. 
One  grand  object  during  the  blooming  of  the  Auricula  is  to  keep  the  interior  of 
the  frames,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be,  as  near  the  same  temperature  as  pos¬ 
sible.  After  a  hot  day’s  sunshine,  when  the  plants  have  to  be  shaded  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  day,  it  will  be  quite  as  well,  about  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
if  the  day  is  favourable,  to  take  off  the  mats  and  the  lights  also  for  an  hour 
or  so,  placing  the  lights  on  again,  and  closing  them  while  the  sun  is  still  shining 
on  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  the  frames,  cover  them  well  up,  so  that 
what  warmth  they  contain  may  be  kept  therein  during  the  night.  At  day-break 
every  morning,  when  the  sun  shines  clear,  take  off  both  mats  and  lights  up  to 
9  o’clock ;  then  put  the  lights  on  again,  but  tilt  them  well  up  at  the  back ; 
shade  with  some  thin  awning  from  that  time  until  3  p.m.,  and  follow  on  as 
before  recommended.  There  is  one  other  little  matter  1  may  mention.  At  the 
time  I  was  in  full  swing  growing  Auriculas  for  exhibition,  I  had  two  or  three 
small  one-light  frames — such  as  I  could  shift  about  to  face  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  just  as  required — for  hastening  on  late  green-edged  and  other  sorts,  for  the 
seifs  in  particular  are  generally  much  earlier  than  the  edged  sorts.  For  these  late 
sorts  I  placed  the  small  frames  full  south,  in  the  most  sheltered  spot  in  the 
garden.  For  the  seifs,  and  the  earlier  kinds  of  Polyanthus  as  well,  I  placed  the 
frame  full  east,  only  allowing  them  about  two  hours’  morning  sun  at  the  most, 
and  shading  after  during  day-time  up  to  6  p.m.,  then  covering  the  frames  well 
up,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  main  stock  frames. 

At  all  times  from  March  up  to  the  end  of  April,  when  the  plants  are  mostly 
in  bloom — in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least — it  is  well  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  checks  to  the  plants,  such  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  as 
checks  of  this  kind  will  stunt  the  blooms,  when  standing  in  the  bell  state,  stop 
their  growing  to  any  size  by  setting  them  fast  in  the  bell,  and  prevent  them  from 
opening,  or  from  being  got  sufficiently  flat  for  exhibiting. 

The  Auricula,  which  I  look  upon  as  being  A  1  among  florists’  flowers, 
requires',  in  order  to  grow  and  bloom  it  well,  and  to  keep  it  the  year  through  in 
a  proper  healthy  state,  to  be  more  strictly  and  more  diligently  looked  after  than 
any  of  the  other  “  florists’  flowers,”  such  as  Tulips^  Pinks,  Pansies,  Ranunculus, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  for  soil  a  compost  suit¬ 
able  to  its  nature,  to  be  repotted  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  be  moved  and 
removed  according  to  the  season.  I  know  there  are  growers  who  differ  from  me 
in  several  points,  such  as  the  time  for  topping  up  the  plants,  repotting,  &c. ;  but 
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after  many  years’  practice  in  top-dressing  and  repotting,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  top-dressing  was  best  done  previous  to  their  starting  into  growth ;  I  find 
this  to  be  a  preventive  of  check  after  the  plants  have  made  a  start.  As  to  the 
time  for  repotting,  I  look  upon  July  as  being  the  best  and  most  suitable  period 
for  that  operation.  On  these  matters  I  might  enlarge  to  a  great  extent — much 
greater,  indeed,  than  the  limits  of  a  monthly  periodical  could  allow  ;  but  I  may 
take  up  the  subject  again,  and  record  some  of  the  facts  which  I  have  learned 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation.  For  the  moment,  I  will  conclude  with 
advice  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  plants  after  the  fall  of  the  bloom.  When 
the  sun  gets  too  strong  for  the  plants  in  the  southern  aspect,  they  must  be  taken 
and  placed  in  their  summer  quarters,  a  full  north  aspect  being  the  most 
suitable,  where  they  can  have  the  sun  from  its  rising  up  to  7  or  8  o’clock,  and 
again  after  4  p.m.  Here  they  should  be  exposed  to  all  weathers,  except  thunder¬ 
storms  or  heavy  rains  and  hail,  which  must  be  guarded  against  at  this,  as  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  plants  will  be  at  home  in  this  situation  from  early  in 
May,  through  June,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  as  soon  as  the  middle  of 
July  arrives  I  recommend  the  repotting  to  be  begun  forthwith,  and  if  possible, 
finished  off  before  the  month  is  out. 

After  the  coming  National  Auricula  Show,  I  will  endeavour  to  continue  this 
gossip,  and  will  give  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best,  both  of  the  old  and  newer  kinds 
in  each  class,  not  forgetting  the  Alpines. — J.  Hepwoeth,  Huddersfield, 
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FLOWERS. 

tNOWDROPS  are  now  becoming  plentiful,  showing  quantities  of  welcome 
fiowers ;  these,  with  the  golden-tipped  Sedim  acre^  the  single  blue  Hepa- 
tica,  and  a  few  other  flowers,  indicate  the  advance  of  spring.  Daisies,  too? 

V  are  showing  on  warm  slopes.  Rooted  cuttings  of  Cloves  and  other  Car- 
7iations  might  be  planted  in  chosen  beds,  and  if  allowed  15  in.  or  18  in.  apart,  a 
carpeting  of  any  favourite  colour  may  be  introduced  for  the  summer  hereafter, 
such  as  blue  Lobelia  or  Koniga  variegata^  separate  or  mixed.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  time  to  layer  the  shoots  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  September,  so 
that  this  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  old  Clove  being  introduced  into  the 
parterre  garden  ;  it  is  too  often  seen  in  isolated  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden 
all  by  itself,  which  is  scarcely  giving  this  fine  old  flower  fair-play.  A  very 
beautiful,  free-flowering,  and  late  kind,  quite  as  late  as  the  old  Clove,  is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,^  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  All  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  should 
have  their  rearranging  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  In  late,  cold  places,  Gladio¬ 
luses  should  be  potted  in  6-in.  pots,  and  put  in  a  cold  frame  ;  in  favoured  parts 
they  should  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible,  and  planted  in  positions  least  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind  and  rain ;  they  are  most  invaluable  when  they  come  in  late  in 
autumn,  and  if  grown  in  pots  of  rich  soil,  they  may  be  lifted  and  brought  under 
shelter,  and  in  this  way,  by  retarding  the  roots  as  long  as  possible,  they  may  be 
got  to  flower  late  on  in  the  winter.  Flower-seeds  such  as  Lobelia,,  Pyrethruni,,  &c., 
should  be  sown  in  warmth,  if  not  already  done.  Preparation  should  also  be  in 
progress  for  the  increase  of  all  sorts  of  bedding-stuff.  So  many  means  are  in 
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vogue  for  this  end,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  advise  naore  than  to  hint  at  the 
simple  mode  of  propagation,  which  was  first  illustrated  at  the  French  Inter¬ 
national  in  1867,  and  which  is  being  adopted  by  jnany  now.  I  allude  to  striking 
all  sorts  of  cuttings  in  sawdust.  It  is  a  more  certain  mode  than  any  other. 

Greenhouses :  Epacrises  will  now  be  very  gay  here  in  all  their  various  colours. 
Where  cut  flowers  are  in  request,  they  should  seldom  be  trained  into  any  shape, 
but  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner,  when  they  throw  long  graceful  plumes 
of  flowers  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  ;  these  are  very  handsome  in  vases,  mixed  with 
fern-fronds.  Those  out  of  flower  with  the  late-flowering  Heaths  should  be  potted 
into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  an  intermediate  place  by  themselves,  if  possible. 
All  hard-wooded  plants  are  best  shifted  now,  before  the  warmer  weather  comes 
on,  as  they  have  a  better  chance  to  recover  the  shift  in  dull  than  in  sunshiny 
weather.  Tetratheca  ericcefolia^  with  its  fine  purple  plumes,  and  Leucopogon 
lanceolatus,  with  its  delicate,  twiggy,  white  flowers,  are  both  worth  a  place  here. 
Rogiera  gratissima,  owing  to  its  continual-blooming  properties  when  grown  in  an 
intermediate  house  or  the  warm  end  of  an  azalea  or  heath-house,  is  invaluable 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  ;  this  plant  is  best  grown  in  loam  and  sand  ; 
it  never  assumes  the  robustness  in  peat  which  is  its  characteristic  in  loam  and 
river-sand.  Rhododendron  Princess  Royal^  still  beautifully  in  flower,  though 
opening  its  first  flowers  in  October,  is  another  plant  of  first-class  qualities  ;  in 
appearance  it  is  like  a  dwarf  high-coloured  Luculia  gratissima ;  it  has,  more¬ 
over,  a  delicate  perfume  when  a  blink  of  sunshine  strikes  it. 

Conservatoi'y :  This  is  a  good  moment  to  plant  out  here  what  may  be  termed 
semi-creepers,  such  as  Acacias^  Clianthus  puniceus^  some  of  the  Fuchias^  &c. 
Acacia  Riceana  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  this  family,  and  is  more  or  less 
beautiful  all  the  year  through  ;  whether  in  or  out  of  flower,  it  is  a  never-tiring  plant, 
thanks  to  its  simple,  graceful  nature  ;  it  makes  rapid  growth,  when  planted  out 
— 12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  in  a  season.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  make  progress  in  giving 
all  sorts  of  leaf-decorative  plants,  such  as  Draccenas^  Aralias^  Ficus ^  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  and  many  other  minor  suchlike  plants,  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  The 
tubers  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dracaenas  might  be  cut  off  and  potted  in  small 
pots,  and  put  under  a  glass  on  tan  in  the  pine-stove,  and  in  this  way  a  succession 
of  these  most  useful  of  all  plants  are  kept  up.  Dracaena  indivisa  and  Cordyline 
indivisa,  which  are  often  confounded,  are  very  distinct  plants,  and  require  very 
different  treatment.  The  former  has  long  narrow  leaves,  while  the  latter  has 
shorter  but  very  much  broader  leaves,  with  gold  pencilling.  The  Cordyline  is 
an  easy  enough  plant  to  grow,  provided  it  is  left  to  grow  on  in  the  same  pot,  and 
not  shifted  too  often  into  such  large  pots  as  used  to  be  done  ;  hundreds  of  these 
plants  have  been  lost  through  over-shifting,  and  using  peat  instead  of  pure  loam 
and  river-sand ;  leaf-mould  is  certain  death  to  it,  and  peat  is  nearly  as  bad. 
Edgings  of  Selaginella  {Lycopodium)  should  be  renewed  along  side-walks,  if 
required. — Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Fruiting-plants  and  such  as  are  coming  into  bloom  should  have  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  in  the  day,  allowing  the 
house  to  run  up  to  90°  with  sun-heat ;  close  at  about  85°,  and  moisten  every 
available  surface  with  the  syringe.  If  not  already  done,  suckers  may  now  be 
potted ;  clean  pots  6  in.  across  will  be  large  enough,  and  good  turfy  loam  with  a 
little  peat  added  will  form  a  suitable  compost.  Earn  firmly  into  the  pots,  and 
plunge  near  the  glass  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90°.  Keep  the  pit  close  and  moist ; 
shade  from  mid-day  sun,  and  withhold  water  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  new 
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roots  will  be  formed.  A  nigM-temperature  of  60°  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 
Examine  successions  wintered  in  small  pots  ;  remove  a  good  portion  of  the  old 
soil,  and  repot  and  treat  them  as  suckers. 

Vines :  Finish  pruning,  and  paint  the  cuts  with  Thomson’s  Styptic.  En¬ 
courage  Muscats  and  all  late  kinds  to  make  a  move  as  the  fruit  keeps  better  when 
ripened  early  in  the  autumn.  Early  Grapes  approaching  the  stoning  period 
require  care.  If  night-air  cannot  be  given,  with  65°  as  a  minimum,  ventilate 
early  in  the  morning.  Avoid  draughts,  the  most  fertile  cause  of  rust ;  run  up  to 
85°  with  sun-heat,  close  early,  and  damp  every  available  space.  The  ammonia 
given  off  by  mulchings  of  horse-dung  will  keep  spider  in  check,  but  if  it  becomes 
troublesome,  paint  the  return-pipes  with  sulphur.  Give  liquid  manure  10°  warmer 
than  the  house  to  Vines  fruiting  in  pots,  and  allow  them  to  make  as  many  leaves 
as  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  Attend  to  the  disbudding,  tying,  and  training  of 
young  growths  in  the  early  house.  Examine  inside  borders,  and  if  well  drained, 
water  freely  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  The  night  temperature  may  range  from 
55°  to  60°  by  the  end  of  the  month,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  ;  ply  the  syringe 
freely  after  closing,  and  if  red-spider  appears,  a  little  Gishurst  or  soft-soap  may 
be  added  to  the  water.  Thin  the  fruit  sparingly  until  the  stoning  period  is  over. 
Trees  in  the  succession-house  will  now  be  ready  for  disbudding.  Give  air  night 
and  day  except  in  frosty  weather  to  the  latest  house,  to  secure  a  succession. 

Figs :  The  earliest  Figs  in  pots  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat  will  now  be 
making  good  progress.  Attend  to  the  thinning  and  stopping  of  young  growths  ; 
syringe  well  under  the  foliage  twice  a  day,  and  on  no  account  allow  the  trees  to 
become  dry  at  the  root,  as  the  slightest  check  in  this  direction  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  drop.  The  night  temperature  may  now  range  from  60°  to  65°,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  to  15°  by  day.  A  second  house  may  now  be  closed,  and  brought  on  steadily. 

Cherries  and  Plums :  Dispense  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible,  unless  the 
minimum  temperature  falls  below  40°  ;  ventilate  freely  at  all  times,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  Fertilise  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  look  carefully 
over  the  trees  for  grubs.  Plums  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly,  when  the 
buds  begin  to  unfold,  therefore  fumigate  before  the  flowers  open.  Stop  young 
growths  at  the  fifth  leaf,  and  treat  the  same  as  Cherries  when  the  fruit  is  set. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  most  important  matter  in  this  department,  this  month,  is 
the  protection  of  the  blossom.  For  fruit-trees  on  walls,  broad  temporary  coping- 
boards,  supported  by  light  larch  poles,  in  front  of  which  three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  fishing-net  may  be  suspended,  form  a  covering  which  keeps  the  bloom  dry,  and 
does  not  shut  out  light,  nor  impede  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Early-blooming  trees, 
like  the  Apricot^  often  produce  the  best  crops  when  planted  against  west  walls.  After 
the  middle  of  the  month,  gradually  remove  the  covering  from  Figs ;  thin  out 
the  shoots,  and  nail  in.  Graft  Apples  and  Pears.  Shorten  back  Raspherry- 
canes,  and  plant  out  Strawberries when  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition. 
— W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

Kitchen  Garden :  March  is  always  a  busy  month  in  this  department,  therefore 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  pushing  on  the  work ;  fortunately,  the  dry,  open 
weather  through  the  greater  part  of  last  month  gave  an  opportunity  for  getting 

the  soil  in  good  condition,  to  receive  the  spring  crops.  Proceed  at  once  with  sow¬ 
ing  the  main  crops  of  Onions.  Parsnips,  Leelcs.,  and  Carrots  {Early  Horn).  Make 
successional  sowings  of  Peas^  such  as  Champion  of  England,  Scimitar,  VeitcPs 
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Perfection^  and  Advancer^  the  latter  variety  one  of  the  best  for  sowing  at  this 
time  ;  it  will  also  be  advisable  to  make  one  more  sowing  of  Early  Warwick^ 
early  in  the  month.  Plant  early  Potatos  {Ash-leaf  or  any  other  favourite 
kinds) ;  also  some  second  early  varieties,  (such  as  Early  Pose^  Chinese  Early ^ 
Early  Oxford^  and  Dalinahoy\  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Plant  Beans 
{Long-pod  and  Windsor)  twice  during  the  month,  and  earth-up  the  early 
crop.  Plant  out  Lettuce,  Cabbage^  and  Cauliflower^  and  prick  out  those 
sown  under  glass  last  month.  Sow  Early  Cabbage^  Cottager’s  Kale^  Green- 
curled  Kale^  Savoy ^  Brussels  Sprouts^  Walcheren,  and  other  Cauliflowers ; 
also  Spinach^  Early  Turnips^  Lettuces^  and  Radishes  of  sorts  to  follow  in 
succession,  and  Small  Salading  every  few  days.  Protect  Rhubarb  from  frost 
with  pots  or  litter,  and  cover  Sea-kale  in  the  open  ground  with  leaves  or  ashes, 
to  get  it  blanched  for  the  last  cutting.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  new  planta¬ 
tions  of  Sea-kale^  Asparagus^  Rhubarb^  and  Globe  Artichokes  ;  the  ground  for  the 
latter  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured,  as  the  roots  will  remain  for 
some  time  in  the  ground.  Keep  the  hoe  moving  in  dry  weather  among  all  crops. 
Clean  walks,  and  make  every  part  neat  and  tidy. 

Forcing-Ground :  Maintain  a  good  heat  to  Cucumbers  in  dung-beds,  by  turning 
the  linings  and  adding  fresh  stable-manure ;  cover  up  well  at  night.  As  the 
plants  begin  to  spread,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots ;  continue 
stopping  as  they  grow  on,  and  keep  the  shoots  thin,  so  that  the  leaves  do  not  get 
crowded.  Plant  out  those  sown  last  month,  and  sow  again  for  succession.  The 
Hedsor  Prolific  is  a  good  and  profitable  Cucumber.  Where  fire-heat  is  used  and  the 
plants  are  in  a  bearing  state,  more  moisture  than  hitherto  should  be  used,  or  red- 
spider  may  be  troublesome. 

Give  plenty  of  air  to  Carrots,  Peas,  Potatos,  Radishes,  and  other  things  under 
glass.  Bring  in  fresh  roots  of  Asyaragus  and  Sea-kale,  to  keep  a  supply  up  to 
the  time  those  in  the  open  ground  are  fit  for  use.  Ash-leaf  Potatos  may  yet  be 
planted  in  pits  early  in  the  month,  and  earth-up  those  in  a  forward  state.  Sow 
Basil  and  Knotted  Marjoram  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  to  get  them  forward  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  open  ground.  Also  sow  in  heat  Capsicums,  Tomatos,  and  Egg  Plants 
— the  purple  variety  is  the  best.  Plant  successional  crops  of  French  Beans  ;  the 
beginning  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a  ivarm  pit ;  these  will  come  in 
for  use  about  the  time  the  crops  in  the  forcing-houses  are  cleared.  Keep  a  good 
heat  to  those  in  bearing,  and  syringe  them  frequently  to  keep  down  red-spider.. 
Continue  to  make  fresh  Mushroom-hediS,,  as  before  advised,  and  the  house  should 
be  kept  more  humid  as  the  season  advances.  Make  up  a  slight  hot-bed  for 
sowing  Celery  ;  place  on  4  in.  of  fine  earth,  and  press  it  moderately  firm  to  receive 
the  seed ;  the  Dwarf  White  is  the  best  for  this  sowing. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


GAEDEN  GOSSIP. 

{NE  of  the  horticultural  triumphs  of  the  past  year,  as  mentioned  at  p.  26, 
is  the  Fruiting  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  in  the  garden  of  Sir  W.  Hutt,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  A  figure  of  the  fruit  from  these  home-grown  specimens  is 
given  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (n.  s.,  v.  i.,  777).  The  plant  was  imported 


a  few  years  ago  from  Japan,  where,  as  well  as  in  China,  these  trees  have  been  long  cultivated, 
and  where  many  varieties  are  known.  In  China  the  trees  are  the  size  of  the  larger  of  our 
apple-trees,  but  the  shape  is  more  rounded  and  more  elegant.  In  the  month  of  October  they 
are  in  all  their  splendour,  laden  with  a  multitude  of  fruits  of  the  size  and  colour  of  oranges ; 
these  vary  much  in  form  and  flavour,  but  the  best  kinds  are  propagated  only  by  grafting. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  containing  several  oblong  seeds,  which  are  placed  around  the  central  axis ; 
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the  taste  is  like  that  of  Apricots,  but  often  with  some  trace  of  astringency.  The  Kaki 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  dessert-fruits,  and  since  the  tree  thrives  well  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  is  quite  desirable  to  try  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  our 
own  country,  especially  as  the  thinness  of  its  delicate  skin  renders  it  difficult  to  import  the 
ripe  fruits  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Even  as  an  ornamental  tree,  with  its  large  glossy 
leaves,  independent  of  the  fruit,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  it  amongst  us. 

-  ®HE  Societe  Royale  de  Flore  de  Bruxelles  holds  its  100th  Exposition 

Internationale  des  Produits  de  V Horticulture^  in  connection  with  a  Congres  de 
Botanique  Horticole^  this  year.  The  meeting  is  to  open  on  April  30. 

-  02^e  hear  that  Messrs.  G-.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  have  made 

arrangements  by  which  they  will  hold  their  fine  Exhibition  of  Clematis  again 

next  spring  in  the  garden  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  in  the  Eegent’s  Park. 

The  show  is  to  open  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  and  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  the  effect  of  the  season  on  the  plants  may  permit.  The  varieties  staged  will  be 
principally  of  the  spring-flowering  patens  section,  supplemented  pretty  freely  by  the  early 
summer-flowering  group,  for  the  varieties  of  which  latter  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
persevering  hybridising  efforts  of  Mr.  Jackman  himself. 

-  ®HE  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  fixed  its  Exhibitions  for  1876  for  the 

following  days: — Spring  flowers,  March  29,  April  26  ;  summer  shows,  May  24, 
June  21  ;  evening  fete,  July  5. 

-  Amongst  the  greater  Provincial  Horticultural  Exhibitions^  those  of  the 

Royal  Calidonian  Horticultural  Society  are  to  take  place  on  April  5,  July  5,  and 
September  13.  Those  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society  are  announced  for 

April  26  (Auriculas,  &c.),  June  2  to  9  (Great  National  Exhibitions),  and  August  11-12  (Car¬ 
nations  and  Fruit).  The  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  are  to  hold  a  Grand  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  on  September  8-10.  Leeds  has  a  Grand  Spring  Flower  Show  on  March  15-16.  The 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society,  in  addition  to  other  shows,  intend  to 
hold  one  on  an  extensive  scale  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  city  in  the 
eniuing  autumn. 

- -  ^  NEW  edition  (the  third)  of  Mr.  D.  Thomson’s  Handy-Booh  of  the 

Flower-Garden  (Blackwood  and  Sons)  has  just  been  issued.  Mr.  Thomson  is  so 

well  known  as  a  complete  master  of  the  art  and  science  of  managing  a  flower- 

garden,  and  has  already  had  so  much  experience  in  imparting  to  others  a  share  of  his  own 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce 
the  publication  of  this  new  edition  of  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  to  set  all  who  are  eager 
to  excel  in  this  depaidment  inquiring  what  are  Mr.  Thomson’s  opinions  and  instructions 
thereon.  There  is  this  assurance  in  store  for  all  who  resort  to  the  book,  that  its  author 
practises  quite  as  well  as  he  preaches,  the  flower-garden  under  his  charge  being  probably  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 

-  ®HE  Horticultural  Directory  for  1876  (171  Fleet  Street)  has  recently 

been  issued,  and  as  usual  contains  Lists  of  the  London  Seedsmen  and  Florists ;  the 
Metropolitan  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists ;  tbe  Nurserymen,'  Seedsmen, 

and  Florists  of  England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Channel  Isles  |  a  Garden 
and  Post-town  Directory,  a  Garden  and  Railway- station  Directory,  List  of  the  Gardeners  and 
List  of  Foresters  or  Woodreeves  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Botanic  Gardens  and  Public 
Parks,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Horticultural  Builders,  Engineers,  &c. ;  Botanical,  Horticultural, 
and  Floral  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  principal  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists  of  the  Continent.  Such  a  reference-book  must  find  frequent  use  in  most  gardens 
of  any  importance. 


—  Btjebidge’s  Domestic  Floriculture^  Window  Gardening^  and  Floral 
Decorations  (Blackwood  and  Sons),  of  wbicb  a  second  revised  and  enlarged 
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edition  has  just  been  issued,  supplied  a  felt  want  in  our  garden  literature,  and 

we  are  glad  to  find  it  has  been  successful.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  which  the  amateur 
can  consult  who  attempts  what  is  called  “  in-door  gardening  ” — that  is  to  say,  gardening  in 
the  house — for  besides  a  facile  pen  which  has  enabled  him  to  express  himself  fluently,  the 
author  has  had  a  good,  if  not  very  lengthened,  training  in  the  practice  of  horticulture,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  him  a  safe  guide ;  indeed,  in  a  cursory  glance  through  this  neat  little  volume, 
we  have  not  seen  anything  to  object  to ;  and  we  heartily  agree  with  the  annexed  paragraph 
in  the  preface : — “  The  pure  and  lasting  taste  for  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  if  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  the  youthful  mind,  almost  invariably  exerts  its  influence  for  good  ;  hence  garden¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  all  our  public  schools,  as  an  educational 
appliance  of  the  highest  possible  value.” 

-  Amongst  the  most  constantly  recurring  wants  of  the  gardener  in  the 

class  of  minor  necessaries  are  Garden  Sikhs  and  Labels^  and  it  may  therefore  be 
useful  to  indicate  how  and  where  this  want  may  be  supplied.  Messrs.  Blackith 

and  Co.,  of  Lower  Thames  Street,  always  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  both  these  articles, 
and  from  having  now  used  them  for  many  years,  we  can  confidently  state  that  they  are 
both  cheap  and  good.  The  sticks,  which  are  neatly  finished,  vary  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length ; 
and  the  labels,  which  are  well  made,  can  be  had  from  4  in.  long,  which  are  suitable  for  small 
potted  seedlings  and  cuttings,  up  to  18  in.  long,  which  latter  are  intended  for  larger  out-door 
plants.  Other  labels,  provided  with  a  hole  for  affixing  them  to  trees,  can  also  be  had.  It 
is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  purchase  these  articles  ready  made. 

-  ®HE  Witloof  or  Witteloof^  a  sort  of  Chicory  which  has  been  used  by 

the  Belgians  and  Dutch  as  a  salad  from  time  immemorial,  has  recently  been 

brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  who  presented 

seeds  for  experiment  at  Chiswick,  to  the  produce  from  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  leaves,  when  nicely 
blanched,  are  particularly  good  in  flavour,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  English 
gardens  may  be  welcomed  as  a  boon.  The  wonder  is  that  this  has  not  been  done  before. 

-  ^HE  Plants  prepared  at  Chiswick  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  at 

South  Kensington  always  draw  heavily  on  the  labour  and  other  resources  of  that 

establishment.  During  the  past  year  the  Director  reports  that  there  have  been 

provided  in  this  way,  and  devoted  to  this  object,  12,000  flowering  plants  for  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  conservatory,  and  62,000  for  bedding-out  in  the  garden.  The  conservatory  plants, 
calculated  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  each,  give  a  return  of  £597  IGs. ;  and  the  bedding  plants. 
Valued  at  from  Id.  to  4d.  each,  a  return  of  £457 17s.,  making  a  total  of  £1,055  13s.— the  whole 
expenditure  on  maintaining  the  garden  during  the  past  year,  exclusive  of  rent  and  taxes, 
being  only  about  £1,500,  and  some  few  hundred  pounds  being  further  returned  by  the  sale  of 
produce  to  the  Fellows  and  others. 

-  0^HE  Neil  Prize  of  £50  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 

Foulis,  gardener  to  G-.  H.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Fordell,  Fifeshire,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  Neil  Prize 

is  the  interest  of  £500,  left  by  the  late  Patrick  Neil,  Esq.,  of  Canonmills  Cottage,  which  in¬ 
terest  was  to  accumulate,  and  every  third  year  be  awarded  to  some  distinguished  botanist  or 
horticulturist.  Mr.  Foulis  has  received  the  award,  on  account  of  his  being  a  successful 
gardener  and  keen  arboriculturist.  He  has  been  at  Fordell  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  addition 
to  the  garden,  has  had  the  management  of  the  farm  and  woods,  which  are  both  very  extensive. 

©littttars* 

—  Pt.  Adolphe  Beongniart,  one  of  the  most  eminent  European  botanists, 
died  recently  at  Paris.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1801,  and  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  his  numerous  publications  on  fossil  plants,  on  which  he  was  a  leading  authority. 

He  was  also  the  author ,  of  numerous  carefully  elaborated  monographs  of  living  plants,  and 
in  1843  published  his  “  Enumeration  des  Genres  des  Plantes  Cultivees  an  Museum.” 
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TKOP^OLUM  POLYPHYLLUM. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

ROP.®OLUMS  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  cultivators,  though  some 
of  the  dwarf  compact-growing  annual  forms  of  T.  majus  are  often  used  for 
bedding  purposes.  T.  Lohhianum^  it  is  true,  with  some  of  the  forms  which 
have  been  bred  from  it,  is  occasionally  seen  illuminating  the  roof  and 
pillars  of  a  cool  conservatory,  and  the  formal  beds  of  the  summer  parterre,  but 
how  seldom  we  now  see  specimens  of  the  exquisitely  elegant  greenhouse  pot- 
climbers,  T.  tricolorum^  hrachyceras^  or  azureim^  and  in  how  few  gardens  the 
brilliant  hardy  T.  speciosiim,  and  the  very  interesting  subject  of  our  present 
illustration  !  We  owe  our  thanks  to  a  veteran  lover  of  flowers,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
of  Warminster,  for  a  grand  specimen,  of  which  Mr.  Fitch  has  represented  as 
much  as  the  size  of  our  page  would  permit,  and  we  trust  the  picture  may  in¬ 
duce  many  of  our  readers  to  inquire  for  and  cultivate  the  plant,  the  prostrate 
habit  of  which  is  represented,  from  a  photograph,  in  the  subsidiary  figure  on  our 
plate.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  and  the  foliage  of  a  glaucous  green, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  who  grows  this  plant  very  successfully,  writes  thus : — 
“  Tropceolum  j^olypliyllum  is  a  hardy  tuberous-rooted  plant  from  the  mountains 
of  Chili.  Being  impatient  of  confinement,  it  seldom  thrives  under  pot-culture, 
and  the  most  suitable  place  for  it  is  the  open  border  or  the  rockery,  with  plenty 
of  soil  for  the  rambling  tubers.  Most  common  garden  soils  suit  it.  When  a  bed 
of  this  plant  is  well  established,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  foliage,  and 
it  makes  a  grand  display  in  June  ;  after  blooming  for  a  month  or  so,  the  foliage 
disappears  for  the  season,  and  the  ground  may  be  occupied  with  summer  plants 
without  detriment  to  the  Tropseolum  tubers,  which  will  send  up  their  flowering- 
stems  again  in  the  spring.  It  does  not  climb  as  the  other  tuberous  species  do, 
being  decidedly  decumbent,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  throwing  its  pretty n 
glaucous  foliage  and  golden-yellow  flowers  upwards.  In  deep  porous  soil  the 
tubers  descend  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  out  of  reach  of  frost,  which  may 
damage  them  if  close  to  the  surface,  but  at  6  in.  below  they  may  be  considered 
safe.  If  permitted  to  take  its  natural  course,  it  will  take  care  of  itself.” — T.  Moore, 


VINES  AND  VINE-CULTUEE. 

Chapter  IX. — The  Setting  of  the  Fruit. 

'HE  flowering  period  and  that  of  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  are  anxious  times 
to  most  cultivators  of  the  Grape  Vine,  especially  in  the  case  of  early 
forcing,  so  much  being  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  con¬ 
sequently  upon  the  careful  management  of  the  temperature  and  the 
atmosphere  *of  the  house.  Vines  in  good  robust  health  set  their  fruit  in  a  general 
way  quite  freely  under  the  proper  conditions,  but  sickly  ones  do  not,  and  the 
more  sickly  they  are  the  less  satisfactory  is  the  setting. 

•  By  the  “  setting  ”  of  the  fruit  is  meant  the  proper  fertilisation  of  the  ovary, 
3rd  series. — IX.  H 
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for  if  the  flowers  are  not  properly  fertilised  they  will  probably  fall  off,  or  perhaps 
small  berries  may  be  formed,  but  as  no  seeds  can  be  produced,  they,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  non-fertilisation,  will  not  grow  to  their  proper  size.  Fig.  12  is  an 
illustration  of  this,  which  may  be  termed  “  abortive  setting.”  The  fertilising 
process,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  consists  in  the  application  of  the  pollen  to 
the  stigma,  or  point  of  the  style  or  pistil  of  the  flower.  It  is  effected  at  a  very 
early  stage,  the  little  jerk  occasioned  by  the  dislodgment  of  the  cap  or  covering 
causing  the  pollen-dust  to  be  dispersed.  This  is  generally  effected  naturally,  or 
without  any  assistance  beyond  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  atmosphere,  tem¬ 
perature,  &c.,  and  these,  of  course,  vary  according  to  circumstances,  which  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  hereafter. 

Some  cultivators  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  very  high 
temperature  continuously— from  65°  to  70°  by  night — for  the  setting  of  their 
Grapes-  This  may  be  desirable  for  the  forcing-on  of  the  Grapes,  but  it  is  really 
not  required  for  the  mere  ‘  setting  ’  of  the  fruit.  For  example,  in  late  houses 
and  on  the  open  walls,  the  Grapes  set  their  fruit  quite  freely  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  ;  we  have  frequently  seen  it  below  45°  at  night,  and  yet  the  Grapes 
set  well.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  a  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to 
50°  by  night,  is  quite  high  enough  for  the  mere  purpose  of  setting  the  fruit,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  the  desired  rise  in  the  temperature  during  the  day.  Be  it  noted 
that  the  setting  process  takes  place  only  in  the  early  morning  and  forenoon.  The 
temperature  by  day  should  always  be  high  ;  if  by  sun-heat,  and  there  is  proper  ven¬ 
tilation,  the  temperature  by  day  can  scarcely  be  too  high.  The  cultivator  should 
have  no  fear  of  a  high  sun-temperature.  The  one  great  requirement  is  sunshine — 
only  not  too  suddenly  bright  after  dull  weather ;  this  with  a  fine  mild  bracing  atmo¬ 
sphere,  so  that  fresh  air  in  abundance  may  be  admitted  to  the  houses.  It  is  the 
fine  bracing  air  and  the  sunshine  which  induce  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen,  and 
thus  effect  the  setting  of  the  berries. 

At  times,  when  sunshine  is  wanting,  or  when  it  is  felt  that  extra  care  is 
required,  it  is  well  to  apply  artificial  assistance,  such  as  setting  the  flowers  with 
a  camel’s-hair  brush.  The  smallest  portion  of  pollen  applied  to  the  stigma  will 
be  sufficient.  Or  the  plan  of  smartly  tapping  the  stems  of  the  Vines  so  as  to 
shake  the  bunches,  may  be  adopted,  when  the  pollen  will  be  seen  to  fly  off  like  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Or  again,  recourse  may  be  had  to  drawing  the  hand  gently  over 
the  bunch.  This  plan  is  frequently  practised  with  success  amongst  the  more 
shy  setters.  It  is  generally  considered  desirable  to  maintain  a  somewhat  drier 
atmosphere  at  this  stage  of  development,  yet  some  good  dultivators  successfully 
practice  the  syringing  of  the  flowers  in  order  to  promote  the  setting  process.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  recommend  it. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  induce  some  varieties  of  Grapes  to  set  than  others. 
In  this  respect  they  could  easily  be  divided  into  three  very  distinct  classes.  In 
the  first  class,  that  of  the  freest  setters,  we  should  have  as  types  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Eoyal  Muscadine,  &:c.  These  are  generally  so  free  as  not  to  require  any 
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special  aid  or  attention.  In  the  second  class,  we  should  have  as  types  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  its  allies.  It  is  with  these  that  the  care  and  skill  of  the  Grape- 
cultivator  are  required,  since  it  is  frequently  found  that  promising  as  the  show  of 
bunches  and  blossoms  may  have  been,  only  a  very  small  proportion  have  set,  and  on 


Fig.  12.— Olustee  op  Grapes  nfpERFECTLT  set. 

touching  the  Vines  a  perfect  shower  of  the  small  flowers  descends,  leaving  little 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  bunch.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  the  safest  practice  to  main¬ 
tain  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  say  as  near  70”  by  night  as  may  be  possible 
and  adopt  every  available  means  to  assist  the  setting.  There  is  generally 
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sufficiency  of  pollen,  but  in  these  sorts  it  seems  to  be  to  a  great  extent  in¬ 
effective.  Take  especial  care  to  avoid  cold  draughts  or  sudden  changes,  which 
are  especially  injurious  to  growing  Vines  at  this  critical  stage.  In  the  third  class, 
the  best  type  is  the  Black  Morocco.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  found  to 
have  the  anthers  singularly  moist,  so  that  the  pollen  seems  glued  up  and  cannot 
escape  ;  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  pollen,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  extremely  bad-setting  properties  of  this  variety,  of  which  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  any  perfect  examples  are  seen,  unless  they  are  artificially  impregnated,  and 
that  frequently  with  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen.  A  high  temperature  and  some¬ 
what  dry  atmosphere  are  the  most  beneflcial  conditions  in  aid  of  success. 

The  illustration  here  given  is  that  of  a  small  bunch  of  the  Black  Morocco, 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  or  two  berries  have  been  properly  set,  and 
have  continued  to  grow  on;  the  small  berries  never  grow  larger,  although  they 
ripen,  and  are  very  good.  In  this  respect  they  exactly  resemble  those  varieties 
which  are  termed  “  stoneless  ”  Grapes,  such  as  the  Black  Monukka,  Corinth, 
Bultana,  &c.,  which  never  produce  any  perfect  berries. — A.  F.  Bareon,  Chiswiclc, 


CAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Chapter  IV. — What  Constitutes  Exoellenoe  ? — Work  for  April. 


®HE  question  “  What  constitutes  excellence  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  ?” 
is  a  large  one,  and  I  should  approach  its  consideration  with  great  diffidence, 

fwere  it  not  that,  in  the  admirable  essays  on  the  “Philosophy  of  Florists’ 
Flowers,”  by  “  Iota  ”  (the  late  Eev.  George  Jeans),  first  published  in  the 
volume  of  this  work  for  1849,  we  have  ample  materials  for  its  determination. 
These  essays  are  a  masterly  vindication  of  the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  and  a 
most  lucid  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  works.  They  constitute 
a  floral  library  in  themselves,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  values 
flowers,  and  desires  to  understand  wherein  their  points  of  excellence  consist. 

In  the  first  three  papers  on  this  subject,  the  author  conflnes  himself  to  refuting 
the  objections  of  those  who  take  exception  to  the  work  of  the  florist,  and  I  shall 
need  only  to  avail  myself  of  one  extract,  viz.,  his  statement  (see  page  158) 
“  that  in  every  species  of  flower,  even  though  we  should  never  reach  it  in  practice 
to  see  it,  there  certainly  is  an  external  standard  of  perfection  ;  because  care  and 
cultivation  uniformly  develop  certain  qualities,  differing  in  each  species,  which 
are  only  dimly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  seen  in  their  wild  or  natural  state.” 

In  succeeding  papers,  our  author  tells  us,  “  The  end  proposed  by  the  Creator 
in  the  arrangement  and  colours  of  the  petals  of  a  flower  is  that  which  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  two  means  by  which  this  is  produced  are  Form  and 
Colour.” 

“  Form  is  available  in  two  respects — absolute^  or  direct,  which  is  sought  for 
its  own  sake  ;  in  that  some  forms  are  in  their  nature  more  pleasing  than  others, 
as  a  curve  is  more  graceful  than  a  straight  line,  and  some  curves  than  others  ; 
and  relative  or  indirect,  which  is  subsidiary  to  some  other  purpose  ;  in  that  some 
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forms  are  better  suited  to  set  off  colours  to  advantage,  as  a  smooth  petal  exhibits 
its  markings  more  perfectly  than  a  wrinkled  one  can.” 

“  Colour  is  simply  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  it  produces  its  effect  in  two  ways— 
by  contrasty  and  by  combination.^^  “  These  are  the  few  and  elementary  principles 

on  which,  with  the  latitude  to  be  allowed  for  tastes . depends  the  effect 

of  any  flower  in  pleasing  the  eye.  And  it  will  be  found  that  these  principles  are 
strictly  scientiflc,  and  reducible  to  rules  capable  of  application  to  each  species  of 
flower,  so  as  to  determine  in  a  great  and  ascertainable  measure  the  value  of  any 
variety  of  each  species.” 

“  Form  or  shape  is  the  figure  contained  by  a  limiting  outline.  And  it  is  the 
outline  which,  for  the  most  part,  suggests  to  the  mynd  the  idea  represented  by  the 

figure . There  is,  then,  always  one  leading  idea  suggested  by  any  flower, 

controlled  by  the  general  outline  of  its  form,  and  the  disposition  of  its  principal 
parts.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  flower,  to  which  all  its  other  properties 

must  be  subservient . And  as  the  general  outline  takes  the  lead  in  the 

impression  produced  by  the  flower,  a  defective  form  in  it  cannot  be  compensated, 
because  there  is  nothing  of  equal  value  by  a  counter-excellence  in  which  it  might 
be  balanced.  .If,  therefore,  that  outline  be  not  full  and  graceful,  the  flower  must 
needs  be  faulty.” 

“  Form,  considered  absolutely.^  possesses  a  double  origin  of  beauty ;  its  two 
'branches  being,  as  in  so  many  instances,  in  apparent  contrast  with  each  other, 

and  these  two  branches  are  Unity  and  Variety . With  regard  to  the 

influences  which  these  two  sources  of  beauty  exercise  upon  our  judgments, — 
first,  with  respect  to  Unity.  If  an  external  outline  be  broken,  one  or  more  of 
these  three  effects  will  be  produced, — either  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  imperfection, 

that  something  is  defective,  and  needs  to  be  filled  up . or,  if  the  parts 

are  equal  and  similar,  the  flower  will  not  be  a  whole . or  the  general 

appearance  will  be  marred  by  the  impression  of  roughness  and  harshness,  causing 
to  the  eye  a  sensation  analogous  to  that  communicated  to  the  hand,  by  its  passing 

over  a  rough,  uneven  surface.  This  is  exemplified . in  the  ragged 

edge  of  some  Pinks  and  Carnations,  because  in  them  the  defect  is  in  such  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  means  of  its  cure — a  curve  in  the  outline  of  the  petal, 
and  this  curve  already  exists  at  the  base  of  the  serrated  point.  It  always  gives 
an  idea  of  harshness . 

“  Next  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  Variety.  This  is  even  more  essential  to  a 
pleasing  form  than  unity  is.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  substance,  while  unity  is  the 
form  in  which  that  substance  should  be  presented ;  for  without  it  the  ideas 
suggested  can  be  at  best  but  scanty ;  and  it  is  by  a  succession  of  ideas  that 
pleasurable  emotions  are  excited ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  variety,  though  ever 
so  charming,  if  not  included  in  one  leading  impression,  will  be  desultory  and  un¬ 
connected  ;  there  will  be  a  break  in  the  current  of  thought,  and  the  result  will 
be  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

‘‘  It  may  consist  in  forms,  or  numbers,  or  colours,  or  in  any  combinations  of 
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these . In  the  general  or  primar}^  outline,  variety  arising  from  form  can 

only  be  considered  an  element  of  beauty  when  it  is  easy  and  flowing.  To  ex¬ 
plain  which  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  clear  the  difference  in  the  effects  of 
straight  lines  and  curves  ;  for  outlines  can  only  be  formed  by  straight  lines  and 
curves,  and  the  characteristic  effects  of  these  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other.” 

“  A  straight  line  is  one  the  direction  of  which  is  always  the  same,  whence 
its  effect  is  to  accumulate  force  upon  a  point ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  it 

will  be  asperity,  brilliance,  and  power . A  curve  is  a  line  the  direction 

of  which  is  deflected  at  every  point,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  whence  its  effect  is 
to  disperse  instead  of  concentrating  force,  and  the  impression  produced  by  it  will 

be  that  of  gracefulness,  gentleness . To  sum  up  the  difference  in  the 

impressions  produced  by  straight  lines  and  curves,  a  straight  line  concentrates 
its  force  in  one  direction,  and  produces  the  idea  of  pungency  and  sharpness.  In 
following  a  curve,  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and 
therefore  no  accumulation  takes  place  ;  and  as  the  change  can  never  be  abrupt, 
the  perception  arising  from  it  is  one  of  smoothness,  softness,  and  elegance.  Hence, 
curves  alone  are  suited  to  the  general  outline,  because  the  general  notion  of  beauty 
must  be  one  of  softness ;  while  a  moderate  amount  of  straight  lines,  and  of 

angles  produced  by  them,  are  effective  in  contained  figures . On  Variety, 

I  would  observe  that  by  this  term  I  do  not  mean  exactly  that  quality  which 
gives  value  to  a  new  seedling  plant  by  reason  of  its  being  different  from  others 
already  in  cultivation,  but  a  quality  to  be  looked  for  in  any  single  given  specimen, 
irrespective  of  others — that  is,  not  comparative,  but  absolute,  not  as  differing 
from  its  fellows,  but  as  containing  differences  in  itself. 

“  This  quality,  as  observed  before,  may  arise^  from  either  of  the  three  sources  of 
form,  number,  or  colour,  or  from  any  two,  or  all  united.  The  Passion-flower, 
and  still  more  the  Water-lily,  strike  the  eye  as  much  from  their  varied  forms  as 
colours ;  and  the  Hyacinth  derives  its  principal  and  constant  value,  irrespective  of 
colour,  from  the  same  source.  The  petals  of  the  Eanunculus  are  alike  in  form 
and  markings,  but  their  numbers  contribute  as  much  to  an  appearance  of  variety 
as  to  fullness  of  outline.  And  a  bizarre  Carnation,  one  which  has  two  colours  be¬ 
sides  the  ground,  is  considered  to  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  the  simpler  flaked 
kinds.  From  whatever  source,  however,  arising,  it  is  essential  that  the  florists’ 

flower  which  would  claim  a  high  position  should  not  be  deficient  in  this . 

Nor  does  it  signify  whether  the  variety  of  form  be  in  the  substance  or  in  the 
markings  of  flowers.  The  Carnation  owes  much,  though  not  all,  of  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  Picotee  or  the  Pink,  to  the  fact  that,  without  violence  to  its  general 
unity,  it  has  no  two  petals,  and  no  two  stripes  on  the  same  petal,  alike  in  the 
form  of  their  colours.” 

“To  conclude  the  subject  of  form  or  shape,  we  come  lastly  to  treat  of  it  as 
subservient  to  an  ulterior  purpose,  to  set  off  to  a  greater  advantage  some  other 
means  of  beautv. 
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“  With  respect  to  the  general  forms  of  flowers,  different  shapes  are  best  suited 
to  different  purposes.  The  cup-edged  or  rose-leaved  petal,  elegant  as  it  is,  is  un- 
suited  to  show  the  colours  of  the  Polyanthus,  the  Auricula,  or  the  disked 
Cineraria,  though  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  Carnation,  the  Picotee,  or  Pink. 

“  Eegard  must  be  had  to  the  mode  of  colour  before  a  decision  can  be  pronounced 
on  the  form  most  available  for  its  display.  The  most  perfect  is  when  the  flower 
is  calculated  to  produce  both  a  general  effect  as  a  whole,  and  likewise  to  attract 
attention  to  its  several  parts.” 

A  “way  in  which  an  adventitious  magnitude  is  produced  is  when  the  lines 
both  of  form  and  colour  are  parallel,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  and  both  run 
outwards  (that  is,  towards  infinity)  withoijt  a  stop.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  singular  difference'  of  effect  produced  by  the  three  florists’  species  of  Dianthus 
— the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink.  Whichever  may  be  the  favourite,  none,  I 
think,  will  deny  that  all  the  grandeur  belongs  to  the  Carnation.  The  reason  of 
this,  though  not  obvious,  is  quite  intelligible,  and  arises  (to  compare  small  things 
with  great)  from  the  same  difference  of  principle  that  separates  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  from  Classical — the  principle  of  perpendicular  and  of  horizontal  lines.  The 
stripes  of  the  Carnation  are  disposed  longitudinally,  the  same  way  with  the  length 
of  the  petal,  and  are  not  terminated  by  any  visible  end.  They  run  out,  as  it  were, 
and  lose  themselves  in  space.  The  lacing  on  the  petal  of  a  Picotee  or  Pink  is 
stopped  by  its  adjoining  one,  and  it  is  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  petal ;  it 
forms  a  visible  termination  both  to  the  flower  and  to  its  colours.  Hence,  a  Pink 
often  as  large  as  the  largest  Carnation  will  necessarily  appear  small  and  confined 
in  comparison. 

“  The  restricting  mode  of  colour,  however,  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  For  the  Carnation,  from  its  greater  variety,  both  in  forms  and  colours, 
ought  to  be  the  prettiest  of  the  three,  in  which  quality,  I  believe,  most  of  my 
readers  would  be  disposed  to  place  it  where  I  should  myself,  as  the  last  instead  of  the 
first.  There  is  a  sort  of  masculine  character  imparted  to  it  by  its  concentrated  efforts 
towards  magnitude,  which  impairs  its  delicacy.  It  is  this  direction  of  the  lines  of 
colour  in  the  Picotee  which  make  what  are  called  “  bars  ”  a  disfigurement,  a 
sentence  which  many  denounce  as  capricious  and  unreasonable,  not  considering 
that  they  are  transverse  to  the  lines  of  colour,  and  that  lines  at  right  angles  are 
necessarily  harsh . 

“  The  other  origin  of  beauty  is  colour^  the  most  obvious  source  of  our 
varied  pleasurable  impressions  from  the  flower-garden,  and  on  which,  there¬ 
fore,  the  reader  may  not  unreasonably  fear  a  discussion  as  long  as  that  which  has 
gone  before.  Happily,  however,  in  this  he  will  be  mistaken  ;  for  the  philosophic 
or  constant  elements  of  its  effectiveness,  to  which  I  am  here  confined,  are  few 

. With  regard  to  colours  in  general,  the  preference  of  one  before 

another  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  causes  of  which  I  do  not  treat,  for  each 
has  intrinsically  an  equal  right  to  admiration.  Much  belongs  to  individual  taste, 
much  to  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  variety  ;  and  these,  as  not  reducible  to 
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rule,  are  beside  the  present  purpose . There  are,  however,  a  few  intrinsic 

qualities,  according  to  which  colour  seems  necessarily  effective,  or  the  contrary. 

I  shall  mention  but  two,  applicable  equally  whether  the  flower  in  which  they  are 
found  is  self  or  parti-coloured.  The  first  is  brightness^  by  which  I  mean,  neither 
a  higher  nor  a  deeper  tint,  the  value  of  which  is  purely  conventional  and  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  the  opposite  to  the  flat  and  washy  appearance  often  seen  in  petals  of 
thin  substance,  as  if  it  were  fading,  and  somewhat  similar  to  what  in  art  would 

arise  from  a  too  thin  coat  of  paint . The  other  quality  is  distinctness^  by 

which  term  I  mean,  not  the  impossibility  of  mistaking  at  first  sight  whether  the 
colour  in  question  be  a  blue  or  a  violet,  a  rose  or  a  pink — for,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  such  indescribable  shades  of  cojour  as  are  best  to  be  found  in  the  Eose 
form  one  of  the  highest  charms  of  that  peerless  monarch  of  the  garden — but  such 
an  individual  distinctness  as  when  once  well  seen  and  felt  will  ensure  its  being 
distinguished  from  others . 

“  The  boundaries  of  science  being  now  established,  the  province  of  taste  may  be 
inferred  as  including  all  not  restricted  by  the  former.  When  the  rules  of  science 
have  defined  what  is  invariable  and  necessary,  a  large  field  will  still  remain  open 
for  individual  taste  to  luxuriate  in  without  reproach  ;  limited,  indeed,  on  all  sides 
from  transgressing  its  proper  bounds,  but  within  its  ample  space  unfettered.  This 
is  the  region  of  taste,  to  which  belongs  whatever  is^not  claimed  by  the  more  rigid 
exactness  of  scientific  rule.  But  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  it  can  have  no 
jurisdiction.  Whatever  nature  (which  'is  the  law  of  our  Maker)  requires,  taste 
cannot  dispense  with  as  out  of  fashion ;  whatever  it  rejects,  taste  cannot  patronise 
into  a  beauty.  It  may  prefer  colour  to  colour,  at  its  pleasure,  and  dispute  over 
the  rival  claims  of  its  several  favourites,  which  have  naturally  an  equal  claim 
to  admiration  ;  But  it  is  out  of  place  when  it  demands  precedence  for  an  angular 
over  a  flowing  outline,  or  for  a  disproportionate  or  unmeaning  shape  over  one  of 
which  every  part  has  reference  to  the  whole ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  allowed  to  stamp 
a  conventional  value  upon  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  colours. 

“  A  cultivated  taste  does  not  often  err  thus.  And  by  a  cultivated  taste,  I  mean 
simply  one  that  is  conversant  with  a  flower  in  its  varieties,  and  takes  an  interest  in 
their  observation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tact  a  person  rapidly  acquires  in 
discerning  anything  that  is  a  natural  defect,  or  the  parent  of  a  natural  advantage, 
merely  by  frequent,  unconscious  comparison.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
agreement  there  is  between  florists  in  the  “  points  ”  of  flowers.  And  the  reason 
it  is  not  more  perfect  is,  because  the  faculty  is  not  equally  cultivated  in  all,  nor 
is  it  perfect  in  any.” 

Considerable  as  are  these  extracts,  I  cannot  but  be  assured  that  the  time  spent  in 
their  examination  will  have  been  well  employed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by  a  full 
acquaintance  with  sound  principles  we  can  arrive  at  safe  conclusions  ;  and  whilst 
their  consideration  presents  to  us  in  successive  steps,  and  by  the  easiest  processes,  . 
a  picture  of  the  highest  properties  known  in  the  world  of  flowers,  large  as  is  that 
domain,  we  are  led  by  the  same  easy  steps  to  deduce,  first,  that  in  Form  these 
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flowers  should  be  hemispherical,  because,  although  absolutely  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  forms,  it  is,  first,  not  possible  to  attain  that  shape  without  a 
reconstitution  of  the  structural  parts  of  the  flowers ;  and  secondly,  were  this 
possible,  it  could  only  be  attained  by  the  loss  of  that  which  constitutes  their 
chiefest  beauty ;  whilst,  relatively,  the  hemisphere,  the  next  most  perfect  shape, 
offers  a  complete  field  for  the  full  display  of  the  charming  variety  of  marking  and 
habit  in  which  this  beauty  most  resides.  Of  this  /orm,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  it  should  be  full  and  unbroken  in  its  outline  ;  whilst  of  its  component  parts, 
or  petals,  it  is  required  that  they  should  be  broad  (as  supplying  the  best  medium 
for  exhibiting  the  beauty  of  the  marking,  whether  of  Carnation  or  Picotee), 
smooth  both  on  the  surface  and  at  the  edge,  gently  cupped,  of  great  substance, 
pure  sparkling  white,  and  of  rich  lustrous  colour  or  colours. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  petals,  in  their  rise  tier  on  tier 
to  the  crown  or  centre  of  the  flower,  should  decrease  in  breadth  in  an  exact 
graduation,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  prescribed,  for  were  this  so,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  apparent  approach  to  complete  order  and  regularity,  we  should 
find  we  had  exchanged  the  graceful  variety,  which  is  so  great  a  charm  in 
these  lovely  flowers,  for  a  monotonous  and  unmeaning  formality,  odious  and 
offensive. 

Of  the  Markings  of  the  two  flowers  very  differing  requirements  prevail, 
arising  from  the  differing  modes  of  distribution.  In  the  Picotee^  it  is  imperative 
that  the  colour  on  the  margin  be  uniformly  distributed,  whilst  in  the  Carnation 
it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  colour  be  uniformly  distributed  the  same 
in  every  petal. 

The  reason  for  this  divergence  is  to  be  found  in  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  flowers.  In  the  one  case,  the  Picotee,  we  find  the  colour  distributed  in  curves^  ‘ 
forming,  by  a  combination  of  the  petals,  a  circle  more  or  less  perfect.  From  the 
extracts  already  given  we  learn,  “  A  curve  is  a  line  the  direction  of  which  is  de¬ 
flected  at  every  point  according  to  a  fixed  law,  whence  its  effect  is  to  disperse  in¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  force  ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  it  will  be  that  of 
gracefulness,  gentleness.”  It  becomes  thus  necessary,  imperative,  that  the  mar¬ 
ginal  colour  should  be  uniform,  inasmuch  as  irregularity  in  it  would  destroy  the 
harmony  needed  to  create  the  sense  of  “  gracefulness,  gentleness.” 

In  the  Carnation  we  find  the  lines  of  colour  disposed  longitudinally,  the 
same  way  with  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  outline  of 
the  flower,  and  we  learn  from  the  same  source  that  “  lines  at  right  angles  are 
necessarily  harsh,”  and  “  a  straight  line  is  one  the  direction  of  which  is  always 
the  same,  whence  its  effect  is  to  accumulate  force  upon  a  point,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  is  that  of  asperity,  brilliance,  grandeur,  power.”  Now  this 
asperity  and  harshness  would  be  aggravated  and  made  positively  painful  by  an 
exact  distribution  of  colour  and  its  uniform  arrangement  in  every  petal.  The  eye 
cannot  rest  with  pleasurable  emotion  on  such  an  arrangement ;  it  needs  relief,  and 
this  we  find  in  the  charming  variety  presented  by  this  flower,  in  the  fact  that, 
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“  without  violence  to  its  general  unity,  it  has  no  two  petals,  and  no  two  stripes  on 
the  same  petal,  alike  in  the  form  of  their  colours.” 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  named.  Quality,  involved  in  the  requirements 
set  out  under  the  head  of  form^  yet  necessary  to  be  introduced,  because  without 
quality^  whatever  the  symmetry  of  form,  or  the  beauty  and  harmony  and  variety 
of  the  markings,  the  flower  would  be  worthless.  Quality,  high  quality,  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  flrst  consequence,  and  demands  the  highest  consideration :  its  presence 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  rich  texture,  lustrous  colours,  pure  white  ground, 
and  smoothness  both  of  the  surface  and  edge  of  the  petals. 

Size,  as  a  point  of  excellence,  deserves  the  least  consideration.  Any  limit 
between  2^  in.  as  a  minimum,  and  3^  in.  as  a  maximum,  will  be  found  to  afford 
ample  ground  for  admiration.  In  competition,  other  2^oints  being  equals  of  course 
the  larger  size  would  win. 

In  flowers  brought  into  competition,  the  Disqualifications  of  the  florist  are : — 

1.  The  presence  of  any  petal  without  any  white. 

2.  The  presence  of  any  petal  without  any  colour. 

3.  In  the  case  of  bizarred  flowers,  the  presence  of  any  petal  in  which  there 
shall  not  be  the  two  colours,  in  addition  to  white. 

4.  The  splitting  of  the  calyx  (or  pod)  so  low  as  to  touch  the  sub-calyx. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  desire  further  only  to  remark  that 
though  I  may  not,  perhaps,  have  carried  all  my  readers  with  me  to  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  arrived,  I  have,  in  the  materials  collected,  provided  ample  means 
for  the  solution  of  the  question,  each  for  herself — for  I  hope  I  may  flatter  myself 
that  some  of  the  fairer  sex  will  be  of  the  number — each  for  herself  or  himself,  and 
this,  to  me,  as  provoking  intelligent  inquiry,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  mul¬ 
titudinous  following  in  the  dry  and  barren  ruts  of  mere  dogmatic  prescription. 

WoEK  FOE  Apeil. — ^Lose  no  time  in  getting  the  plants  into  the  blooming- 
pots,  or  upon  elevated  beds ;  secure  tail-growers  by  means  of  small  sticks,  to 
prevent  loss  from  the  effects  of  wind  ;  arrange  the  stock  in  classes  and  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  as  a  means  of  easy  reference.  See  that  every  pot  is  level,  or  the  water  when 
needed  cannot  be  equally  distributed.  Delicate  growers,  or  varieties  which  suffer 
from  suffusion  of  the  colour,  whether  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  and  whether  it 
be  to  the  discoloration  of  the  back  of  the  petals,  or  the  melting  of  the  colour  into 
the  white  of  the  surface,  will  be  greatly  advantaged  by  a  liberal  admixture  of 
small  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
potting.  My  practice  is  to  have  a  measure  of  charcoal  of  the  size  described  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand  whilst  potting,  and  to  throw  in  a  large  handful,  sometimes  two, 
in  every  case  where  the  grass  is  very  open  and  succulent,  or  where  experience  has 
shown  the  tendency  referred  to  exists.  Be  unremitting  in  watchfulness  now,  if 
you  desire  to  have  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  Sow  the  seed  in  fine  soil  and  well- 
drained  pans,  and  place  in  gentle  heat.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  be  very  sparing  of 
water  as  the  plants  break  through. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 
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EPACKIS  ONOSMiEFLORA  FLORE-PLENO. 

^^EOBABLT,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Bentbam  in  tlie  Flora  Australieiisis^  the 
Epacris  onosmopjlora  of  Cunningham  is  specifically  identical  with  E.  pur- 
purascens  of  Brown,  and  E.  pungens  of  Sims  ;  but  in  that  case  the  latter 
is  the  best  name  for  general  use,  inasmuch  as  the  name  p)urpurascens^'  for 
a  white-flowered  plant,  carries  with  it  an 
apparent  contradiction.  The  preference 
which  has  been  given  in  gardens  to  that 
of  E.  onosmcejiora  fiore-pleno^  for  the  plant 
here  represented  by  a  woodcut  (from  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle)^  appears  to  be  based 
on  its  having  been  originally  received 
under  that  name.  It  is  an  erect  rigid 
evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  the  elon¬ 
gated  branches  of  which  are  covered  by 
the  ovate  -  acuminate  pungent  leaves, 
which  are  concave  and  embracing  the 
stem  at  the  base,  and  spreading  or  re¬ 
curved  in  the  upper  part.  In  the  axil  of 
every  leaf  appears  a  flower,  so  that  the 
branches  become  converted  into  long 
spikes  of  pretty  double  white  flowers,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  which  is  their  double¬ 
ness — a  condition  which,  though  known 
to  exist  in  another  species  of  the  genus, 

E.  impressa^  has  not  been  known  hitherto 
amongst  the  plants  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
one  which  will  be  welcomed  amongst  de¬ 
corative  subjects,  and  which  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  bringing  back  into 
more  general  esteem  the  many  pretty 
species  of  its  family  (Ep'-a-cris,  not 
E-pac'-ris,  as  it  is  commonly  called) 
which  have  been  pushed  aside  by 
the  garden  varieties  of  E.  impressa 
and  its  close  allies,  which  have 
originated  during  the  past  few  years. 

This  welcome  novelty  was  imported  from  Australia  by  Mr.  Bull,  by  whom  it 
was  shown  in  a  blooming  state  at  South  Kensington,  about  a  month  since,  when 
it  received  a  First-class  award.  The  woodcuts  show  the  upper  part  of  one  of 
the  flowering  sprays,  and  the  detached  figures  represent  a  side-view,  a  top-view, 
and  a  section,  all  twice  the  natural  size,  of  one  of  the  flowers. — T.  Moore.  ^ 
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FORCING  THE  DAFFODIL. 


®HE  Daffodil  is  tlie  Narcissus  Pseudo- Narcissus  of  botanists,  and  is  considered 
to  be  a  native  of  England.  It  grows  naturally  by  tbe  borders  of  woods, 

fbut  seldom  extends  beyond  where  there  has  been  some  sort  of  cultivation 
to  favour  its  increase.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  common  double 
is  the  favourite.  The  children  call  its  blossoms  “  daJffydowndillies.”  They  are 
also  called  Lent  lilies,  owing  to  their  being  often  in  perfection  during  that  season. 
The  plant  was  well  known  to  old  herbalists  as  the  Daffodil,  a  name  which  is  still 
retained  in  some  books  on  botany,  with  other  old  popular  names.  Some  of  these 
names,  however,  seem  very  odd  in  these  days.  For  instance,  the  Lamiums^  with 
their  bad  odour,  are  styled  “  Archangels.”  Lately  some  writers  have  taken  pains 
to  collect  these  local  names  and  point  out  their  origin,  which  is  really  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  somehow,  the  herbalists’  healing  art  is  on  the  wane,  and  little  heed  is 
paid  to  the  names  and  virtues  of  medicinal  herbs.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  con¬ 
tain  deadly  poisons,  and  whether  administered  wilfully  or  by  mistake,  they  are  not 
so  easily  detected  as  those  of  mineral  origin.  Still  the  herbalists  or  quack  doctors 
have  sway  over  those  who  hold  that  “yerb”  medicines  are  the  safest  and  best. 

However,  I  am  running  astray  from  the  chief  part  of  my  subject,  which  is  to 
note  that  Daffodils  are  very  easily  forced  into  blossom,  even  before  the  winter 
aconite  and  snowdrops  appear.  Those  two  may  be  considered  the  first  of  Flora’s 
visitants,  yet  they,  like  the  crocus,  are  impatient  of  heat,  and  cannot  be  coaxed  into 
bloom  much  before  their  usual  time  in  the  open  air.  Not  so  the  daffodil.  It 
may  be  nursed  into  bloom  at  the  end  of  winter.  Thus,  when  cut  flowers  are 
scarce,  they  do  well,  though  common,  to  mix  with  other  kinds.  They  may  be 
had  by  taking  up  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  tops  peep  above  ground,  and  either 
putting  them  into  pots,  or  planting  the  “  clumps  ”  of  roots  into  light  soil,  and 
after  a  good  watering  and  a  little  brisk  heat,  they  will  soon  produce  plenty  of 
blossoms.  Though  daffodils  are  very  hardy,  yet  they  stand  heat  with  impunity. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  hardy,  that  the  old  folk,  who  disliked  the  new  style  of  reckoning 
time,  used  to  say,  “  Na,  they  ma  alter  the  times,  but  canna  change  the  seasons. 
Na  daffodily  weather  at  the  usual  time,”  meaning  cold  cutting  winds  in  March. — 
J.  WiQHTON,  Cosset/  Park. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

FLOWERS. 

^WING-  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  wet  condition  of  the  soil, 
the  general  work  in  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-ground  is  in  arrear,  which 
must  be  rectified  with  all  despatch  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  allow.  The 
planting  of  any  Evergreens  should  be  delayed  till  May  or  June,  especially 

hollies  and  Portugal  laurels,  as  they  are  surer  to  grow  if  transplanted  after 
they  have  commenced  to  make  growth.  All  evergreens  that  are  out  of  shape 
should  be  topped  and  cut  into  a  rounded  form  with  the  knife  or  secateur.,  and 
not  with  shears.  The  contour  of  such  things  should  never  be  disfigured  by 
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severing  tlie  leaves ;  even  holly  and  yew  hedges  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
On  the  whole,  the  French  secateur  is  the  best  instrument  to  use  for  such  work, 
and  a  man  will  go  over  a  large  surface  in  a  day,  but  when  there  is  a  large  extent 
to  do,  all  hands  should  be  put  on,  and  the  prunings  and  litter  burnt  out  of  sight 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Gravel  walks  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  verges  of 
these  and  macadamised  roads  edged,  and  otherwise  rendered  sightly,  smooth, 
and  neat.  Loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  beds  and  borders  filled  with  spring 
flowers,  and  raking,  and  otherwise  making  everything  trim  and  neat  by  edging  the 
turf  or  trimming  box-edging,  will  be  work  requiring  attention  on  dry,  suitable 
days.  Mignonette  and  any  other  annual  of  a  permanent  useful  nature,  should 
be  sown  in  the  open  bed  or  in  boxes,  and  planted  out  when  ready.  Old 
plants  of  Fuchsias  might  be  planted  out  before  they  make  any  growth  into 
their  summer  quarters  ;  these  and  mignonette  go  admirably  together. 

Conservatory :  Camellias  will  now  be  going  out  of  flower,  and  they  should 
get  any  pruning  done  to  them  that  may  be  required.  These  and  all  the  Citrus 
family  should  get  a  pruning  every  year,  to  keep  them  in  a  reasonable  shape,  or 
in  other  words,  they  should  be  guided  by  judicious  pruning  into  a  self-supporting 
state,  with  perhaps  only  the  aid  of  a  central  stake.  Young  lanky  plants  should 
be  well  cut  back  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  well-formed  habit.  They  should  be 
well  watered,  and  syringed  overhead  occasionally,  and  sponged  to  free  them  from 
insects  and  dirt  previous  to  making  growth.  Cactuses^  especially  the  large- 
flowering  kinds,  should  be  potted,  or  where  convenient,  planted  out  in  suitable 
positions,  if  light  enough,  on  walls  or  pillars.  Very  few  flowers  equal  the  Cereus 
speciosissinius  in  brilliancy  of  colour ;  a  compost  of  loam  and  river-sand  in 
equal  proportions  suits  them.  The  old  Cantua  dependens  is  well  worth  planting 
out,  for  it  flowers  very  poorly  in  a  pot.  Hovea  Celsi  also  is  a  grand  plant  in  a 
planted-out  state,  and  when  it  has  good  root-hold  it  will  make  growths  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
long  in  a  season.  Now  is  a  good  moment  to  plant  out  any  of  the  Sikkim  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,^  in  well- prepared  beds  of  soil,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  sand  is  mixed.  I 
have  such  a  great  faith  in  river-sand,  that  I  use  it  very  liberally  in  almost  all 
composts,  and  even  in  this  case,  these  Ehododendfons  thrive  well  in  loam  and 
sand  in  equal  parts,  in  a  planted-out  state  or  in  pots.  In  planting  out  such  flbrous- 
rooted  plants,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  the  soil  very  firm  around 
the  balls,  treading  or  ramming  it  in,  and  making  it  as  hard  as  the  ball ;  and  from 
this  one  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  soil  must  be  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possi¬ 
ble.  A  basin  must  be  left  around  the  stem  of  each,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  in  this  way  the  ball  is  kept  moister  than  the  surrounding  soil, 
which  is  the  most  important  point  to  keep  in  view  after  planting — never  to  allow  the 
ball  to  get  dry.  Keep  the  atmosphere  genial  and  warm  during  the  day,  allowing 
the  sun-heat  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible.  With  a  high  day  temperature,  fire- 
heat  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  nearly  so,  at  night. 

Greenhouses :  Lily  of  the  Valley  out  of  flower  should  be  put  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  the  leaves  cared  for,  the  pots  being  plunged  out-of-doors  in  coal-ashes  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough.  If  two  years  in  the  same  pot,  they  can  be  divided  and 
potted  previous  to  plunging ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Spircea  or  Astilhe 
japonica.  Some  growers  plant  these  things  out,  but  I  And  the  repotting,  and 
plunging,  and  manure-watering  process  the  best  of  all.  The  main  thing  is  to 
be  careful  of  the  leaves  after  removing  them  from  the  houses,  not  pushing  them 
out  of  the  way  of  pit  or  frame  protection  at  the  expense  of  bedding-plants.  Roses,, 
both  in  pots  and  planted  out,  will  now  be  gay  with  flowers.  Give  these  liberal 
waterings,  and  avoid  cold  in  any  way,  as  this  is  a  sure  source  of  mildew.  Where 
Tea  Roses  are  wanted  in  quantity,  they  are  best  planted  out.  Richardia  cethiopica 
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will  be  benefited  by  a  watering  with  liquid  manure  ;  these,  when  out  of  flower, 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  pit  on  rotten  dung,  and  lifted  in  autumn  again  for 
winter  flowering  ;  they  are  handsome  white-flowered  plants,  of  easy  culture,  and 
the  flower-spathe  is  lasting  when  cut.  Young  Fuchsias  that  were  cuttings  in 
autumn  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  ; 
loam  and  rotten  dung  in  equal  proportions  in  a  coarse  state,  with  sand  sufficient 
to  keep  the  soil  free  and  open,  will  suit  these  well.  Cuttings  of  scented  Pelar¬ 
goniums  may  be  inserted,  and  this  will  allow  of  some  of  the  larger  plants  being 
thrown  away.  Early-flowering  Pelargoniums  should  be  staked,  and  room  given 
them  for  full  development  of  form ;  successions  will  be  better  potted-on  into 
their  flowering  pots,  using  rich,  well-seasoned  soil.  Azaleas^  as  they  go  out  of 
flower,  should  be  shifted,  and  the  flowers,  including  the  seed-pod,  picked  off. 
Good  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  very  rotten  leaf-mould,  from  which  every  particle 
of  non-rotten  material  has  been  taken  out  with  a  fine  sieve,  and  some  flbry  loam, 
make  a  good  compost ;  Arm  potting  must  be  insisted  on  for  these  fine-rooted 
plants. — H.  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Plants  which  are  swelling-off  their  fruit  will  now  require  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture, with  moderate  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  at  the  roots; 
shut  off  fire-heat  early  in  the  day  in  fine  weather  ;  admit  air  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reaches  80°,  close  at  85°  with  sun-heat,  and  syringe  overhead  on  fine  after¬ 
noons.  Watch  the  bottom-heat,  and  guard  against  its  exceeding  90°.  Eemove 
fruits  that  are  beginning  to  ripen  to  a  drier  and  somewhat  cooler  atmosphere. 
Suckers  that  were  potted  early  in  March,  if  strong,  should  be  fit  for  shifting  into 
their  fruiting-pots  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Use  clean  lO-in.  pots  for  Jamaicas  ; 

'  Queens  and  Eothschilds  may  have  them  12  in.  to  14 in.  in  diameter;  renovate  the 
bed  if  necessary  ;  keep  close  and  give  but  little  water  until  the  roots  take  to  the 
new  soil. 

Vines :  Assist  late  houses  with  fire-heat ;  syringe  freely,  and  close  early  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  charged  with  ammonia  from  well-sweetened 
horse-dung.  Disbud,  stop,  and  tie  down  in  succession-houses  ;  remove  surplus 
bunches  from  free-setting  kinds.  Hamburgs  in  bloom  may  have  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°  ;  Muscats  and  Alicantes,  which  should  be  fertilised,  may  have  5° 
more  ;  at  this  stage  moisture  may  be  reduced ;  keep  the  points  of  the  bunches 
well  up  to  the  sun,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  dry  warm  air.  Allow 
the  laterals  to  ramble  where  Grapes  are  stoning  ;  when  this  process  is  complete, 
the  inside  borders  should  be  well  soaked  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Keep 
thinning  well  in  hand,  and  avoid  overcropping. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  Wlien  the  stoning  period  in  the  early  house  is  over, 
the  thinning  of  the  fruit  may  be  completed  ;  a  peach  to  every  square  foot  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  a  healthy  tree  to  bring  to  maturity.  Attend  to  the  final 
thinning  and  tying-in  of  the  shoots,  to  give  the  fruit  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and 
air,  otherwise  colour  and  flavour  will  be  deficient.  Give  sufiScient  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  inside  borders,  as  the  fruit  will  soon  be  swelling  fast ; 
when  they  are  fairly  on  the  move,  the  temperature  maybe  raised  to  65°  at  night, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  by  day.  Gradually  disbud  the  shoots  and  thin 
the  fruit  in  late  houses  ;  syringe  the  trees  morning  and  evening,  and  keep  green¬ 
fly  in  check  by  means  of  fumigation  when  the  house  is  dry  and  cool. 

Figs :  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  earliest  fruit  will  be  showing  signs  of 
ripening,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  with  more  air  and  full 
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exposure  of  the  fruit  to  sun  and  light ;  hut  up  to  this  period  the  trees  may  he 
liberally  supplied  with  stimulants,  and  have  copious  syringings  on  the  underside 
of  the  foliage — the  stronghold  of  red-spider.  Stop  at  the  fifth  leaf  in  succession- 
houses  ;  tie  down  the  shoots  ;  mulch  the  borders  with  good  rotten  dung,  and 
treat  as  advised  for  pot-plants. 

Cherries  and  Plums :  Continue  syringing  twice  a  day  until  the  stoning  is 
complete  and  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  to 
prevent  cracking.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  maintain  a  low  night  temperature.  If 
it  be  desirable  to  hasten  the  ripening,  let  the  heat  be  increased  in  the  day-time. 
Syringe  Plums  twice  a  day,  supply  the  roots  with  stimulants,  and  thin  the  young 
fruit.  Stop  at  the  fifth  leaf,  and  smoke  on  the  first  appearance  of  green-fly. 

Hardy  Fruits :  Although,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  fruit-trees  are 
later  than  usual,  grafting  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close.  Complete  the 
thinning,  dressing,  and  nailing-in  of  Figs.  Disbud  Apricots  in  mild  weather, 
thin  the  fruit,  and  destroy  grubs  by  hand-picking.  Continue  to  protect 
Peaches.^  but  guard  against  producing  tender  growth  by  leaving  the  covering 
down  in  mild  weather.  Plums  and  Pears  will  also  pay  for  extra  attention  to  full 
exposure  of  the  bloom  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  disbudding  of  Peaches  may  be  commenced  ;  gradually  perform  this 
work  on  mild  days,  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely.  Look  to  newly-planted 
Straivherries  ;  in  dry  weather  flrmly  tread  the  soil  round  the  plants,  mulch,  and 
give  a  good  soaking  of  water. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

Kitchen  Garden :  Continue  to  sow  successional  crops  of  Beans  and  Peas.^ 
sowing  twice  through  the  month  :  Champion  of  England,  Scimitar,  Advancer, 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Victoria  Marrow  are  all  good  varieties  for  sowing  at 

this  season.  Sow  some  early  French  Beans  on  a  warm  border ;  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  sow  a  row  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  for  in  that  situation  they  are  likely 
to  escape  spring  frost ;  also  about  the  end  of  the  month  sow  some  Scarlet 
Runners  and  Haricot  Beans.  Plant  out  Cauliflower.,  Cape  Broccoli.,  and  Lettuce 
that  were  sown  under  glass,  first  hardening  them  by  exposure.  When  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition,  get  in  the  main  crops  of  Carrot  (Altringham,  Surrey,  and 
James’s  Scarlet);  also  of  Beet.,  Salsafy.,  and  Scorzonera ;  and  get  the  principal  crop 
of  Potatos  planted  before  the  month  is  out :  Victoria,  Eed-skinned  Flourball, 
Eegent,  Fluke,  and  Dunbar  Eegent  are  all  good  late  varieties,  but  I  believe  the 
best  advice  is  that  every  one  should  plant  the  kinds  that  suit  his  own  ground  the 
best,  for  a  variety  that  is  good  in  one  soil  in  other  places  may  be  worthless. 

Old  roots  of  Rhubarb  that  were  forced  may  now  be  divided,  and  planted  out  in 
rich  light  soil ;  give  plenty  of  room  between  the  plants.  Dress  and  earth-up 
As2)aragus  beds  in  dry  weather  ;  new  beds  may  yet  be  made.  V\ani  Horsei'adish., 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Seakale.,  if  not  finished  last  month.  Broccoli  (Snow’s 
Early)  and  Cauliflowers  (Veitch’s  Giant  and  Walcheren)  for  autumn  use  should 
be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Broccoli.,  Cabbage.,  and 
Kale  should  be  sown  now.  The  following  are  all  good  varieties  of  Broccoli  for 
late  use  : — Frogmore  Protecting,  Hill’s  June,  Perkins’s  Late  Eichmond,  and 
Carter’s  Summer.  Sow  Celery.,  both  red  and  white,  for  the  main  crop ;  and 
successional  crops  of  Turnip.,  Spinach.,  Lettuce.,  Radish,  and  Small  Salading  every 
few  days  ;  the  latter  should  now  be  sown  in  a  shady  situation.  Earth-up 
advancing  crops  of  Beans,  Peas,  &c.,  and  keep  the  hoe  going  in  dry  weather. 

Forcing-ground:  All  vegetables  under  glass,  such  as  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Potatos, 
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Peas^  &c.,  should  have  full  exposure  in  good  weather,  by  drawing  off  the  lights 
through  the  day.  All  these  thin'gs  should  have  a  soaking  of  water  at  least  once 
a  week,  with  the  exception  of  Potatos  that  are  fit  for  use ;  these  should  be  kept 
moderately  dry.  Ccadijlower^  Lettuce^  and  Cape  Broccoli  plants,  that  were  for¬ 
warded  under  glass,  should  now  be  fully  exposed,  to  harden  them  before  planting 
out.  Sow  a  few  more  French  Beans  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  either  in 
frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  keeping  them  close  till  the)’’  are  up ;  liquid  manure 
will  greatly  assist  those  in  bearing.  Pot  off  Capsicums^  Tomatos^  and  Egg-plants^ 
and  keep  them  growing  in  a  moderate  heat ;  also  prick  out  Basil  and  Knotted 
Marjoram  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  of  these  on  a 
slight  hot-bed.  Keep  up  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  Mushroom-h.ovi%Q^  where  the 
temperature  should  range  from  60°  to  70°,  and  collect  droppings  for  new  beds. 

Give  more  air  and  water  to  Cncumhej^s^  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of 
sun-heat  and  light ;  syringe  the  plants  at  closing-time,  which  should  be  early  in 
the  afternoon ;  thin  the  foliage,  that  it  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  air  and  light ; 
stop  the  shoots  just  above  every  show  for  fruit.  Maintain  the  heat  by  turning 
or  renewing  the  linings  ;  continue  to  cover  the  frames  at  night,  but  avoid 
shading  the  plants  in  the  day-time,  if  possible.  Pot  off  young  plants,  and  prepare 
a  pit  or  frame  to  receive  them.  Sow  more  seed,  also  some  Ridge  Cucumber  for 
planting  under  hand-glasses  in  May.  Vegetable  Marrow  and  Melon  Gourds  should 
also  be  sown  ;  the  latter  make  an  excellent  preserve.  Where  fire-heat  is  used  for 
Cucumbers,  a  continually  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  otherwise  red- 
spider  will  be  likely  to  be  very  troublesome. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 

THE  CALCEOLAEIA— SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF. 

Y  the  time  this  appears  (April),  the  bedding  Calceolarias,  if  wintered  in 
cold  frames,  as  recommended  in  a  former  paper  (1875,  254),  should  be 
stopped  by  pinching  out  the  heart,  and  as  they  will  be  most  of  them 
showing  flower,  this  will  •  cause  them  to  break,  and  become  more  bushy. 
To  prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  on  all  sunny 

I 

days.  Warm  spring  rains  will  greatly  benefit  them,  but  should  cold  winds 
accompany  the  rain,  as  is  often  the  case  in  April,  it  will  be  better  to  tilt  the 
lights  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  harden  them,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  they  should  be  planted  in  their  summer  quarters.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil  should  be  in  nice  working  order. 
If  intended  for  a  ribbon-border,  I  find  they  do  much  better  if  a  nick  is  cut  about 
6  in.  deep  with  the  spade,  and  the  plants  bedded  in  about  9  in.  apart,  giving  each 
plant  a  tread,  to  make  it  firm  in  the  soil.  Should  the  weather  be  showery  after 
they  are  planted,  they  will  not  require  watering,  but  if  drying  winds  prevail,  give 
them  a  good  soaking,  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  roots.  They  will  require  but 
little  attention  afterwards  all  through  the  summer,  but  it  may  be  advisable  to 
pinch 'the  blooms  out  about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  other  plants  are  put  out. 

Even  should  the  summer  be  dry  and  sunny,  we  never  water  the  Calceolaria 
here,  as  I  believe  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  cold  water  when  the 
soil  is  hot.  If  the  soil  has  been  well  prepared  by  digging  it  a  good  depth,  and 
using  leaf -mould  instead  of  stronger  manures,  they  will  not  require  to  be  watered. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Flower- gardening  may  inquire  why  I  recom- 
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mend  planting  so  early  as  April.  My  answer  is,  that  experience  has  taught  me 
that  all  half-hardy  plants  that  have  not  been  potted  or  wintered  in  heat  are 
better  planted  in  April  than  May.  There  are  many  quite  hardy  plants  now  in  use 
for  ribbon-borders,  which  we  find  do  much  better  with  April  planting,  as  Ceras- 
tiim  tomentoaum^  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus^  Stellaria  aurea,  Arabia  albida,  A. 
lucida^  &c. — William  Plester,  Elsenham  Hall  Gardens. 


RIVERS^  BLUE  PROLIFIC  PLUM. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

)UR  specimens  of  this  amazingly  prolific  Plum  wore  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Radclyffe,  as  Rivers’  No.  4,  and  we  have  since  ascertained  from 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  that  this  No.  4  is  to  bear  the  name  above  adopted. 
The  numerous  branches  sent  by  Mr.  Radclyffe  were  all  heavily  laden  with 
plums  in  the  way  represented  in  our  plate,  from  which  some  of  the  leaves  are 
purposely  omitted,  in  order  to  show  the  profusion  of  fruit ;  the  branches,  long  and 
short,  were  all  literally  crowded,  and  this,  we  are  informed,  is  the  general 
character  of  the  tree. 

The  fruit  is  below  medium  size,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  rather 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  oval,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  stalk,  and  with  a  shallow 
suture.  The  skin  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
The  stalk,  half  an  inch  long  or  more,  is  set  in  a  shallow  cavity.  The  flesh  is  dull 
greenish-yellow,  juicy,  adhering  to  the  stone,  with  a  brisk  and  agreeable  flavour. 
It  is  a  good  culinary  plum,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  August ;  and  the  tree  is 
very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer — Mr.  Radclyffe  says  “an  amazing  bearer.” — T.  M. 


PARSLEY  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


@ HOUGH  the  culture  of  Parsley  is  very  simple,  yet  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  it  all  the  year  round  is  often  attended  with  some  difficulty,  where 
spare  lights  are  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  in  low-lying 
moist  situations.  The  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  seasoning,  and  also  as  a 
garnish,  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  winter,  and  on  cold  stiff  retentive  soils,  it 
frequently  dies  off.  It  can  be  grown  successfully  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  that  has 
a  dry  porous  subsoil.  To  meet  a  constant  demand  all  the  year  round,  three  or 
four  successive  sowings  should  be  made  from  February  to  May.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  very  shallow  drills,  and  be  very  lightly  covered.  When  the  young 
plants  are  up  and  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  thinned  to  six  inches’ 
distance  in  the  rows.  The  first  sowing  or  two  will  furnish  leaves  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  with  care  and  a  little  management  all  through  the 
winter,  but  I  prefer  and  would  recommend  sowings  in  May  for  a  supply  in  winter. 
A  dry  border  should  be  chosen  for  it,  and  where  there  is  a  south  wall,  a  little 
sown  at  the  foot  of  it  will  always  be  useful  in  spring.  Before  severe  frosts  set 
in,  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  thoroughly  protecting  a  portion,  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  furnish  a  supply  of  leaves  during  several  weeks’  frost.  The  cover- 
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ings  should  only  be  put  on  in  frosty  weather ;  and  in  mild,  open  weather,  the 
plants  should  be  exposed. 

The  difficulty  of  having  a  supply  during  winter  is  experienced  where  there  are 
no  spare  lights  available  for  protection,  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy,  retentive 
nature.  Many  ways  will  occur  to  an  intelligent  mind  to  meet  these  difficulties. 
Where  the  soil  is  unfavourable,  a  site  should  be  chosen  in  some  sheltered  part  of 
the  garden,  and  a  bed  should  be  prepared  specially  for  it,  by  putting  a  quantity 
of  stone  and  brick  rubbish  at  the  bottom,  and  putting  on  this  some  soil  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  A  sowing  made  on  this  towards  the  end  of  May,  if  carefully 
attended  to  during  the  summer  months,  in  thinning  the  plants  and  picking  off 
any  luxuriant  leaves  that  may  be  produced,  will  furnish  a  supply  during  winter, 
provided  it  has  some  protection  from  frost.  Experienced  gardeners  know  the 
importance  of  having  a  good  supply  of  Parsley  all  the  year  round,  and  generally 
make  ample  preparation  to  have  it ;  but  young  men  do  not  always,  at  first  start¬ 
ing,  see  the  importance  of  it,  and  are  apt  to  think  it  only  a  trifling  matter.  It 
does  not  take  up  very  much  ground  to  grow  a  quantity  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  safe  plan 
always  to  sow  plenty,  for  then,  with  a  little  attention  during  the  summer,  and  some 
protection  in  frosty  weather,  a  supply  is  always  assured. — M.  Saul,  Stourton. 


DE.  HOGG’S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  APPLES. 

NE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  pomologists  have  had  to  contend  with 
has  been  the  want  of  a  classification  of  Apples  and  Pears,  by  means  of 
which  they  could  readily  and  certainly  make  out  the  names  of  any  varieties 
brought  before  them.  Various  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this 


Fig.  1.— Apple  Eyes  a,  closed ;  b,  c,  open. 


country  and  on  the  Continent,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success.  One  of  the  latest  of  these,  limited,  however,  to  the  grouping  of  Apples, 
and  which  we  are  now  about  to  explain,  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Dr.  Hogg,  author  of  the  very  useful  Fruit  Manual. 

The  leading  characters  upon  which  this  new  classification  is  based  are  not  them- 
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selves  new,  but  are,  in  fact,  well  known  to  pomologists.  Having  been  adopted  by 
previous  writers  in  their  descriptions  of  fruits.  They  are  all  derived  from  the 
fruit  itself,  the  parts  brought  into  comparison  being  the  Eye,  the  Seed-cells,  the 
Calyx-tube,  and  the  Stamens,  these  being  supplemented  by  other  characters  de¬ 
rived  from  the  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  scheme,  as  published  by  Dr. 
Hogg  {Journ.  Hort.^  n.  s.  xxx.,  185),  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 


cl  e  f 

Fig.  3. — Apple  Calyx-tube : — a,  short  conical  (basal  stamens) ;  &,  short  conical  (marginal  stamens) ;  c,  deep 
conical  (basal  stamens) ;  d,  deep  conical  (marginal  stamens) ;  e,  short  conical  (median  stamens) ; 
short  conical  (median  stamens). 


The  Eye  is  the  pomological  term  used  to  signify  what  botanists  call  the 
sepals  or  limb,  and  mouth  of  the  calyx.  It  French  it  is  called  ceil.  In  many 
apples  the  eye  is  wide  open,  the  segments  being  quite  reflexed,  and  sometimes  so 
much  so  as  to  lie  quite  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  (fig.  1  c).  In  others,  the 
segments  are  erect,  with  the  tips  spreading  or  reflexed,  so  that  here  also  the 
eye  is  open  (fig.  1  h).  In  another  set  of  varieties  the  segments  are  erect  and 
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Fig.  4. — Apple  Calyx-tube : — a,  short  funnel-shaped  (median  stamens) ;  6,  deep  funnel-shaped  (marginal 
stamens) ;  c,  deep  funnel-shaped ;  d,  short  funnel-shaped  (basal  stamens) ;  e,  short  funnel-shaped 
(marginal  stamens). 

connivent  at  the  tips,  forming  a  small  cone,  and  this  form  is  the  closed  eye  (fig. 
1  a),  in  some  forms  of  which  the  tips  of  the  segments  are  spreading,  and  in  others 
quite  flat  and  convergent,  closing  in  the  eye  like  a  five-leaved  trap-door.  These 
two  characters  form  the  primary  divisions,  thus  : — Eye  open  or  Eye  closed. 

The  Seed- cells  constitute  what  is  popularly  called  the  core  of  the  Apple,  and 
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contain  the  seeds  or  pips.  They  are  usually  five,  but  vary  in  number,  and  differ 
very  much  in  structure,  being  either  open  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  or  closed. 
Some  sorts  have  the  seed-cells  perfectly  closed  (fig.  2  a),  some  have  them  open 
(fig.  2  5),  and  in  others  again  they  are  wide  open  (fig.  2  c).  The  seed-cells  mark 
the  second  series  of  divisions,  thus  : — Cells  open  or  Cells  closed. 

The  Calyx-tube  is  the  cavity,  more  or  less  deep,  lying  between  the  segments  of 
the  eye  and  the  seed-cells,  and  which  is  seen  on  making  a  vertical  section  through 
the  exact  centre  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the  Kelcli-rohre  of  the  Germans,  and  is  of 
varied  form,  but  all  are  modifications  of  three  distinct  t3"pes,  called  the  conical, 
the  funnel-shaped,  and  the  cup-shaped.  In  some  cases  the  tube  is  wide  and 
deep  (figs.  3  c,  3  d,  4  5,  4  c),  and  in  others  narrow  and  short  (figs.  3  n,  3  J, 
3  c,  3  /,  4  cf,  4  cf,  4  e).  The  third  set  of  sub-divisions  is  based  on  variations  in  the 
form  of  this  cavity,  the  distinctions  being : — Calyx-tube  conical.  Calyx-tube 
funnel-shaped,  or  Calyx-tube  cup-shaped — the  latter  very  seldom  met  with. 

The  remains  of  the  Stamens  are  the  bristle-like  bodies  which  form  a  fringe 
round  the  inner  surface  of  the  Calyx-tube.  In  some  this  fringe  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  or  near  the  base  of  the  segments,  these  being  called  marginal  (figs. 
3  J,  3  t?,  4  5,  4  e)  ;  in  others  it  occupies  a  midway  position  between  the  margin 
and  the  base,  and  these  are  all  called  median  (figs.  3  c,  3  /,  4  a)  ;  while  in  a 
third,  it  is  situated  near  the  base,  and  these  are  called  basal  (figs.  3  n,  3  c,  4  d). 
The  fourth  sub-division,  therefore,  taken  from  the  position  of  the  stamens,  is  this : — 
Stamens  marginal.  Stamens  median,  or  Stamens  basal.  Beyond  this  point, 
the  groups  may  be  subdivided  into  those  with  the  Calyx-tube  short  conical, 
or  deep  conical.  Calyx-tube  short  funnel-shaped,  or  deep  funnel-shaped,  and  we 
think,  looking  at  the  illustrative  figures,  that  short  and  deep  cup-shaped  might 
have  been  added.  The  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit  serve  to  mark  further  sub- 
divisions.  > 

'  The  chief  difficulty  in  working  out  this  or  any  other  arrangement  lies  in 
what  the  author  calls  “  the  changeableness  of  the  characters  in  some  varieties  ”  ; 
for  some  exhibit  the  eye  or  cells  open  or  closed,  or  intermediate  between  the  two, 
in  different  examples ;  while  the  form  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  the  positions  of 
the  stamens  are  not  absolutely  constant.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  some  300  varieties 
given  in  illustration,  we  find  that  the  Winter  Greening  drops  into  six  distinct 
places,  the  Cornish  Gilliflower  into  four,  and  the  Calville  Blanche  and  numerous 
others  into  three.  The  system,  therefore,  is  at  present  suggestive  rather  than  com¬ 
plete,  wanting  further  elaboration,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  clear  away  the 
objections  and  shortcomings  which  are  now  apparent. — T.  Moore. 


ADIANTUM  LUDDEMANNIANUM. 


the  Revue  Horticole^  whence  we  borrow  the  accompanying  illustration,  we 
^  find  it  stated  that  this  plant,  so  remarkable  in  its  aspect,  sprang  up  spon- 
taneously  in  one  of  M.  Liiddemann’s  greenhouses,  in  Paris.  M.  Carriere, 
^  who  adopts  for  it  the  name  Adiantum  cristatum,  which  has  been  applied  since 
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the  days  of  Linnaeus  to  a  distinct  and  ■well-known  West  Indian  species,  further 
states  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Adiantim  cuneatum  and  A. 
Moritzianum.  To  us  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  sport  from 
Adiantum  Oapillus-Yeneris — of  which,  indeed,  A.  Aloritzianum  is  a  mere  form 
— which  has,  somehow  or  other,  caught  the  infection  of  producing  crested  instead 
of  normal  leaves.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  new  variegated  sports,  even  of 
distinct  species,  do  occur  where  many  variegated  plants  are  cultivated,  and  that 
new  crested  forms  of  ferns  spring  up  where  crested  varieties  are  grown.  The 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity  is  wanting,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  subject  of  our  notice  has  originated  in  some  such  way.  We  certainly 
see  in  it  no  trace  of  A.  cuneatum. 


Adiantum  Luddbmannianum. 


Specimens  of  this  very  remarkable  plant  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  M.  Liiddemann,  and  these  were  by  them  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  Adiantum  Luddemannianum.^  which,  as  that  of  A.  cristatum  is  pre¬ 
occupied,  we  gladly  adopt,  since  it  is  but  reasonable  that  a  plant  which  originated 
with  M.  Liiddemann  should  bear  his  name.  It  is  a  very  free-growing,  eyergreen 
fern,  attaining  something  like  a  foot  in  height,  the  fronds  numerous,  with  the 
bare  blackish-purple  stipes  more  or  less  ramose,  and  the  pinnae  collected  at  the 
end  of  each  division  of  the  rachis  into  large  sessile,  conglomerate,  bunchy  tassels  or 
crested  heads,  the  usual  flat  lamina  and  distinct  stalked  normal  pinnules  being 
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altogether  wanting.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  well  shown  in  the  diminished 
figure,  while  the  enlarged  portion  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  conglomerate 
crests.  When  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  it  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate. 

M.  Carriere  mentions  the  following  as  its  principal  characters  : — Vigorous  in 
growth,  forming  compact  tufts  ;  stalks  very  fine,  black,  shining,  several  times 
branched,  with  very  slender  ramifications ;  fronds  twisted  about,  crispate.  The 
rapid  growth  of  A.  cristatum  \_Luddemannianimi]^  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
multiplies  itself,  make  it  very  well  adapted  for  the  furnishing  of  baskets  or  vases, 
where  by  its  singular  aspect  it  will  produce  a  very  beautiful  effect.  This,  he  says, 
is  the  opinion  of  all  the  horticulturists  who  have  seen  it. — T.  Moore. 


CHINESE  PEIMULAS. 


@HESE  plants  are  as  familiar  as  household  words ;  they  are  universally 
cultivated  for  the  decoration  of  houses  and  apartments,  and  may  be  re-  . 

fgarded  as  standard  plants  for  that  purpose,  for  who  does  not  grow  them  ? 

They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  during  the  dreary  winter  naturally  fill  up 
a  gap  in  the  stock  of  flowering-plants.  Their  lasting  properties  render  them  doubly 
valuable,  as,  with  care,  they  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  three  months. 

It  is  desirable  to  procure  a  good  strain,  for  while  bad  cultivation  may  deteriorate 
a  good  strain,  good  cultivation  will  never  make  a  bad  strain  perfect.  For  early 
blooming,  sow  the  seed  now  (April),  in  pans  well  drained,  using  soil  composed  of 
fine  light  loam,  thoroughly  decayed  leaf-mould,  and  silver-sand  ;  cover  the  seed 
lightly,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  shady  position,  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  or  70°,  such  as  that  of  a  Cucumber  house,  protecting  them  by  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass  from  drenching  syringings.  When  the  little  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  shallow  boxes,  keeping  them  in  the 
same  temperature  till  they  have  made  a  start,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cool  pit.  Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  pot  off  into  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots  when 
large  enough.  Give  the  final  shift  into  6-in.  pots  in  August.  A  soil  the  Primula 
thrives  in  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  half  a  part  loam,  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  During  their  growth  they  must  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  carefully  aired  and  shaded  after  potting,  and  never  allowed  to  become 
too  dry,  as  any  check  causes  puny  premature  flowering. 

A  second  sowing  may  be  made  early  in  May  for  succession.  Treat  these  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  will  continue  in  good  condition  till  the  end  of  March. 
During  the  winter.  Primulas  require  fire-heat  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out 
frost  and  counteract  dampness,  from  which  they  are  very  liable  to  suffer  at  the  collar. 

.  To  guard  against  this,  keep  the  plants  well  up  in  the  pots,  supporting  them  by 
three  or  four  small  stakes,  and  watering  carefully.  When  bright  weather  occurs 
in  the  spring,  their  beauty  may  be  prolonged  by  slightly  shading  them  during  strong 
sunshine,  but  avoid  cutting  draughts  on  such  days,  as  these  would  do  the  plants 
much  injury.  If  the  strains  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s  coloured  plate  come  true  to.  the 
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representation,  they  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  old  varieties  alba  and 
rubra. — Gr.  Potts,  Jun,,  Firle  Park  Gardens^  Leives. 


GAEDEN  GOSSIP. 


E  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  who 
take  interest  in  Florists’  Jlowers  will  also  be  glad  to  learn,  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  valuable  papers  on  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  the  pen  of 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq.,  which  are  being  printed  in  our  present  volume,  the 


Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Kirkby-Malzeard,  and  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Stakehill  House.  Chadderton, 
liave  been  good  enough  to  express  their  willingness  to  contribute  information  relating  to  two 
other  favourite  florists’  flowers,  the  Auricula  and  the  Tulip — Mr.  Horner  especially  taking 
the  former,  and  Mr.  Barlow  the  latter,  under  his  supervision.  The  high  position  held  by 
these  gentlemen  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers,  Avill  be  an  assurance  that  the 
information  emanating  from  them  will  be  of  the  highest  value  and  most  trustworthy  charac¬ 
ter.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  also  stated  that  our  readers — and  not  less  ourselves — are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Dodwell  in  bringing  about  this  arrangement,  by  which  we 
trust  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  may  become,  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore,  the  special  organ 
of  the  “  fancy,”  and  the  means  not  only  of  extending  the  interest  felt  in  the  cultivation  of 
florists’  flowers,  but  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  of  reforming,  if  need  be, 
the  canons  of  taste,  or  at  least  of  assisting  to  maintain  them  in  purity  and  integrity. 


-  ^HE  result  of  tbe  Tried  of  Onions  at  Chiswick  last  season,  so  far  as  sum¬ 
mer  growth  is  concerned,  was  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  White  S}Kmish  (grown 
under  various  names,  as  Nuneham  Park,  Banbury  Improved,  Reading,  Nazeby 

JMammoth,  Outbush’s  A  1,  Cantello’s  Prize,  &c.),  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  large 
flattened,  pale  straw-coloured  onions,  it  being  not  only  of  good  quality  and  firm  in  the  flesh, 
but  a  good  keeper.  The  White  Globe,  an  excellent  keeping  sort  and  much  esteemed,  is  more 
globular  or  obovate  in  shape,  as  compared  with  the  White  Spanish.  The  Yellow  Danvers, 
with  firm,  solid  flesh,  is  a  splendid  keeping  vaidety,  medium-sized,  roundish  globular,  and 
dark  straw-coloured.  The  Brown  Globe  (James’  Keeping,  Magnum  Bonum)  has  the  shape 
of  White  Globe,  but  a  reddish-brown  skin,  and  is  also  a  good  keeper  ;  as  is  the  Brown  Spanish 
(known  also  as  Deptford  and  Strasburg),  which  has  flattened  or  oblate  bulbs.  Of  the  red¬ 
skinned  varieties,  the  best  was  the  Wethersfield  Red,  an  American  sort,  with  large  oblate 
bulbs,  having  a  dull  red  skin,  and  white,  mild,  firm  flesh,  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  good 
keeping  sort.  The  Queen  proved  to  be  a  small  and  very  early  form  of  the  silver-skinned 
section,  growing  bulbs  almost  as  quickly  as  a  radish,  and  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Nocera  when  that  was  first  introduced  from  Italy.  The  varieties  of  the  Tripoli  types,  being 
valueless  as  spring-sown  onions,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial  with  other  autumn- 
sown  sorts. 


-  JtN  reference  to  tbe  Phylloxera  or  Vine  Louse^  tbe  Times’  correspondent 

at  Paris  writes  : — “  Tbe  Phylloxera  Commission  bas  reported  that  none  of  tbe 
specifics  submitted  to  tbem  are  entitled  to  tbe  prize  of  300,000  fr.  voted  by  tbe 

Assembly.  They  state  that,  by  applying  insecticides  to  the  stock  and  roots  between  February 
1  and  April  1  the  Vines  may  be  protected  from  the  disease,  and  they  recommend  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees  in  each  Department  to  furnish  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Vine-growers.” 
M.  Dumas,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  states  as  the  results  of  his  studies,  with 
regard  to  the  Phylloxera  of  the  roots — (1)  that  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  is  a  rapid  in¬ 
secticide,  the  only  one  which  surely  destroys  the  insects  at  the  roots,  and  also  supplies  to  the 
Vines  a  strong  reconstituent  element ;  (2)  that  sulpho-carbonate  of  sodium  offers  the  same 
advantages,  used  only  as  insecticide ;  (3)  that  sulpho-carbonate  of  barium,  being  anhydrous 
and  little  soluble,  may  be  recommended  for  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  of 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is  a  poison  less  prompt,  but  more  durable  in  effect;  and  with 
regard  to  the  winter  eggs  (4),  that  the  heavy  oil  of  gas-tar,  and  especially  the  oil  called 
anthraoine,  seems  to  be  best  for  washing  the  stocks  and  destroying  the  eggs  ;  and  (5)  that  the 
treatment  with  tar  for  the  stocks  and  sulpho-carbonates  for  the  roots  should  be  effected  in 
February  and  March. 

-  ^  new  evergreen  is  being  offered,  under  tbe  name  of  Othera  jctponicci. 
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The  plant  was  originally  described  as  a  shrub,  with  cylindrical  striated  purplish 

branches,  and  alternate  stalked  leathery  glabrous '  leaves,  of  an  ovate-obtuse 

outline.  The  flowers  are  described  as  disposed  in  axillary  tufts,  and  in  the  figure  the  stamens 
are  opposite  to  the  petals.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  has  for  sale  a  plant  which  agrees  fairly 
well  with  this  description,  the  loaves  being  ovate-oblong,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  red 
stalk,  and  somewhat  abruptly  acuminate  at  the  apex ;  the  colour  is  of  a  rich  deep  shining 
green,  paler  beneath,  the  margins  entire  or  minutely  serrulate,  the  texture  very  thick  ;  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  green  leaves  with  the  reddish  purple  branches  is  remarkable.  Whether 
the  true  plant  of  Thunberg  or  not,  it  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  which  Mr.  Gumbleton 
finds  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  Ireland,  as  it  has  stood  severe  frost  this  winter  without  any 
protection,  without  even  the  young  and  tender  leaves  being  in  the  least  degree  injured. 

-  J0E.  Haedy,  of  Warrington,  died  about  tliree  months  since,  at  an 

advanced  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  older  florists,  and  was 

particularly  eminent  as  a  cultivator  of  the  Tulip,  and  the  raiser  of  many  fine 

varieties  of  that  flower  which  are  still  conspicuous  for  their  high-class  qualities.  These  will 
be  lasting  monuments  of  his  skill  in  the  breeding  of  florists’  flowers,  while  his  writings  on  the 
properties  of  the  Tulip  are  a  permanent  record  of  his  refined  j  udgment  in  matters  of  floral  taste. 

-  ;^/^Ie.  Nathaniel  Noeman  died  at  his  residence.  Orescent  Road, 

Plumstead,  in  January  last.  Mr.  Norman,  who  formerly  held  an  important 

position  in  her  Majesty’s  Dockyard,  was  well  known  as  an  amateur  cultivator  of 

Tulips,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  of  which  he  had  been  an  exhibitor  since  the  days  of  the 
South  London  Florists’  Exhibitions.  Ho  also  introduced  many  flowers  of  excellent  quality, 
and  his  new  productions  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  especially  numerous. 

—  ».  Jacques  Louis  Duval  died  on  February  6,  at  the  age  of  68.  He 
was  formerly  gardener  to  M.  James  Odier,  and  obtained  the  first  varieties  of  the 
Pelargoniums  with  five-spotted  flowers,  which  have  subsequently  grown  into  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  group. 

-  iiiTf  PiEEEE  Denis  Pepin  died  suddenly  at  Paris,  on  February  8.  He 

passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life — upwards  of  60  years — in  connection  with  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  for  40  years  honourably  occupied  the  position  of 

jardiniei'-en-chef.  M.  Ptipin,  who  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  plants,  and  was  an  industrious  writer 
in  the  horticultural  journals,  was  one  of  our  guests  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  1866. 

-  OHN  Joseph  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  died  at  his  residence,  Sandrock, 

Maresfield,  Sussex,  on  February  29,  in  his  76th  year.  Mr.  Bennett  was  for  many  years 

the  assistant  of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  and  succeeded  to  his  post  as  Keeper  of  the 

Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum ;  he  was  also  well  known  amongst  naturalists 
as  the  Secretary  to  the  Linnean  Society,  in  which  office  his  uniform  courtesy  and  simplicity 
of  manner  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Mr.  Bennett  took  great 
interest  in  the  Botanical  Congress  of  1866,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organisers. 

-  |®[!iohael  Pottee,  Esq.,  died  on  March  7,  at  his  residence,  the  Oaks, 

Sale,  Manchester.  Mr.  Potter,  who  was  by  profession  a  solicitor,  was  a  well- 
known  Tulip  cultivator,  having  from  his  boyhood  been  a  grower  of  this  gorgeous 

flower ;  his  father,  indeed,  was  a  tulip-grower  before  him,  and  was  the  raiser  of  Potter’s 
Albion  and  other  fine  varieties.  . 

-  |®[e.  John  Watson  Kinmont  died  recently,  at  Canterbury.  Mr.  Kin- 

mont  was  for  some  years  gardener  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  nurseryman  at  Croydon.  Latterly,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Mr.W.  Masters,  he  carried  on  the  nursery  trade  at  Canterbury ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Masters, 
being  in  failing  health,  ho  associated  himself  with  iMr.  Kidd,  who  will  carry  on  the  business. 
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NEW  GLOXINIAS. 

WITH  AN  n^LUSTEATION. 

^OE  the  opportunity  of  figuring  the  varieties  of  Gloxinia  represented  on  the 
opposite  plate,  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,,  of  Chelsea,  by 
whom  they  were  exhibited  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  to  whom  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  the  variety  represented  by  fig.  1,  by  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Society.  They  are  both  striking  varieties  of  the  erect-flowered 
class.  Lisere  d’ Argent  (fig.  1)  is  a  very  bright-looking  and  effective  plant,  and 
will  be  useful  where  these  subjects  are  grown  for  decorative  purposes ;  it  is  of 
Continental  origin.  Prince  Arthur  (fig.  2,)  is  we  believe,  a  seedling  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s,  and  has  both  size  and  quality  of  flower  to  recommend  it,  the  colour 
being  a  rich  plum-purple  with  a  bluish-purple  border. — T.  Moore. 


TEOP^OLUM  POLYPHYLLUM. 

WAS  very  pleased  to  see  your  coloured  representation  of  this  fine  species 
(p.  73),  and  I  hope  the  plant  will  attain  to  that  popularity  which  it  so  well 
deserves.  I  saw  it  last  summer  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  flowering 
most  profusely ;  its  long  wreaths  of  glaucous  foliage  and  yellow  flowers 
looking  quite  fresh  in  a  position  where  the  more  shallow-rooting  kinds  were 
nearly  scorched  up.  I  also  saw  a  strong  patch  of  it  in  Mr.  Parker’s  nursery  at 
Tooting,  so  that  I  presume  the  plant  is  readily,  obtainable  by  those  who  appreciate 
really  distinct  and  effective  hardy  plants.  As  you  justly  observe,  the  small  size 
of  your  page  does  not  allow  full  justice  to  be  given  to  this  plant  by  the  artist, 
who,  nevertheless,  has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  depicting  the  habit  and 
profusion  of  flowers. 

The  plant  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  fleshy  tubers,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  seeds  freely.  Its  deep-rooting  habit  enables  it  to 
flourish  on  dry  banks,  and  it  must  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  rock  or 
root-garden,  if  a  sunny  spot  be  selected  in  which  to  plant  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  attention  drawn  to  the  other  very  beautiful,  tuberous-rooted 
species  from  South  America,  than  which  I  know  no  group  of  plants  more  elegant 
and  attractive  in  colour,  when  well  grown.  The  best  collection  I  ever  saw  was  that 
grown  by  Mr.  Lamb,  when  gardener  at  Colston  Basset,  Notts,  where  all  the 
species  you  name,  and  several  others  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  were  planted 
out  in  the  conservatories  and  plant-houses,  and  allowed  to  ramble  up  the  roof, 
old  flsh-netting  being  neatly  strained  to  the  rafters,  on  which  they  soon  established 
themselves,  and  formed  a  most  attractive  screen  of  fresh  green  leaves,  and  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  orange,  and  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Davy,  who  then  owned  Colston 
Basset,  had  travelled  in  South  America,  and  doubtless  others  besides  myself  have 
heard  him  talk  enthusiastically  about  the  beauty  of  these  perennial  Tropseolums 
in  their  native  habitats,  from  whence  he  introduced  many  kinds,  and  was  only 
too  happy  to  show  them  to  any  visitors  introduced  by  his  gardener.  Grown  on 
3rp  series. — IX.  '  K 
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fish-nets  as  above  described,  they  form  a  beautiful  thin  screen  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  do  not  (like  larger-leaved  climbers)  intercept  much  light,  so  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  other  plants  growing  below  them  ;  and  when  their  beauty  is  past 
for  the  season,  their  stems  can  be  severed  at  the  collar,  and  the  netting,  withered 
leaves,  and  flowers  removed  altogether.  Can  anybody  give  me  any  information 
of  a  hybrid  said  to  have  been  raised  between  a  form  of  T.  majus  named 
Napoleon  ///.,  and  the  yellow-flowered  T.  peregrinum.  It  is  flgured  in  Mr, 
Cannell’s  Floral  Guide  as  T.  canariense  improved. — ^F.  W.  Buebidge. 


CAKNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Chapter  V. — Dressing  the  Flowers. — ^Work  for  May. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  the  ardent  florist,  that  he  is  a  person  of  a  high 
order  of  sensibility,  and  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  where  such  sensibility 
is  not  accompanied  and  controlled  by  an  equally  keen  power  of  observation 
widely  extended,  or  by  an  unusually  solid  judgment,  such  a  faculty  will 
lead  to  extremes,  and  frequently  into  mistakes. 

On  few  subjects  in  connection  with  the  art  and  practice  of  the  florist  have 
greater  mistakes,  or  more  unfounded  inferences  and  imputations,  been  made  than 
on  the  practice  of  “  dressing  flowers.”  In  itself,  not  only  innocent,  but  praise¬ 
worthy — for  it  stands  on  the  same  ground,  and  is  sustained  by  the  same  principle 
which  justifles,  nay,  commands,  the  multifarious  work  of  the  cultivator,  and  like 
every  other  operation,  is  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  development  of 
greater  beauty,  and,  therefore,  of  increased  enjoyment — it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
denounced  as  “  pernicious,”  “  reprehensible,”  and  “  dishonest,”  and  a  practice 
which  sets  up  a  “  deceptive  difference  between  the  flower  as  grown,  and  the  flower 
as  shown.”  It  is  needful,  however,  to  remark  of  these  very  grave  imputations, 
that  they  have  always  proceeded  from  persons  either  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  flower  and  the  practice,  or  most  imperfectly  informed,  and  who  have,  there¬ 
fore,  always  started  from  premises  without  foundation  in  fact,  or  from  facts  so 
misconceived  and  misconstrued  as  to  lead  to  inevitable  error. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  works  of  creation  that  whatever 
subjects  in  the  several  families  are  most  capable  of  development,  are  in  the  same 
degree  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  art.  Thus  man  in  his  highest  form  of  civi¬ 
lisation  is  so  far  removed  from  the  savage  as,  to  the  uninstructed  observer,  to 
seem  a  different  species.  Yet  there  are  the  same  physical  structure,  and  the  same 
salient  features  in  each.  Both  possess  a  natural  covering  to  the  head,  which  is 
beautiful  or  repulsive  as  it  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  intelligent  attention  or 
left  in  neglect.  In  fine,  the  sole  difference  between  the  lowest  form  of  savage 
man,  and  the  highest  type  of  civilised  life,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words, 
“  intellectual  improvement.” 

In  the  world  of  flowers,  the  higher  order  of  the  Dianthus  family — the  Car¬ 
nation,  Picotee,  and  Pink  (I  treat  here  only  of  the  two  former),  starting  from 
a  level  in  no  way  elevated  above  any  of  their  compeers,  have  exhibited  a  power 
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of  development  unsurpassed,  and  possess  in  themselves  an  order  of  beauty  which 
elicits  a  larger  and  yet  larger  measure  of  admiration  the  more  it  is  examined 
and  understood.  As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  these  papers,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
institute  or  even  invite  comparison.  Everything  in  the  world  of  flowers  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  its  own  domain,  that  nothing  can  be  put  aside 
as  insignificant ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  whoever  comes  to  the  culture  and 
study  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  with  a  worthy  purpose,  will  find  in  these 
flowers  beauty  of  such  an  order  as  cannot  but  provoke  his  highest  admiration, 
and  a  profound  thankfulness  to  that  Creator  who  has  granted  to  His  creature 
the  power  to  call  forth  such  beauty  from  the  “obscurity”  in  which  He  had 
hidden  it. 

In  the  beauty  of  their  /orm,  in  the  completeness  of  the  unity  of  their  several 
parts,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  variety^  they  surpass  all  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  best-informed  and  farthest-seeing  of  the  earlier  cultivators,  and 
even  yet  the  limit  of  improvement  has  not  been  reached.  Gifted  with  these 
attributes  and  possessing  so  much  that  is  latent  in  beauty,  it  is  natural  that  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  should  offer  a  field  for  the  work  of  the  dresser  (who  must 
be,  if  he  be  worthy  of  the  name,  an  artist,  both  in  touch,  and  in  the  keen,  discri¬ 
minating  power  of  the  eye),  which  he  will  seek  to  fill,  and  from  which  he  will 
evolve  a  beauty  previously  hidden  to  the  uninstructed,  but  “  inherent  and  of  the 
flower.”  Nor  need  any  one  assume  that  this  art  of  “  Dressing  ”  may  be  abused. 
The  work  of  the  dresser  is  as  clearly  defined  and  as  well  understood  as  are  the 
“  points  ”  or  “  properties  ”  which  constitute  excellence  in  the  flower.  The  floral 
canon  expressly  declares,  “  There  must  be  nothing  extraneous  introduced  into  the 
flower,  neither  petal,  nor  pellet,  nor  any  such  thing.”  “  Deformity  may  be  re¬ 
moved  (as  with  a  misplaced  tooth,  a  cross  in  the  eye,  or  other  deformity  in  a 
child),  but  whatever  additional  contrast,  harmony,  variety,  or  grace  the  art  of  the 
dresser  may  confer,  it  must  be  inherent,  and  of  the  flower.” 

The  practice  of  “  dressing  Carnations  for  exhibition  ”  is  not  new.  Hogg,  in 
his  treatise,  published  some  fifty  years  ago,  says  : — “  One  Christopher  Nunn,  of 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  a  noted  florist  in  his  day,  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and 
dexterity  in  dressing  Pinks  and  Carnations  for  prize  exhibitions ;  some  will  even 
tell  you  that  Kit  was  the  father  of  the  art.  Upon  such  occasions  he  had  as 
many  applications  to  dress  flowers  as  he  had  to  dress  wigs,  for  he  was  a  barber 
and  friseur  by  trade,  and  could  both  shave  and  lay  a  Carnation  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  The  novices  of  that  day,  who,  being  unacquainted  with  his  secret  art,  trusted 
to  Dame  Nature  to  open,  expand,  and  perfect  their  flowers,  were  no  match  for 
Nunn, /or  he  began  ichere  she  left  off,  and  perfected  lohat  she  had  left  imperfect. 
His  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  petals  were  admirable.” 

But  though  the  practice  of  dressing  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  is  not  new — it 
may  be  traced  back  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  century — it  is  quite  sufiiciently 
new  for  us  to  determine  whether  its  influence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers 
has  been  “  pernicious,”  and  therefore  reprehensible.  Two  modes  of  determining 
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this  question  are  open  to  us,  and  in  both  methods  the  practice  is  triumphantly  vin¬ 
dicated.  First,  what  is  the  relative  state  of  the  flbwer  now  as  regards  approximation 
to  perfection,  as  compared  with  its  place  before  the  practice  was  adopted  ;  and 
secondly,  what  is  the  ratio  of  its  cultivation  now  and  then  ?  To  both  these  ques¬ 
tions  the  logic  of  facts”  supplies  us  with  incontrovertible  answers.  To  the  first: 
since  the  practice  has  existed  “  there  has  been  an  advance,  in  its  ratio  immensely 
beyond  any  formerly  obtained,”  in  everything  that  “  constitutes  beauty  in  the 
flower,  as  stoutness  of  petal,  smoothness,  fine  texture,  richness  and  regularity  of 
colouring,  and  harmonious  distribution,”  resulting  in  “  greater  symmetry,  and 
contrast,  and  variety,”  and  therefore  “  eliciting  increased  delight  and  a  larger 
measure  of  approbation.”  To  the  second :  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  the 
cultivation  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  advance  in  the  path  of  perfection. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  deceptive  difference  created  in  the  flower,  I 
can  only  say  that  is  the  error  merely  of  the  ignorant,  and  I  assure  my  readers 
that  not  the  most  skilful  manipulation  can  make  that  good  which  is  in  itself 
radically  bad.  The  good  may  be  made  more  prominent,  and  what  is  not  so 
pleasing  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  background,  but  this  cannot  be  reprehensible, 
for  if  it  were,  it  would  involve  in  condemnation  all  the  arts  of  life  and  practices 
of  civilisation. 

And  as  to  dishonesty,  there  can  be  none,  where  there  is  neither  coverture  in 
the  practice — it  is  openly  taught,  openly  practised,  and  openly  proclaimed,  nor 
advantage  obtained  by  it,  other  than  as  the  beauty  developed  delights  more 
largely  ourselves  and  others.  I  trust  I  have  thus  shown  the  practice  of  “  dressing 
flowers  ” — a  practice  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope,  though  not  limited  in  prin¬ 
ciple — is  not  deserving  the  animadversion  and  severity  of  criticism  which  some 
persons  (those  without  information,  or  only  very  partially  informed)  have  applied 
to  it.  And  that  surely  must  be  innocent  and  advantageous  which  is  followed 
within  clearly  understood  and  well-defined  bounds,  by  cultivators  of  every  degree, 
and  results  in  familiarising  the  eye  with  a  model  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
exactness  of  perfection  which  science  delineates  ;  whilst  just  as  it  increases  the 
beauty  of  the  flower,  it  educates  our  tastes,  and  gives  us  a  readier  ability  to 
detect  the  ills  requiring  to  be  remedied.  In  fine,  it  cannot  be  a  reproach  “  to  feel 
the  beauties  God  has  created  for  our  pleasure,  and  to  draw  them  forth  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  He  has  hidden  them,”  while  by  such  an  “  exercise  of  our  in¬ 
telligence,”  we  more  widely  diffuse  admiration,  and  excite  deeper  and  more 
enlarged  emotions  of  delight. 

The  modus  operandi  is  very  simple,  and  certainly  very  different  in  its  results 
to  those  assumed  by  a  recent  critic.  “  It  is  the  province  of  art  to  conceal  art.” 
Assuredly  that  must  be  the  very  poverty  of  art  which  imparts  to  the  flower  an 
appearance  of  looseness,  in  opposition  to  the  compactness  conferred  by  nature. 
What  the  artist  has  to  do  is  to  follow  Nunn,  begin  “where  Dame  Nature  left  off, 
and  perfect  what  she  left  imperfect.”  By  a  judicious  opening  and  reversal  of  the 
upper  points  of  the  calyx,  a  point  is  legitimately  gained  in  size  ;  whilst  by  a  skil- 
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ful  transposition  of  the  petals,  those  which  do  not  naturally  imbricate  may  be 
made  to  do  so,  the  best,  of  course,  being  left  most  prominent  in  the  operation. 
The  work  is  a  nice  one,  requiring  delicacy  of  touch  and  firmness  of  hand  in  the 
operator,  but  beyond  and  above  all,  a  keen  insight  into  that  which  constitutes 
beauty  in  the  flower,  and  an  equally  keen  perception  of  its  drawbacks.  To  these 
requirements  I  must  add  one  other — patience.  Whatever  may  be  his  other 
qualities,  he  who  lacks  this  will  never  succeed  in  developing  the  full  beauty  of  a 
well-grown  Carnation  or  Picotee,  though  from  the  character  of  its  markings  the 
latter  is  much  the  more  readily  operated  upon,  and  whoever  talks  of  metamor¬ 
phose  or  transformation  in  “  two  ”  minutes  or  “  ten  ”  at  the  hand  of  a  good 
dresser,  so  that  “  its  own  mother  would  not  know  it  again,”  may  be  set  down  as 
using  a  form  of  expression  as  inconsistent  with  fact,  as  it  is  unworthy  attention. 

The  instruments  required  by  the  operator  are  : — 

1.  A  pair  of  steel  tweezers,  roughed  on  the  inner  side  at  the  points,  for  the 
reversal  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  calyx. 

2.  A  pair  of  very  smooth  and  nicely  tempered  ivory  tweezers,  for  the  placing 
of  the  petals. 

3.  A  pair  of  fine-pointed  scissors,  for  the  removal  of  any  deformed  petal. 

4.  A  camel’s-hair  brush  of  suitable  size,  for  removing  dust  from  the  surface 
of  the  petals. 

The  tweezers,  both  of  steel  and  ivory,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Simonite,  Bough  Bank,  Sheffield. 

Work  for  May. — Watch  the  weather  carefully,  and  let  there  be  no  want  of 
promptitude  or  ingenuity  in*  accommodating  the  stock  to  its  vicissitudes.  If  cold 
and  dull,  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  watering-pot ;  if  warm  and  dry,  copious 
waterings  will  be  needed.  Watch  for  green-fly  and  every  species  of  vermin,  and 
destroy  them  immediately  they  are  detected.  Cut  off,  or  otherwise  clear  away, 
decayed  foliage,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  place  the  blooming-sticks  to 
the  plants.  Stir  the  surface-soil  frequently,  but  carefully  when  dry,  and  never 
allow  it  to  remain  closed  and  hard,  the  result  of  heavy  rains  or  repeated  waterings. 
Protect  pans  of  seedlings  from  snails  and  grubs.  If  green-fly  is  observed,  dust 
strong  snuff  over  them  through  a  flne  muslin  bag. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 
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DISQUALIFICATIONS  IN  CARNATIONS. 

0  “J.  B.” — who  asks  me  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  disqualiflcation  set  out  on 
p.  82,  and  who  says  further,  does  a  flake  petal  in  a  bizarre  disqualify  or 
not  ?  as  if  so,  he  has  never  seen  it  carried  out — I  may  reply,  that  the 
reasons  are  easy  to  And.  Were  self -petals  allowed,  the  flower  would  suffer 


in  that  element,  variety,  which  constitutes  one  of  its  chiefest  beauties  ;  and  if  two  colours,  in 
addition  to  the  white,  were  not  required  in  every  petal  in  the  case  of  bizarred  flowers,  that 
variety  would  be  lowered  in  character.  I  think  my  correspondent  must  be  mistaken  in  saying 
he  has  never  known  this  rule  enforced.  Probably  he  has  assumed  “the  two  colours,  in 
addition  to  the  white,”  must  have  been  represented  by  “  bold  or  handsome  through- stripe s  ” — a 
“fine  quality” — as  Mr.  Horner  (p.  55)  so  graphically  says,  and  such  as  “a  splashy  flower 
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cannot  live  against.”  But  he  mast  remember,  as  in  all  laws  involving  penal  consequences 
punishment  follows  only  upon  full  proof  of  offence ;  so  in  the  case  of  a  bizarred  flower, 
disqualification  can  follow  only  upon  the  plainest  evidence  that  one  or  more  petals  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  needed  colours,  and  though  through-stripes  are  so  desirable,  and  to  give  the  flower 
a  high  position  amongst  its  fellows  must  exist,  yet,  as  a  shield  io  disqualification,  faintest 
flash  or  splash,  though  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  will  suffice. 

I  well  remember  the  bringing  of  this  point  to  a  practical  issue  twenty-one  years  ago 
The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  Northern  Counties’  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  required,  and 
properly  required,  that  bizarred  flowers  should  contain  the  two  colours,  in  addition  to  the 
white,  in  every  petal.  The  exhibition  was  held  at  Manchester,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Judges  were  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Merry  weather,  of 
York,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dunderdale,  of  Bolton.  An  otherwise  very  fine  bloom  of  Haines’  Black 
Diamond,  C.B,,  which  I  proposed  to  exhibit  in  my  collection  of  twelve,  was  deficient  of 
bizarre  in  one  _9?«a?’f/-petal,  exhibited  indeed  a  faint  fiash  or  splash  only,  and  the  late  Mr.  R 
J.  Kaye,  well  known  for  his  experience  and  high-standing  amongst  growers  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  warned  me  that  that  petal  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  disqualification  of  my  stand, 
and  urged  its  removal.  But  as  the  symmetry  of  the  flower  would  thus  have  been  destroyed, 
and  I  dissented  from  the  interpretation  that  “  two  colours  in  every  petal,  in  addition  to  the 
-white,”  meant  definite  throitgh-st7'ipes  ofi  colon?-,”  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  specimen  to 
the  Judges,  and  these  gentlemen  without  hesitation  ruled  that 'the  flower  would  pass,  though 
as  against  one  in  which  the  marking  was  to  be  found  in  bold,  handsome,  through-stripes, 
ivith  its  sym??ietry  unimpaii-ed,  it  would  necessarily  occupy  a  secondary  place.  The  reason 
impelling  the  disqualification  of  a  flower  exhibiting  a  split  pod  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  were  a  split  pod  tolerated,  its  symmetry  would  be  fatally  impaired. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


TKANSPLANTING  CEDAES,  Etc. 

introduce  the  annexed  figure  of  a  young  Deodar  Cedar — one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  our  hardy  evergreen  trees,  and  yet  not  folly  trustworthy 
as  hardy  in  every  situation — for  the  sake  of  more  forcibly  impressing  on 
our  readers  the  fact  that  now,  when  the  trees  are  in  the  flush  of  young 
growth,  is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  periods  in  the  year  for  transplanting  them. 
The  sap  is  in  motion,  the  roots  are  active,  and  if  the  work  be  at  all  carefully  and 
skilfully  performed,  success  is  now  certain.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Hollies, 
and  probably  to  most,  if  not  all  our  evergreens. 

The  inexperienced  may  be  reminded  that,  in  the  case  of  all  choice  specimen 
trees,  there  should  be  no  cramping  of  the  roots.  The  pit  prepared  for  the  tree 
should  be  wide  enough  to  take  the  full  spread  of  its  roots  ;  it  should  be  broken 
up  deeply  and  thoroughly,  new  soil  being  worked  in,  if  requisite.  The  surface, 
before  receiving  the  tree,  should  form  a  flat  cone,  the  apex  of  which  should  bring 
the  neck  of  the  tree  a  little,  or  in  some  soils — moist  ones — more  than  a  little, 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  Every  separate  root  should  be  separately  em¬ 
bedded  at  its  full  length  in  the  earth.  In  dry  soils  and  dry  seasons  the  roots, 
when  slightly  covered,  may  be  well  soaked  with  water,  leaving  the  finishing-off 
for  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  flush  of  water  has  soaked  away.  Support  against 
wind  is  necessary,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  barbarous  practice  of  lifting 
and  shaking  the  tree,  “  to  settle  the  earth  about  its  roots,”  should  never  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Both  these  processes  tend  to  draw  the  roots  from  the  position  in 
which  they  are  or  should  be  laid  out,  and  necessarily  bends  or  cramps  them  at 
some  point  or  other,  since  they  are  not  like  wires,  capable  of  forcing  their  way 
through  the  earth  back  to  the  original  position  from  which  they  were  moved  by 
either  the  lifting  or  the  wind- waving. — T.  M. 
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Cbdrus  Deodara— the  Deodar  Cedar. 


ON  PACiaNG  FLOWERS. 


HERE  are  few  persons  wlio  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  cut  flowers  by 
post  who  have  not  experienced  the  mortification,  on  opening  the  box,  of 
finding  them  all  fallen  to  pieces,  crushed,  or  otherwise  injured.  We 
therefore  propose  to  give  a  few  directions  on  the  subject,  and  believe  that 
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if  they  are  attended  to,  both  the  sender  and  receiver  will  be  spared  the  mortification 
alluded  to. 

Always  cut  the  flowers  early,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  when  in  their  prime.  Take 
a  piece  of  cotton-wool,  wet  it,  and  wring  it  out ;  then  twist  it  about  the  stalk.  If  tin  boxes 
are  used,  they  must  not  have  sharp  corners,  or  they  will  be  rejected  at  the  post-office;  but 
when  properly  made,  they  excel  all  others  for  the  pui'pose  in  question.  At  the  bottom  of  ono 
of  these  place  a  piece  of  stout  brown-paper  (if  thin,  double  it)^  let  this  be  well  damped, 
then  lay  the  flowers  carefully  in,  placing  a  piece  of  silver  or  tissue  paper  between  each,  to 
prevent  their  bruising  each  other.  Over  all  place  a  piece  of  the  same  paper,  and  on  this  a 
little  cotton-wool.  Cover  the  box  with  paper,  and  the  flowers  will  reach  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom  in  good  condition. 

Let  us  add  the  modes  of  faulty  packing,  to  warn  our  friends  against  their  adoption : — (1.) 
Placing  the  flowers  in  contact  with  dry  cotton-wool,  which  clings  to  them,  and  abstracts  their 
moisture.  (2.)  Putting  them  in  thin  boxes,  such  as  have  contained  lucifers,  &c.,  which  in¬ 
variably  get  crushed  in  passing  through  the  post-office.  (3.)  Putting  the  cotton-wool  about 
them  too  wet,  the  moisture  from  which  gets  shaken  over  the  flowers,  and  spoils  their  colours. 
(4.)  Cutting  the  flowers  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  which  ensures  their  falling  to  pieces  on 
the  journey ;  this  also  occurs  if  the  blooms  are  stale. 

Some  persons  sending  seedling  flowers  for  an  opinion  think  it  best  to  cut  them  when 
not  fully  open,  knowing  that  they  will  expand  in  water ;  but  they  should  learn  they  do  not 
show  their  true  character,  either  in  shape  or  colour,  under  such  circumstances.  A  better 
plan  is  to  cut  off  the  pistil  directly  it  can  be  done ;  this  will  ensure  the  flower  lasting  a 
considerable  time. 


NEW  POTATOS. 

®fHESE  vegetables  are  great  favourites  at  tbe  table  here,  and  being  required 
in  quantity,  I  endeavour  to  make  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  To 
make  myself  the  better  understood,  I  may  say  that  I  plant  the  crop  at  four 
different  times.  On  the  south  side  of  the  forcing-ground  here,  was  a  dwarf 
wall  120  ft.  long ;  I  put  up  a  corresponding  fence  4  ft.  high,  leaving  a  space  10  ft. 
broad  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  I  get  a  great 
quantity  raked  up  in  the  woods,  and  fill  this  space  cram-full,  treading  them  down 
well,  and  making  allowance  for  their  subsidence  by  building  them  up  5  ft.  high. 
On  this  I  place  a  lot  of  3-light  boxes,  and  into  these  a  foot  of  rather  light  soil. 
The  Potatos  are  planted  immediately,  and  by  care  in  keeping  the  lights  well 
covered  up,  nice  roots  are  formed  by  the  second  week  in  March.  As  fast  as  they 
are  dug,  French  Beans  (OshorrCs  Forcing  we  like  best)  are  planted ;  these  afford 
us  a  capital  supply  during  part  of  May  and  June,  after  which  comes  a  crop  of 
Vegetable  Marrows. 

In  November,  I  get  in  my  second  lot,  using  a  brick  pit  with  good  lights  ;  no 
bottom-heat  is  used,  but  a  good  depth  of  soil  is  allowed.  The  tubers  are  also 
planted  at  once,  8  in.  deep.  On  the  top  are  planted  Lettuces  sown  the  third  week 
in  August ;  these  are  very  useful  for  salads  during  March  and  part  of  April. 
The  Potatos  in  this  pit  come  strong,  and  afford  a  capital  crop  in  April  and  May. 
The  space  is  then  planted  with,  or  rather,  has  Tomatos  in  pots  plunged  in  it, 
and  these  ripen  nicely. 

My  third  lot  is  planted  in  a  similar  manner  about  Christmas ;  and  after 
planting,  a  lot  of  Endive  is  put  in,  to  be  used  in  inclement  weather.  These  are 
dug  in  May,  when  the  pit  is  filled  with  Basil,  Marjoram,  and  other  tender  herbs. 
The  fourth  lot  I  am  not  able  to  plant  till  the  1st  of  February,  but  as  soon  as 
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planting  is  finished,  a  crop  of  Eadishes  is  sown,  and  these  are  off  before  the 
potatos  very  materially  interfere  with  them.  This  lot  comes  in  in  June.  As 
soon  as  this  crop  is  dug,  I  have  a  lot  of  old  whole  sets  ready  to  plant,  and  after 
the  soil  has  had  a  thorough  watering  of  liquid  manure,  I  plant  again,  and  put 
on  the  lights,  placing  a  brick  under  each  corner  of  the  light,  which  insures  a 
thorough  circulation  of  air.  This  crop  must  never  have  a  drop  of  water  after 
planting,  nor  have  the  lights  taken  off.  There  is  no  fear  of  disease,  if  this  is 
attended  to.  When  winter  comes,  the  lights  are  closed  down,  and  the  crop  left 
undisturbed  till  Christmas,  when  they  find  their  way  to  the  table  as  new  Potatos. 
I  must  mention  that  nearly  half  my  lights  are  covered  with  sheeting  at  Sid.  per 
yard,  and  two  yards  wide  ;  this,  when  stretched  tight  and  well  oiled,  does  capitally 
as  a  protecting  material. 

The  only  Potato  I  grow  is  Veitch’s  Improved  Ash-leaf  Kidney.  Other  kinds 
are  grown  on  the  farm,  but  of  this  I  am  not  now  speaking.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  I  employ  50  lights,  and  the  crops  I  get  from  them. — J.  Eust,  Eridge 
Castle^  Tunbridge  Wells. 


GAKDEN  WOEK  FOE  MAY. 

FLOWERS. 

®?he  whole  of  the  herbaceous  plants  should  be  now  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
the  dividing  and  replanting  being  finished.  Moses  in  beds  should  be  pegged 
down  after  the  surface-soil  has  been  hoed  and  raked  ;  galvanised  wire  cut 
into  lengths,  with  a  slight  hook  at  the  end,  forms  the  best  crook,  and  will 

last  for  years,  and  is,  moreover,  neat  and  cheap.  Violets  that  have  been  forced, 
may  be  divided,  planted  in  beds  of  rich  soil,  and  grown  into  well-developed  tufts, 
for  next  year’s  flowering  ;  cuttings  of  any  that  are  scarce  may  be  struck  like 
verbenas,  or  any  other  bedding  plant,  and  increased  rapidly — in  truth,  these,  as  a 
rule,  make  the  best  flowering-plants  for  another  season,  if  planted  in  beds  of  richly- 
manured  soil  8  in.  apart  each  way.  Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown  for  late  flowering. 
These  and  Tropaeolums  make  beautiful  floral  screens.  Calceolarias.,  Centaureas., 
and  such-like  half-hardy  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  their  summer  quarters, 
and  these  may  be  followed  up,  as  the  weather  permits,  with  the  other  kinds  of 
flower  garden  flowering-plants  ;  gradual  hardening-off  will  be  necessary. 

Conservatory :  Shading  all  persistent-leaved  plants  must  take  place  here,  more 
especially  such  as  Camellias.,  Azaleas.,  and  Indian  Rhododendrons.  These  will  now 
have  recovered  from  their  repotting  or  planting-out,  and  plenty  of  air  may  be  given 
on  bright  days.  Syringe  and  water  freely  everything,  giving  to  large  Camellias., 
Oranges.,  Rhododendrons,  and  Acacias  heavy  waterings  from  the  hose,  allowing  it 
to  run  five  or  ten  minutes  on  the  roots  of  each  plant,  regulating  the  time 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  through  the  hose.  A  thousand  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  is  not  too  much  for  a  dozen  or  so  of  very  large  plants  of  this  kind 
planted  out  at  this  season,  when  making  a  free  growth.  Ferns  must  get  a  shift 
into  larger  pots — some  being  divided  and  made  smaller ;  the  sizes  will  require  con¬ 
sideration,  according  to  one’s  decorative  demands  in  autumn  or  spring.  Ferns  for 
house  decoration  should  not  be  too  much  shaded ;  direct  sun  should  be  excluded, 
but  not  light,  and  after  growth  is  made,  a  cool,  airy  atmosphere  gives  persistency 
and  hardiness,  which  is  essential  for  them.  Filmy  Ferns  and  such  tender  kinds 
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require  always  a  moist,  soft  atmospliere,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  tbis  ordeal. 
Ly copods  should  be  potted  up  in  quantity.  '  Selaginella  denticulata  in  3 -inch 
pots  is  invaluable  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration. 

Stove  Plants^  as  Stephanotis^  Bougainvillea^  and  other  creepers  on  trellises,  will 
now  be  flowering  freely,  and  should  be  kept  cool,  in  order  to  prolong  their  bloom 
as  long  as  possible ;  water  these  and  Gardenias  freely  with  tepid  liquid-manure 
water.  Bananas  in  a  ripening  condition  should  be  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  drier 
and  airier  house,  which  will  prolong  the  supply.  Planted-out  Allamandas^  Thun- 
bergias^  Ipomceas^  &c.,  should  get  liberal  waterings,  now  that  they  are  beginning 
to  grow  and  flower  freely.  Pot  Caladiums^  Gloxinias,  and  other  bulbs  or  tubers. 
Gloriosa  superba  is  a  plant  worth  growing  on  liberally.  Crinums  should  be  put 
into  a  cooler  place  when  in  blossom,  and  the  flowers  preserved  from  wet. 

Orchids  will  require  attention  as  to  watering,  now  that  a  free  growth  is 
taking  place.  Add  sphagnum  moss  to  those  that  were  lately  potted  afresh. 
Those  in  an  unhealthy  or  growthless  state  had  better  be  shaken  entirely  out  of 
cold  wet  peat,  and  potted  afresh  into  smaller  pots,  in  pure  sphagnum  and  clean 
crocks,  with  sand  mixed.  Peat  should  never  be  used  but  to  large  healthy  plants, 
and  then  only  the  fibry  part,  with  all  the  smaller  particles  shaken  out. 

Greenhouse :  Shift  on  any  of  the  Chrysanthemu'm  that  may  be  wanting  it, 
and  stop  the  longest  shoots  for  the  last  time.  These  effective  autumn  decorators 
are  worth  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  get  them 
into  as  healthy  a  flowering  state  as  possible.  As  they  are,  as  a  rule,  chiefly 
raised  for  cut  purposes,  unless  it  be  a  few  choice  plants,  the  ordinary  simple  mode 
of  striking  will  be  sufiScient.  Sow  Cineraria  and  Primula^  also  Cyclamen^  and 
Celosias,  for  late  flowering.  Pelargoniums  must  be  well  attended  to  with  water, 
and  all  those  wanting  a  support  trained  into  shape  ;  galvanised  wire,  of  a  proper 
thickness  and  length,  will  be  found  effective  and  convenient.  Heaths^  Epacrises^ 
and  all  hard-wooded  plants  are  apt  to  get  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  if  not 
watered  thoroughly  when  required ;  any  that  may  still  require  a  shift  should  get 
it  at  once,  a  piece  of  grey  paper  being  put  around  the  pot  to  shade  it  from  the 
sun.  Shading  the  pot  of  any  choice  plant  with  a  thick  paper  cover,  fastened 
with  a  pin  simply,  is  a  piece  of  practice  not  often  seen,  but  an  advantage  that 
might  be  made  use  of,  in  the  same  way  that  paper  is  a  good  shade  for  the  flower. 
The  brown  paper  will  last  till  the  plant  is  got  well  rooted  into  the  new  soil,  when 
it  will  cease  to  be  wanted. — Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines:  Maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  85°  to  90®  in  the  fruiting-house, 
and  let  the  air-temperature  range  from  75°  to  90°  with  sun-heat.  |Syringe  over¬ 
head  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  fine  afternoons  ;  shade  from  bright  sunshine  ; 

and  while  guarding  against  indiscriminate  watering  at  the  roots,  see  that  plants 
in  active  growth  do  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  it.  Succession  plants  that  have 
taken  to  the  new  soil  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  to  promote  vigorous 
growth ;  sprinkle  the  paths  and  syringe  overhead  about  3  p.m.,  allowing  the  pit 
to  run  up  to  90°  with  sun-heat ;  shade  slightly  in  bright  weather,  and  allow  the 
night  temperature  to  fall  to  60°.  Shift  rooted  suckers  before  they  become  pot- 
bound,  and  plunge  near  the  glass  in  fermenting  materials. 

Vines :  In  houses  where  Grapes  are  approaching  maturity  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  less  than  65°,  with  a  little  night  air.  The  temperature  by 
day  may  range  from  75°  to  85°,  with  5°  more  for  Muscats.  Gradually  reduce 
the  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  as  the  Grapes  become  ripe,  but  keep  up  a 
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constant  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  to  complete  the  colour  and  finish.  Aid 
later  houses  with  fire-heat ;  syringe  and  shut  up  on  fine  afternoons  at  80°  ;  com¬ 
plete  disbudding,  and  tie  down  before  the  shoots  touch  the  glass ;  crop  lightly, 
and  keep  thinning  well  under  hand.  Water  inside  borders  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set,  and  remove  surplus  and  ill-placed  bunches.  Shift  pot-vines  ;  shade  for  a 
short  time  to  prevent  flagging,  and  gradually  expose  to  the  full  influence  of  light, 
to  ensure  firm  short- jointed  canes. 

Peaches :  Complete  the  tying  in  the  early  house,  and  stop  the  terminal  shoot 
on  bearing  wood ;  expose  the  fruit  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  Do  not  exceed 
65°  at  night,  with  a  little  air ;  maintain  a  moist,  growing  atmosphere  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening,  when  the  house  must  be  kept  drier.  The 
day  temperature  may  now  range  from  75°  to  85°,  with  sun-heat,  and  if  the  inside 
borders  are  becoming  dry,  they  should  now  receive  a  good  soaking,  which  will 
carry  the  trees  on  until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Observe  former  directions  in 
succession-houses,  and  encourage  cold  houses  and  cases  by  closing,  with  plenty  of 
sun-heat,  on  fine  afternoons. 

Figs :  Maintain  a  moist,  growing  atmosphere  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  ; 
the  colour  and  flavour  will  be  greatly  improved  by  full  exposure  to  sun,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air.  See  that  plants  in  pots  never  want  for  water. 
Supply  them  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  syringe  well  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Stop,  tie,  and  thin  the  fruit  in  succession-houses.  Let  the  temperature 
range  60°  at  night ;  give  air  at  70°,  and  close  at  80°,  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

Cherries:  Give  more  air,  and  reduce  the  supply  of  water  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity.  .  Eemove  the  trees,  and  resume  syringing  when  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Stop  Plums  at  the  fifth  leaf ;  thin  the  fruit,  syringe  twice  a  day,  and 
close  the  house  for  a  short  time.  Give  night  air,  and  ventilate  freely  by  day. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  past  month  has  been  the  reverse  of  favourable  for  the 
setting  of  fruit,  where  unprotected,  in  low-lying  situations.  Complete  the 
thinning  of  Apricots^  and  hand-pick,  if  grubs  are  troublesome.  Follow ‘up  the 
disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  stop  gross  shoots,  to  equalise  the  flow  of 
sap.  Apply  the  usual  remedies  for  green-fly,  and  syringe  with  Gishurst  for 
mildew.  Water  newly-planted  trees,  and  syringe  grafts  in  dry  weather.— 
W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES 

Cut  out  the  flowering  stems  from  Seahale  and  Phuharh^  and  clear  away  all 
litter  where  they  have  been  forced  or  protected,  getting  the  ground  forked  up 
between  them.  Plant  out  Cabbages.,  Lettuces.,  Walcheren  and  other  Cauliflowers ; 

all  these  things  for  summer  use  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  well  manured,  and 
otherwise  in  good  condition,  for  a  rapid  growth  is  indispensable  to  have  them  in 
perfection,  Look  over  the  seed-beds  at  once,  and  if  there  are  any  failures,  sow 
again  without  delay.  Sow  more  Lettuce.,  Cabbage.,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Cauliflower  for  succession ;  also  Beet.,  Salsafy.,  Chicory.,  and  Silver  Onion.,  the 
latter  on  poor  soil,  well  trodden  down,  to  have  the  bulbs  small  for  pickling. 

Continue  to  prick  out  Celery  in  a  cool  situation,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  a  bed  for  them,  by  putting  three 
inches  of  light  rich  earth  on  a  hard  surface  to  prick  them  out  upon,  and  at 
planting-time  they  will  then  lift  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  not  receive  any 
check.  Some  of  the  early-sown  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  planting-out. 
Prepare  trenches  for  them,  and  in  so  doing,  use  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure. 
If  the'  manure  is  too  fresh,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  green.,  the  plants  will 
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not  thrive.  Water  well  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  often  afterwards  in  dry 
weather.  Lettuces^  or  any  other  light  crop,  may  be  planted  or  sown  on  the 
ridges  between  the  trenches,  as  soon  as  they  are  dug  out. 

Now  that  the  crops,  such  as  Onions^  Parsnips^  and  Potatos,  are  progressing, 
the  hoe  should  be  kept  moving  among  them  in  dry  weather.  At  the  same  time, 
thinning  should  commence.  Parsnips  should  stand,  when  thinned,  from  9  in.  to 
1  ft.  asunder.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  draw  out  the  weak  shoots  from  Potatos 
before  they  are  earthed-up,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the  strongest ;  this  will 
greatly  improve  the  sample,  and  cause  the  tubers  to  be  more  uniform  in  size. 
Sow  Scarlet-Runner  and  Dwarf  French  Beans  on  a  warm  border  ;  keep  those 
that  are  above-ground  well  earthed-up,  to  protect  them  from  cutting  winds  and 
spring  frosts.  Sow  successional  crops  of  Peas  of  such  varieties  as  Veitch’s  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Victoria,  and  Emperor  of  the  Marrows.  These  should  be 
sown  in  the  open  quarter  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of  two  rows  of  Winter 
Greens  or  Broccoli  to  be  planted  between  them  by-and-by.  The  object  of  planting 
late  Peas  at  this  distance  is  to  lessen  the  chances  of  an  attack  of  mildew,  which  is 
often  so  destructive  to  the  late  Pea  crop.  Earth-up  and  stick  advancing  crops  of 
Peas,  and  do  not  let  them  get  too  high  before  this  is  done. 

Keep  up  a  supply  of  Small  Salad  and  Radishes^  by  sowing  frequently ;  the 
latter  should  be  sown  on  a  north  border,  and  the  plants  thinned  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  Plant-out  Knotted  Marjoram^  Basil,  Egg-plants,  and 
Tomatos,  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  the  latter  should  have  a  southern  aspect ; 
where  wall-space  is  not  to  be  had,  they  may  be  grown  on  a  warm  border,  planted 
3  ft.  apart,  and  tied  to  stakes — but  good  strong  plants  will  be  required  for 
growing  them  in  this  way. 

,  Forcing-ground:  Give  good  soakings  of  water  to  all  vegetables  growing  in 
frames,  such  as  Peas,  Carrots,  Potatos,  &c. ;  the  latter,  when  getting  fit  for  use, 
should  be  kept  dry ;  all  these  crops  should  be  fully  exposed  in  favourable  weather, 
by  drawing  off  the  lights.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  frames  are  cleared,  the  soil 
should  be  forked  over,  and  the  frames  shut  up  for  a  day  or  two  to  get  the  soil 
warmed,  in  readiness  for  planting  Cucumbers,  or  other  things  that  may  be 
required.  Harden-off  tender  Herbs,  Egg-plants,  and  Tomatos,  to  prepare  them 
for  planting-out  by  the  end  of  the  month.  French  Beans  in  pits  will  now  require 
plenty  of  air  and  water,  and  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
assist  them.  See  that  Cucumbers  have  sufficient  bottom-heat ;  the  linings  are  apt 
to  get  too  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  they  should  be 
turned  and  well  watered,  and  if  some  lawn-grass  be  placed  on  the  top,  it  will 
quickly  create  a  good  heat.  Syringe  the  plants,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  ; 
still  cover  the  frames  at  night,  if  the  weather  is  chilly.  Stop  and  thin  the 
shoots,  as  before  advised  ;  air  freely  in  good  weather,  and  give  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.  Keep  the  temperature  in  the  iI/M5A2"oo?7i-house  at  about  65°,  and  maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  hot  weather, 
therefore,  if  any  fresh  beds  are  made  after  this  time,  the  coolest  place  should  be 
chosen,  such  as  an  underground  cellar  or  a  thatched  shed. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore, 


AEDISIA  CRENULATA. 

^jlJ^EOM  the  quantity  of  new  berry-bearing  plants  lately  introduced,  this  fine 
Oyii-'  old  plant,  Ardisia  crenulata,  has  not  been  cultivated  so  much  as  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be.  When  well-grown  in  small  potSj  and  covered 
with  its  red  berries^  there  are  few  plants  more  effective  for  decorative 
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purposes,  wliether  in  the  dining-room  or  warm  conservatory.  It  can  easily  be 
raised  in  quantities  from  seed  in  bottom-heat,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the 
plants  will  be  large  enough  to  bear  good  crops  of  berries.  When  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  for  potting-off,  they  will  make  the  best  progress  in  a 
close  melon  or  cucumber  frame  or  pit,  with  bottom-heat.  In  the  winter  months, 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  stove  will  be  the  best  situation  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  stocky  in  growth  till  their  flowering  period,  in  June  and  July  ;  and  when  in 
flower,  plenty  of  dry  warm  air  will  help  to  set  the  berries.  The  soil  I  find  best 
adapted  for  its  growth  is  sandy  peat,  mixed  with  some  light  loam ;  and  the  pots 
must  have  plenty  of  drainage.  When  the  plants  have  their  berries  fully  coloured, 
a  situation  in  some  temperate  house  will  preserve  their  beauty  longer  for 
decorative  purposes. — William  Tilleey,  Welbecic. 


CHOICE  NECTARINES. 

with  an  illusteation. 

’HE  varieties  of  Nectarine  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  were 
obligingly  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  from  his  garden  at 
Okeford  Fitzpaine.  Our  figures  show  how  effective  they  would  be  in 
appearance  when  placed  on  the  dessert-table,  besides  which,  it  may  bo 
noted,  that  they  are  both  of  excellent  quality. 

Eivees’  Oeange,  represented  by  fig.  1,  is  described  by  Mr.  Eadclyffe  as  having 
large  flowers,  kidney-shaped  glands,  and  full-sized  fruit,  which  ripens  a  week  earlier 
than  the  Pine-apple  Nectarine.  Mr.  Tillery,  who  also  kindly  sent  highly-coloured 
fruit  from  a  tree  grown  in  a  pot,  notes,  that  he  finds  Mr.  Rivers’  description  of  it 
correct, — “  As  large,  melting,  with  the  rich  saccharine  flavour  of  its  parent,  the 
Pitmaston  Orange,  but  ripens  about  a  week  earlier.”  Both  it  and  the  Pine-apple, 
he  adds,  are  far  better  than  Hunt’s  Tawny,  or  any  other  yellow-fleshed  Nectarine, 
for  general  cultivation. 

Emmeeton’s  White  (fig.  2)  has  large  flowers  and  kidney-shaped  glands,  and 
Mr.  Eadclyffe  notes  that  it  is  full-sized,  and  comes  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
Rivers’  White.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and 
is  a  free-stone,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  Dr.  Hogg,  who  calls  it  White  Nectarine, 
describes  the  fruit  as  being  of  large  size,  so  that  probably  our  figure  scarcely 
shows  the  variety  at  its  best,  in  respect  to  size. — T.  Mooee. 


PINE-STOVES  versus  FIG-CULTURE. 

‘'HAT  shall  we  do  with  our  Pine-stoves  ?  From  several  inquiries  of  this 
sort  which  have  reached  me,  there  is  no  doubt  many  persons  are  giving 
up  Pine-growing.  Most  of  the  great  London  growers  have  already  done 
so,  nor  can  it  cause  much  surprise,  when  the  size  and  cheapness  of  the 
imported  fruit  are  taken  into  consideration.  Several  of  the  great  growers  have 
converted  their  accommodation  for  Pines  into  structures  for  growing  plants  and 
flowers  for  market,  but  in  private  places  there  are  usually  already  as  many  plant- 
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houses  as  are  required.  I  have,  therefore,  advised  most  of  the  inquirers  above 
referred  to  to  grow  Figs.  These  are  more  and  more  recommended  every  season, 
by  our  greatest  medical  men,  as  the  most  wholesome  of  our  in-door  fruits.  They 
are  easy  to  grow,  and  very  productive  ;  besides  which,  the  fruit  can  be  had 
during  most  months  in  the  year  at  much  less  expense  than  a  Pine,  while  for  very 
early  work,  pot-plants  may  be  forced  for  a  generation.  Such  sorts  as  White 
Marseilles  and  Dr.  Hogg*s  Black  will  come  in  for  a  first  crop  in  February,  and 
the  others  will  follow  in  succession.  Very  large  sorts,  except  Negro  Largo.,  are 
shy  bearers,  seldom  setting  well,  so  that  frequently,  when  the  fruit  has  advanced 
to  a  good  size,  they  shrivel  up,  instead  of  ripening.  Next  month  I  hope  to  have 
something  to  say  about  treatment. — J.  Fleming,  Cliveden. 


THE  AUKICULA. 

ChAPTEE  I. - DeSOEIPTION. - PeOPEETIES. - WOEK  FOE  THE  MoNTH. 

ABLY  May  sees  the  bloom  just  over,  its  hopes  fulfilled,  its  disappointments 
done  with,  and  the  work  for  a  good  one  next  time  must  begin  in  patience 
now.  No  one,  I  trust,  will  say  in  complaint,  Oh  I  but  why  do  you  in¬ 
troduce  the  Auricula  to  us  just  when  it  has  gone  out  of  fiower  ?  It  wants 
taking  away.”  I  can  only  answer  that  love  and  interest  never  should  wax  cold 
towards  a  plant  as  it  passes  out  of  bloom,  or  to  its  rest ;  and  that  many  a  failure 
is  but  the  plain  and  proper  punishment  of  so  poor  and  insincere  affection. 

It  may  also  be  more  interesting  if,  in  a  twelvemonth’s  Auricula-jaunt  in  the 
curricle  of  the  Floeist,  we  have  our  faces  set  towards  nexb  year’s  distant  bloom. 
Shall  we  not  appreciate  it  the  better,  when  we  know  how  the  bright  result  is 
worked  for,  and  have  noted  the  stages  and  changes  by  the  way  ? 

For  those  not  intimate  yet  with  the  Auricula  in  its  florist  form,  I  blend,  with 
notes  upon  its  properties,  a  brief  description  of  the  fiower,  because  its  velvety 
textures  and  delicately  raised  surfaces  would  not  be  suggested  to  a  stranger  by 
mere  mention  of  the  classes  it  is  divided  into,  nor  are  coloured  illustrations  of  it 
easy.  The  white  edge  of  an  Auricula  is  something  very  different  from  the  white 
edge,  for  example,  on  a  Sweet  William  or  Petunia.  Indeed,  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  Auricula  is  original,  curious,  striking.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  colouring  matter 
in  the  tissues  of  the  petals,  but  also  to  the  presence  of  a  smooth  and  snow-white 
meal,  laid  in  different  densities  on  certain  parts  of  the  fiower. 

The  centre  of  the  pip  is  a  waxen  tube,  varying  from  gold  to  greenish-yellow, 
and  set  round  with  yellow  anthers  near  its  mouth.  The  number  of  these  in  the 
family  to  which  the  Auricula  belongs  is  five,  but  our  fiower  is  not  particular,  and 
when  a  pip  contains,  as  it  usually  does,  more  than  five  petal-lobes,  there  is  com¬ 
monly  an  attendant  anther  for  each.  The  tube  is  a  little  member,  but  it  has 
great  power.  It  is  the  central  feature,  and  if  this  be  faulty,  it  spoils  the  whole 
face  of  the  fiower.  The  tube  should  be  of  a  rich  yellow,  of  good  substance,  and 
circular,  and  “well  up,”  *.e.,  rising  fully  to  the  level  of  the  fiatly  expanded  pip. 

The  stem  must  carry  its  own  head  well  above  the  foliage,  without  need  of 
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support ;  and  the  foot-stalks  allow  each  pip  room  to  stand  out  of  another’s  way, 
and  stiff  upon  the  truss. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  pistil  and  anthers  within  the  tube  are  of  vital 
importance.  These  positions  vary  in  several  ways.  Specimens  of  any  of  the 
Primulas — japonica^  chinensis,  denticulata^  or  others — any  chance  handful  of 
cowslips  or  primroses,  will  show  that,  in  common  with  their  radiant  sister,  the 
Auricula,  the  positions  of  pistil  and  anthers  within  their  tubes  are  various.  In 
some  cases,  the  pistil  is  in  or  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  the  anthers  at 
the  bottom  ;  or  the  anthers  are  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pistil  among  them ;  or 
the  anthers  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pistil  beyond  them ;  or  again,  the  anthers, 
which  should  be  bold,  are  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  the  pistil  is  at 
the  bottom.  This  last  is  the  only  allowable  form  in  the  Auricula.  It  is  the 
neatest  and  prettiest  arrangement,  and  any  other  but  this  disqualifies  the  whole 
flower. 

Next  in  order  upon  the  disc  of  the  pip  is  laid  a  circle  of  white  meal,  techni¬ 
cally  called  “  the  paste.”  This  must  be  smooth,  dense,  circular,  and  white,  free 
from  all  cracks  and  blemishes,  and  not  cut  into  by  the  segments  of  the  petals.  • 
Beyond  the  circle  of  the  paste  follows  a  zone  of  colour  known  as  “the  ground”  or 
“  body,”  cut  sharp  and  circular  upon  its  inner  edge  by  the  paste,  but  feathering  off 
in  flashes  towards  the  circumference.  Its  texture  is  soft  and  velvety,  and  often 
dark  and  downy  as  the  sable  roses  on  the  cheeks  of  a  bean-blossom.  The 
ground-colour  should  be  dense  and  bright,  strictly  of  an  uniform  shade,  free  from 
any  dots  of  meal,  and  with  a  lively  style  of  marking,  whether  that  be  broad  or 
delicate.  Where  a  weak  yellowish  or  “  foxy  ”  tinge  creeps  in  between  the  ground 
and  the  paste,  it  forms  a  very  unsightly  fault,  and  howsoever  pretty  a  shaded  petal 
may  be  elsewhere,  it  is  not  in  the  Auricula  a  beauty  so  deep  and  pure  as  one 
rich  colour. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  the  ground,  and  filling  up  the  outline  of  the  flower, 
comes  a  leading  loveliness — the  much-prized  “edge.”  It  is  either  a  bright  un- 
daisied  green,  free,  that  is,  of  all  meal,  or  the  green  is  frosted  over  with  a  light 
fall  of  meal,  or  else  as  thoroughly  whitened  by  it  as  the  paste  itself.  The  edge 
determines  the  class  of  the  flower,  and  it  is  a  green,  grey,  or  white  edge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  absence  or  quantity  of  the  meal  upon  it.  The  Selfs  are  a  class  in  which 
the  body-colour  is  carried  through  without  any  change  of  shade  from  the  paste  to 
i)he  petal  edge,  but  in  their  comparative  plainness  there  is  no  lack  of  beauty. 

The  space  which  the  tube  and  its  surrounding  circles  occupy  upon  the  flower 
should  be  well  balanced.  They  vary  much,  but  taking  the  pistil  or  “  pin  ”  as  the 
centre  of  all  the  circles,  the  width  from  pin  to  paste,  paste  to  ground,  ground  to 
edge,  and  edge  to  circumference,  may  be  about  equal.  But  a  broad  paste  and 
fine  tube  are  strong  points :  only  no  one  circle  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  the 
breadth  that  belongs  to  another,  otherwise  the  flower  looks  either  goggle-eyed, 
or  cramped  where  a  zone  is  narrow  in  proportion.  The  pip  itself  must  be  stout, 
circular,  and  flat,  but  the  seifs  have  naturally  a  thinner  texture. 
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Work  for  the  Month. — The  plants,  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  will  require 
moving  into  summer  quarters.  They  are  still  growing  fast,  and  throwing  out 
the  largest  foliage  they  will  ever  have,  like  the  spent  primroses  in  shady  old  woods 
and  hedge-banks. 

Through  the  summer,  the  Auriculas  delight  in  being  kept  crisp  and  dewy  in 
the  more  equable  temperature,  cool  light,  and  airy  shade  of  a  clear  north  aspect. 
Nothing  is  better  for  their  summer-house  than  a  set  of  clean  well- ventilated 
frames  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  and  not  of  trees  or  hedges,  whence 
honey-dew  and  divers  abominable  caterpillars  may  drop  in  upon  the  plants. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  water  moderately.  The  Auricula  ever  hates  wet, 
and  here  it  will  require  less  frequent  waterings.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  free  of 
red-spider,  that  pest  of  plants  that  languish  in  a  feverish  dry  air.  An  aphis 
feels  at  home  almost  anywhere,  but  least  so  where  plants  are  kept  in  vigorous 
health.  He  is  certain  to  come,  as  the  swallows,  with  the  summer,  and  must  at  all 
cost  be  kept  off  Auriculas.  I  use  a  small  bristly  brush  against  him  on  white- 
foliaged  plants,  and  where  I  find  him  colonising  a  green-leaved  one,  I  dip  the 
plant  overhead  a  moment  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap,  dissolving  a  handful  or  so  in 
a  bucket  of  water.  The  remedy  is  simple,  speedy,  harmless,  and  complete.  It 
coats  the  enemy  with  a  subtle  varnish,  and  this  delicately  polishes  him  off. 

The  plants  may  have  warm  gentle  rain,  though  it  is  my  own  practice  to  never 
let  rain  fall  upon  them.  There  is  great  safety  in  keeping  dry  overhead  a  plant 
whose  mortal  foe  is  wet  in  a  water-logged  heart.  Let  them  have  all  the  air 
possible,  but  protect  them  against  high  winds,  that  would  sadly  wreck  the 
foliage,  and  check  the  plants  materially.  If  any  are  wanted  for  seed,  they  may 
be  placed  north  with  the  rest.  The  pods  will  only  ripen  a  little  later,  and  the 
plants  will  not  be  distressed,  as  they  would  be  in  a  sunny  aspect. — F.  D.  Horner, 
Kirkhy  Malzeard,  Ripon. 


THE  HOE  AND  ITS  USES. 


HE  Hoe  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  useful  garden  tools,  if  used  with  a 
little  method  and  thought,  and  not,  as  we  often  see  it,  carelessly  and 

?  slovenly  driven  through  the  ground,  scraping  the  soil  into  uneven  heaps, 
tearing  up  a  few  of  the  largest  weeds — such  as  should  never  be  seen  at  all 
at  any  season,  and  hiding  (earthing-up)  the  smaller  ones,  in  order  to  invigorate 
and  encourage  their  future  growth. 

The  size  of  the  garden  hoe  varies  from  1  in.  to  12  in.  or  14  in.  in  width, 
and  its  form  also  varies  to  suit  the  different  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  workable  hoe,  of  whatever  size  or  shape,  should  be  made  thin,  and  of  good 
steel.  All  draw-hoes  should  have  a  goose-neck,  so  as  to  work  clean  and  easy, 
and  must  be  set  at  a  proper  angle ;  the  handle  should  be  made  of  some  light 
wood  soft  to  the  hand,  and  not  of  hard,  cold,  heavy-feeling  wood,  which  is  tiring 
to  the  user.  We  still  find  in  use  a  good  many  of  the  old-fashioned  draw-hoes, 
formed  of  thick  soft  iron,  with  a  socket  in  which  to  fix  the  handle,  this  being 
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set  at  an  angle  which  serves  to  scrape  up  the  surface  soil,  instead  of  cutting 
through  it — either  shallowly,  moderately,  or  deeply,  as  required,  according  to  season, 
soil,  and  circumstances.  All  hoes,  whether  draw-hoes,  or  push,  f.e..  Dutch-hoes, 
should  have  nicely  rounded  corners,  instead  of  being  finished  off  with  sharp 
square  corners,  which  are  liable  to  cut  and  injure  the  stalks  or  bulbs  of  the 
plants,  right  and  left,  intended  to  be  left  for  the  crop,  and  to  encourage  which  in 
their  growth  is  one  object  in  performing  the  operation. 

My  practice  was  never  to  have  the  ground  raked  in  order  to  get  a  smooth 
and  fine  surface,  but  always  to  encourage  an  open,  crumbly,  uneven  surface 
amongst  and  about  all  the  growing  crops,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
the  air  and  ensure  the  penetration  of  the  rain  as  it  descended,  thus  avoiding 
surface-binding ;  while  immediately  after  rains,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  surface  of 
the  soil  became  in  a  fit  state,  I  set  to  work  and  surface-stirred  every  inch  of 
the  ground  with  the  hand-scarifiers,  of  which  I  had  small-sized  ones,  with  two 
or  three  tines  to  each,  and  with  goose-necks,  to  be  used  one  in  each  hand.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  small-sized  goose-neck  hoes  were  used,  being  brought  into 
play  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  the  season,  and  other  circumstances. 

I  always  practised  sowing  the  crops  in  drills,  so  that  I  could  make  use  of  the 
small  1-in.  to  4-in.  hoes,  and  the  one-hand  small-pronged  scarifiers  to  run  across 
the  crops  in  the  drills  ;  then,  the  larger  two-hand  scarifier,  draw,  or  Dutch  hoe, 
to  work  between  them,  always  cutting  through  every  inch  of  ground.  This 
never  gave  the  weeds  a  chance  to  gain  a  footing  at  any  season,  or  allowed  a  slug, 
grub,  or  other  pest  peace  or  breeding-time.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  extent  of 
cropped  ground  an  active  handy  man  will  rattle  through  in  a  day,  if  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  fitting,  handy,  well-planned  tools,  and  possesses  a  little  energy  and 
tact  in  their  use.  My  invariable  practice  was  thus  to  cross-stir  the  drifts  or 
rows  of  the  growing  crops,  which  was  performed  with  every  crop  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  could  be  seen,  using  care  and  caution  at  first,  and  going  through  seed¬ 
beds  as  well.  This  not  only  encouraged  a  luxuriant,  healthy  growth,  but  never 
permitted  a  crop  of  weeds  to  get  established,  so  that  there  was  never  any  weed¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  nor  any  necessity  for  a  weeder — either  woman,  old  man,  or  boy 
— to  tramp  about  the  seed-beds  or  drills. 

My  next  care  was  to  rattle  through  both  the  alleys  and  the  drills  between 
and  about  all  crops  with  the  two-hand  scarifier,  if  the  soil  was  close  and  hard, 
or  the  Dutch  hoe,  if  in  a  lighter  workable  state,  working  backwards,  so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  surface  open  and  free  to  admit  sun  and  air.  If  the  surface  was 
too  heavy  for  the  easy  working  of  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  the  draw-hoe  was  preferred, 
as  being  more  efiicient,  the  surface  could  still  be  left  free  from  foot-prints,  by 
walking  in  the  adjoining  space. 

The  seasonable  performance  of  this  work  with  the  hoe,  or  scarifier,  is  the 
masterpiece  of  good  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  a  preventive  against  the  intrusion 
of  all  weeds  and  ground-pests  destructive  to  our  crops,  more  particularly  when 
in  their  infant  state,  but  it  encourages  robust  healthy  growth.  Indeed,  methodi- 
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cal  hoeing  always  maintains  healthiness  and  fertility  about  and  amongst  every 
kind  of  crop,  and  thus  prepares  and  maintains  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop.  Only  allow  a  crop  of  weeds  to  put  in  an  appearance — why,  it  is 
not  only  admitting  a  gang  of  robbers,  but  the  garden  assumes  at  the  same  time 
a  disgraceful  and  neglected  appearance  ;  such  robbers,  too,  as  it  will  not  only  take 
time  to  extirpate,  but  which  possibly,  after  taking  from,  souring,  and  stagnating 
your  crops,  will  take  ten  times  as  long  to  eradicate  as  it  would  have  taken  to 
have  surface-hoed  the  plot  in  due  season.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  dis¬ 
graceful  sight  in  or  about  a  garden  than  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds. 

One  thing  I  have  often  observed  in  the  course  of  my  travels.  Wherever  a 
piece  of-  waste  land,  that  has  never  previously  been  observed  to  produce  anything 
but  brambles,  bushes,  heath,  furze,  or  native  grasses,  is  taken  into  cultivation,  it 
will  very  soon,  after  being  stirred  about  a  bit — a  process  which  is  often  called 
‘ cultivating’  it — produce  a  great  variety  of  weeds.  Now,  I  have  for  many  years 
observed  that  shallow  cultivation  is  the  real  hot-bed  and  encourager  of  luxuriant 
crops  of  weeds.  This  fact  may  be  seen  in  every  locality  in  the  case  of  twitch  or 
couch-grass — too  well  known  by  these  and  other  local  names.  It  luxuriates  to  that 
degree  by  shallow  culture,  that  it  fills  the  whole  surface-soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  its  running  rooting-stems,  and  the  more  it  is  stirred,  scarified, 
or  shallow-ploughed,  the  more  it  luxuriates,  defying  the  would-be  extirpator ; 
but  only  trench  or  deeply  cultivate  that  soil,  and  the  extirpation  is  at  once  made 
certain  ;  the  weed  cannot  resist  the  practice  of  deep  cultivation,  and  may  thus 
at  once  and  for  ever  be  blotted  out  of  sight  by  this  simple  and  profitable  practice. 
— James  Baenes,  Exmouth. 


AEALIA  SIEBOLDII  AND  SPINOSA. 

EEMIT  me  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  these  very  ornamental 
sub-tropical  plants,  which  are  well  adapted  for  introducing  among  flower¬ 
beds,  or  as  single  lawn  specimens,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
The  former  is,  indeed,  said  by  some  to  be  too  tender  to  stand  through  our 
severe  winters,  which  our  experience  here  shows  to  be  quite  a  mistake,  as  we  have 
had  it  planted  out  in  an  exposed  situation  for  more  than  twelve  years  past,  with¬ 
out  its  having  sustained  any  injury  whatever.  By  the  majority  of  nurserymen, 
however,  this  species  is  still  catalogued  as  a  conservatory  shrub ;  but  to  plant  it  in 
such  a  place  is  merely  a  misapplication  of  space,  which  might  be  employed  to 
much  greater  advantage. 

Neither  pf  the  two  species  above-named  is  fastidious  as  to  the  quality  of 
soil,  so  long  as  it  is  of  a  free  character,  and  not  subject  to  an  excess  of  water. 
Propagation  may  be  easily  managed.  Suckers  are  freely  produced,  so  that  plants 
may  be  acquired  ad  libitum.  The  flowers  generally  begin  to  show  themselves 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  continue  to  expand  till  the  middle  of  November ; 
they  are  not,  however,  very  engaging,  being  of  a  dull  creamy-white  ;  still  they 
fill  up  a  gap  at  that  late  season. — Alexandee  Cbamb,  Tortworth, 
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CHLOROPHYTUM  ELATUM  ARGENTEO-LINEARE. 


^^HIS  handsome  variegated  plant,  which  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of 
Pandanus  Veitcldi  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams^ 

fof  Holloway,  from  South  Africa  in  1873,  and  has  been  certificated  under  the 
names  oi Anthericum  variegatum  and  Antlw'icum  Williamsii  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  and  Eoyal  Botanic  Societies.  It  is  figured  by  Cogneaux 
and  Marchel  in  Dalliere’s  Plantes  d  Feuillage  Ornemental,  under  the  name  of  ' 
Phalangium  argenteo-lineare ;  and  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  in  the  P'lore  des  Serves^ 
under  that  here  adopted. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  plant, 
which  has  the  long  narrowly  lance-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  beauti¬ 
fully  striped  and  margined  with  creamy-white.  Being  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
it  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  its  remarkably  free  growth  and  easy  culture 
will  make  it  especially  valuable  as  a  decorative  object. — T.  Mooee. 


LILIUM  GIGANTEUM— HAEDY  IN  MOEAY. 

AVING  in  a  former  communication  to  the  pages  of  this  journal  given  an 
account  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  above  Lily  in  the  open  air,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  our  continued  success  under 

the  out-door  system  of  treatment  in  this  northern  district,  in  the  hope 
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that  it  may  induce  others  to  try  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  .thus  bring  so  fine 
a  plant  into  more  general  cultivation.  It  is,  indeed,  so  noble  and  stately  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  all  the  extra  trouble  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

A  plant  which  flowered  here  in  1872,  and  produced  a  stem  upwards  of  11  ft. 
in  height,  was  left  undisturbed,  and  the  following  season  produced  flower-stems 
from  three  of  its  offset  bulbs.  These,  although  comparatively  weak,  each  perfected 
several  fine  flowers.  In  the  spring  of  1874  another  stem  was  thrown  up,  which 
grew  to  the  height  of  about  8  ft.,  having  a  good  head  of  flowers ;  while  again  in 
the  spring  of  1875  a  somewhat  similar  one  was  produced.  This,  therefore, 
makes  the  fourth  season  in  succession  in  which  the  same  plant  has  flowered,  and 
that  without  being  disturbed  in  any  way  whatever.  The  plant  above  referred  to 
is,  moreover,  one  out  of  five  which  have  flowered  here  under  out-door  treatment 
during  the  past  summer. 

Although  I  relate  the  above  as  an  instance  of  the  free-flowering  habit  of 
the  Lily,  I  do  not  recommend  the  mode  of  cultivation  there  indicated.  To  get 
‘  strong,  vigorous  flower-stems,  the  plants  should  always  be  lifted  in  the  autumn 
after  flowering,  and  the  offsets  taken  away  and  planted  separately,  the  soil  having 
previously  been  well  made  with  a  portion  of  peat  earth  and  well-rotted  cow-dung. 
I  may  here  also  state  that  one  of  the  five  plants  above-named  was  a  seedling 
raised  from  seed  ripened  here  in  the  open  air — this  being  the  second  seedling  of  this 
species  that  has  flowered  with  us.  Fertilisation  with  other  sorts  has  been  attempted, 
but  as  yet  without  success. — John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle. 


GOEDON-TEAINED  FEUIT-TEEES. 

I S  far  as  I  have  observed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  country  which  are 
noted  as  being  famous  for  the  quantity  as  well  as  excellence  of  the  fruit 
produced  therein,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Cordon  system  of  training  has 
extended  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  merits.  It  may  not  get  into  general 
favour,  by  reason  of  being  only  imperfectly  understood,  and  besides  this,  many 
who  have  attempted  to  grow  fruits  by  this  method  have  treated  it  more  as  a 
burlesque  than  a  profitable  art. 

The  rapidity  by  which  walls  can  be  covered  by  this  means,  the  variety 
of  kinds  which  can  be  grown,  the  great  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  in 
proportion  to  the  space  occupied,  and  the  elegance  of  the  trees,  especially  when 
they  are  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  are  recommendations  of  cordon-training  which 
will  be  generally  accepted  by  those  who  have  the  good-fortune  to  inspect  trees 
which  are  under  the  management  of  masters  of  the  art. 

It  is  true,  one  might  travel  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  a  county  and  not  see 
well-managed  Cordons,  but  they  are  to  be  found.  It  is  but  lately  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  trees  of  this  description  under  first-rate  management. 
I  refer  to  those  at  Hindlip  Hall,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moffat,  whose  experience 
in  fruit-culture  has  been  wide  and  varied.  Mr.  Moffat  is  now  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Cordon  system.  The  peach-houses,  when  the  early-forced  trees  were  in  fuU 
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flower,  presented  a  sigiit  which  cannot  be  quickly  forgotten.  On  the  back  wall 
of  the  house,  the  trees — single  cordons — ^were  planted  thickly  the  whole  length, 
and  all  were  trained  obliquely.  This  wall  was  covered  and  in  full  bearing  in 
three  years  after  planting,  and  judging  from  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees, 
one  may  suppose  they  will  do  good  service  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Moffat 
allows  the  fruit  to  set,  and  then  shortens  the  spurs  back  to  the  first  buds  above  the 
fruit  which  are  best  placed,  and  most  likely  to  become  the  finest  when  ripe.  The 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  air  gives  that  fine  colour  and  flavour  which  trained  trees 
generally  supply  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  fruit  grown  on  bushes  or 
pyramids  in  orchard-houses. 

Along  the  front  of  the  peach-house  referred  to,  the  trees  were  trained  in  the 
ordinary  fan-shape,  but  the  branches  were  kept  thinner  than  is  usually  the  case. 
The  flower-buds  were  thinned,  so  that  they  stood  clear  of  each  other,  and  thus  set 
more  freely,  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  fruit  dropping  off,  as  they  have  all 
the  advantages  of  springing  from  well-ripened  wood,  and  of  the  sun  and  air 
doing  their  work  in  a  way  which  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  trees  which  are  trained 
so  that  the  foliage  forms  an  impenetrable  screen.  Unripened  wood  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  so  much  fruit  dropping.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  Walburton 
Admirable  Peach  should  be  esteemed  so  much  in  an  early  house  by  Mr.  Moffat, 
till  one  reflects  that  even  in  a  house  intended  to  furnish  ripe  fruit  from  the  end 
of  April  onwards,  a  few  late  kinds  assist  to  help  out  the  supply  till  other  houses 
come  in  as  successions. 

At  Hindlip  the  supply  of  fruit  from  the  numerous  lean-to  and  span-roofed 
houses  must  be  immense.  There  are  orchard-houses  for  stone-fruits  generally, 
as  well  as  a  cherry-house  and  fig-house.  Vines  are  grown  largely,  and  judging 
from  the  quantities  of  fine  Grapes  suspended  from  bottles  in  the  fruit-room,  one 
may  suppose  that  Grape-growing  receives  special  attention.  As  I  am  not  about 
to  give  a  full  notice  of  the  place,  I  will  not  refer  to  its  general  features,  but  much 
could  be  written  on  the  views  towards  the  Malvern  Hills ;  the  extension  of  the 
park ;  the  mansion,  the  new  flower-garden,  and  the  kitchen-garden — which  is  pro¬ 
portionately  small  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  managed  as  a  vegetable  garden 
ought  to  be ;  and  the  collection  of  Eoses  in  pots,  Teas  and  Noisettes  chiefly,  which 
supply  flowers  all  the  winter  and  spring.  It  was  the  cordons  which  struck  me  as 
the  most  important  objects  on  the  place — 8imply4)ecause  they  are  so  far  removed 
out  of  the  usual  rut.  On  a  border  Apples  had  been  planted  in  three  rows,  and 
trained  across,  forming  triangles,  with  the  lines  straight  at  back  and  front ;  they 
are  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  and  studded  with  short  fruit-spurs  ;  this  border  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  must  be  very  productive.  Edgings  of  Apples,  resembling 
long  ropes,  are  neatly  trained  along  the  sides  of  the  walks.  On  a  wall  facing 
the  east  are  Plums  trained  as  fans,  every  space  being  well  covered ;  the 
trees  are  managed  chiefly  on  the  spur  system,  and  all  promise  to  give  good 
crops.  On  the  west  aspect  of  the  same  wall  are  some  cordons  of  Plums,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  occupied  by  Pears  trained  in  the  form  of  oblique  cordons, 
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and  the  collection  is  very  complete,  so  far  as  regards  kinds  which  are  worthy  of 
the  space. 

In  the  fruit-room,  which  is  a  very  useful  and  well-arranged  structure,  recently 
built,  the  shelves  are  all  of  spars,  which  fonn  grooves,  and  along  them  the  fruits 
are  placed  in  rows ;  this  affords  them  plenty  of  room,  they  cannot  roll  about,  and 
there  is  no  harbour  for  damp,  as  may  be  often  met  with  in  old-fashioned  fruit- 
rooms.  A  table  in  the  centre  serves  to  show  off  samples  of  the  finest  kinds. 
There  are  divisions  of  sparred  shelves  on  which  were  specimens  of  as  fine  fruit  as 
may  be  met  with.  I  have  a  list  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  seen  in 
this  excellent  fruit-room,  and^may  refer  to  this  again. — M.  Temple. 


DOUBLE  AUEIOULAS. 

HAVE  now  in  full  bloom,  two  of  these — the  double  yellow  and  the  double 
dark  or  purple.  Both  are  of  vigorous  growth,  the  former  blooming  with 
great  freedom;  a  strong  plant  in  a  32-pot  throws  up  several  flower- 
spikes,  laden  with  flowers,  which  are  very  pleasing,  and  highly  fragrant. 
The  double  dark  does  not  throw  up  such  bold  trusses,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  plants  are  not  so  strong.  The  flowers  of 
the  ’latter  come  very  full,  and  are  remarkably  handsome  when  quite  expanded. 
The  blossoms  last  much  longer  than  those  of  the  single  varieties — a  property 
possessed  by  most  double  flowers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  years  ago  the  double-yellow  variety  used  to  be 
much  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  but  now  it  is  difiBcult  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  district.  It  appears  to  be  grown  in  a  few  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  now  finding  its  way  southwards.  Both  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
yellow  form  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  it  is  very  effective.  When  grown 
in  pots,  they  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  Auriculas,  but  they 
will  do  "^oll  ill  the  open  border,  if  the  soil  be  not  too  heavy  and  wet.  My  largest 
plants,  growing’ in  32-pots,  are  now  (April  15)  in  the  full  flush  of  their  floral 
beauty. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  is  offering  a  double  white 
Auricula  at  a  long  price.  I  hope  it  is  true  to  character,  as  I  have  a  lively  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  double  v;hite  Hepatica,  which  a  few  years  ago  came  from  Belgium, 
but  which  proved  to  be  only  the  ordinary  single  white  variety. — B.  Dean,  Ealing, 


GAKDEN  GOSSIP. 

G  (r|jF  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Shows  of  the  present  season,  that  which  took 

place  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium  Summer  and  Winter  Garden,  at  Westminster, 

on  April  12  and  13,  was  decidedly  the  best,  though  the  competition  for 

^  the  prizes  was  not  very  severe.  The  show  of  Cyclamens  was  very  good 

indeed,  and  that  of  Hardy  Spring  Flo-wers  and  Aiiricnlas  was  also  interesting.  The  main 
display,  as  at  most  of  these  meetings,  was  made  by  the  miscellaneous  contributions  of  the 
nurserymen.  The  prettiest  feature  of  the  show,  arranged  by  IMr.  Wills,  consisted  of  a  three- 
tier  semicircular  table,  of  which  the  back  tier  consisted  of  elegant  small  Palms  flanked  by 
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Pot-Roses ;  the  middle  tier  of  a  bjind  of  Isolepis,  in  which  were  set  several  circular  baskets 
of  magnificent  Mardchal  Niel  Roses,  from  the  Oheshunt  Nurseries  ;  and  the  front,  a  belt  of 
finely-grown  Cyclamens.  The  effect  of  this  was  particularly  good,  and  altogether  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Company  made  a  very  creditable  d^hut,  thanks  to  the  good  arrangements  of  their 
superintendent,  Mr.  John  Wills.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  had  one,  and  Royal 
Botanic  Society  two  shows  of  the  usual  type,  in  which  many  interesting  objects  appeared. 

-  SThe  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  is  fixed  to  take 

place  at  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens  on  May  26  and  27.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  subscriptions  are  good,  and  the  prospects  of  a  large  number  of 
exhibitors  very  encouraging.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  everyone  interested  in  these 
gorgeous  flowers  will  do  his  best  to  add  to  its  success. 

-  0N  several  occasions  during  the  blooming  season  we  have  seen  flowers 

of  Mr.  G.  Lee’s  Violet  Prince  Consort^  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  is 
the  finest  variety  yet  raised,  as  to  form  and  substance  of  flower,  and  quite  equal 

to  any  other  in  habit,  in  colour,  and  in  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  pm-ple,  and 
completely  eclipse  those  of  the  Czar,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  Mr.  Lee  states  that  he 
has  grown  flowers  of  this  Violet  in  pots  as  much  as  1  in.  5  lines  to  in.  in  diameter.  So  con¬ 
vinced  is  Mr.  Lee  of  its  merits,  that  he  has  determined  not  to  let  it  out  unless  he  obtains 
orders  for  it  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,  and  ho  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  even  on 
these  terms,  as  he  finds  the  blooms  extremely  valuable  for  market  purposes.  It  is  even 
better  than  Mr.  Lee’s  Queen  Victoria. 

-  She  Common  Comfrey  has  long  been  known  as  a  fodder  plant,  but  the 

Symphytum  asperrimum^  or  Caucasian  Comfrey^  is  said  to  exceed  it  in  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  according  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs.  T.  Christy  and  Co.,  of 

Fenchurch  Street,  yields  from  60  to  120  tons  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted 
for  feeding  and  fattening  stock,  and  for  increasing  the  milk  of  cows ;  while  on  land  yielding 
but  eight  tons  per  acre  of  grass,  cut  green,  it  gives  a  produce  of  100  tons  or  more.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  plant  that,  being  a  preventive  of  fever,  cattle  fed  upon  it  are  found  to  be  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  contains 
the  evidence  collected  in  support  of  these  statements. 

-  ^HE  Universal  Translations  Institute^  which  has  its  quarters  at  59 

Mark  Lane,  London,  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  any  very  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  matters  of  horticultural  and  floricultural  interest.  Nevertheless,  as  in 

these  cosmopolitan  times  the  interchange  of  plants  and  documents  with  foreign  countries  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  unskilled  in  foreign  languages 
may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  existence  of  such  an  establishment,  at  the  head  of  which,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  name  well  known  to  horticulturists — Mr,  Ernest  Bergman,  the  proprietor,  being  a 
son  of  Mr.  P.  Bergman,  the  talented  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild  at  Ferri^res,  near  Paris. 
The  Institute  has  now  been  established  about  eight  years,  and  the  number  of  its  clients  attest 
its  public  utility. 

-  ^HE  original  tree  of  the  upright  Oak,  Quercus  Robur  fastigiata^  near 

the  village  of  Haareshausen,  by  Aschaffenburg,  is  stated  to  be  100  ft.  high, 

3  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  breast-high,  and  about  280  years  old  ;  the  first  branches  are 

given  off  at  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  first  descendant  of  this  fine  tree  adorns  the 
grounds  of  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel ;  it  stands  near  the  castle,  and  is  92  ft.  high,  and  a  foot 
less  in  diameter  than  the  parent  tree.  The  age  of  this  specimen  is  estimated  at  90  years,  and 
it  is  a  very  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  branched  to  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
exceed  the  parent  tree  in  height  and  size,  as  it  does  already  in  beauty. 

-  Some  New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums^  which  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 

George,  of  Putney,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son  for  distribution.  They  are  of  free  and  vigorous  growth,  with  bold  trusses 
of  large  well-formed  flowers.  Their  names  are, — Camballo,  rich  lilac,  tinted  with  rose,  and 
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carmine  lines  on  the  upper  petals ;  excellent  form,  the  petals  nicely  overlaying  each  other. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh^  elegant  blush-white,  with  violet  and  rose  twin  streaks  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  a  rosy-pink  blotch.  Miss  Blanche^  soft  delicate  lilac,  with  violet-purple  streaks 
on  the  top  petals ;  this  has  a  neat  well-branched  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  Nemesis,  clear 
carmine  deepening  into  magenta,  and  shaded  with  crimson,  the  upper  petals  pencilled  with 
violet ;  flowers  of  fine  form,  and  very  effective.  St.  George,  deep  lilac  shaded  with  carmine ; 
this  has  a  free,  vigorous  haljit  of  growth.  Now  that  hanging-baskets  are  so  much  employed 
in  conservatories,  these  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  will  be  found  very  useful. 

-  02I^e  learn  from  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  that  VeitcKs  New 

Protecting  Broccoli  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  partaking  very  much  of  tbe  char¬ 
acter  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  This  Broccoli  has  been  with  him 

very  fine,  affording  a  good  successional  supply  of  fine  close  compact  white  heads,  of  delicious 
flavour,  during  December  and  January.  Its  constitution  appears  to  be  very  hardy  and 
robust,  and  it  has  the  protective  covering  of  leaves  more  developed  than  in  any  other  variety 
which  comes  in  at  that  season.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  commendable  mid- winter  variety,  and 
should  be  grown  largely  for  winter  use  everywhere. 

-  ^HE  name  of  the  fine  red  Celery  which  has  recently  attracted  som- 

notice  under  the  name  of  Leicester  Bed  has  been  traced  back  to  Wilcoxes 

Dunham  Bed.  It  was  introduced  to  Dunham  Hall  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  while  gardener 

there,  and  its  excellent  qualities  becoming  known,  it  was  much  cultivated  for  the  Manchester 
market.  It  was  also  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Clark  and  others  for  nearly  30  years,  at  Turnmoss, 
and  hence  became  known  as  the  Turnmoss  Red.  Leicester  Red  and  Ramsey’s  Solid  Red  are 
more  recent  synonyms. 

-  ^  NEW  Golden  Canadian  Poplar  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Van 

Geert,  of  Antwerp,  who  has  issued  a  coloured  plate  of  it.  It  appears  likely  to  bo 

a  great  acquisition,  and  a  fit  companion  for  the  Golden  Catalpa  and  the  Golden 

Oak  (Concordia) ;  but  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Poplar,  it  may  be  made  available  much 
sooner  than  those  trees,  and  can  be  much  more  generally  used.  It  was  obtained  as  a  sport 
from  the  Canadian  Poplar. 

-  ^iLES  Munby,  Esq.,  died  on  the  12th  ult.,  at  the  Holt,  Farnham, 

Surrey,  aged  63.  He  was  not  only  a  keen  botanist,  but  an  ardent  horticulturist. 
Having  resided  for  many  years  as  a  colonist  in  Algeria,  he  possessed  an  extensive 

knowledge  of  its  flora,  and  that  from  a  critical  point  of  view  as  checked  by  his  experience 
as  a  cultivator.  Amongst  the  observations  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him  is  that  of  the 
extraordinary  persistence  of  vitality  in  the  bulbs  of  Narcissus  (§  Corhularici)  monophyllus. 

-  i^viCHAED  Headly,  Esq.,  of  Stapleford  House,  near  Cambridge,  died  on 

the  14th  ult.  Mr.  Headly  attained  the  great  age  of  81,  and  is  almost  the  last  of 

a  past  generation  of  worthies,  who,  either  by  the  power  of  the  pen,  or  by  examples 

of  seedling-raising,  have  done  so  much  to  extend  and  define  the  scientific  truths  of  horticulture. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Headly  had  been  a  famous  grower  of  Auriculas,  Tulips, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees,  and  the  fine  varieties  he  raised  of  each  of  these  specialities  have 
long  made  his  name  “familiar  ”  in  the  mouths  of  his  fellows  as  “household  words,”  and  will 
worthily  perpetuate  his  memory.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  a 
regular  visitor  of  Stapleford  House  during  the  Tulip  bloom,  and  the  magnificent  sight  then 
to  be  witnessed,  and  the  geniality  and  hospitality  of  the  host,  will  never  fade  from  his 
memory.  Never  will  he  forget  the  impression  the  first  sight  of  Mr.  Headly’s  great  bed  of 
breeder  Tulips  produced.  “  This  bed  contained  nearly  10,000  bulbs,  and  seen  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  morning  sun,  its  gorgeousness  and  warmth  of  tone  could  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
at  the  same  time  so  beautifully  did  the  colours  blend  or  contrast,  that  the  eye  rested  upon  it 
with  a  sensation  of  repose  inexpressibly  delightful.”  On  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr. 
Headly,  this  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enlarge,  but  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  intimacy 
will  join  us  in  ascribing  to  him  all  the  virtues  of  the  high-bred,  high-souled,  genial  English 
gentleman. 
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WORCESTER  PEARMAIN  APPLE. 

,  WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

:f’P-^ONE  of  tlie  Apples  to  be  found  in  our  gardens  and  orchards  excel  the 
Worcester  Pearmain  in  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  symmetrical  form  and 
good  quality  of  the  fruit,  combined  with  its  charming  and  attractive 
colour,  must  give  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  among  •  dessert 
apples ;  while  from  its  free  growth  and  great  productiveness,  it  cannot  fail  to 
claim  the  attention  of  all  who  grow  fruit  for  profit ;  it  bears  as  freely  as  the 
well-known  apple  Lord  Sufifield,  and  must  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  sorts 
for  market,  as  well  as  for  exhibition  ;  indeed,  no  eollection  should  be  without  it. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  who  holds  the  stock  of  this 
apple,  for  the  specimens  figured,  and  which  are  very  faithfully  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Macfarlane.  It  is  a  beautiful  apple,  as  the  illustration  shows,  and  that  it  is  as 
good  as  it  looks,  is  the  general  verdict  which  has  been  given  wherever  exhibited. 
It  was  much  admired  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  shown  at  South  Kensington,  on  October  6th,  1875,  and  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate. 

The  tree  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  The 
fruit  is  medium-sized,  2|-  in.  wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  conical,  very- 
symmetrical,  and  pearmain-shaped,  with  a  smooth  glossy  skin,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  brilliant  crimson-red,  dotted  with  minute  fawn-coloured 
spots.  The  eye  is  small  and  prominent,  suiTounded  by  a  few  plaits.  The  stalk 
is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  russety  cavity.  The  flesh 
is  white,  tender,  crisp,  sweet,  and  very  pleasantly  flavoured.  It  ripens  in  August 
and  September,  and  will  keep  until  Christmas.  This  exceedingly  handsome 
apple  is  sure  to  become  a  general  favourite. — T.  Moore. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  VI. — Work  for  June. 

iflE  the  flowering  stems  neatly  and  securely  (not  tightly)  as  they  advance. 
Stop  all  shoots  running  for  bloom,  except  the  leading  stems.  Some 
cultivators  remove  these  entirely  from  the  plant ;  my  practice  is  merely 
to  pinch  out  the  shoot,  and  thus,  as  a  rule,  a  large  accession  to  the  in¬ 
crease  is  obtained.  Top-dress  with  equal  parts  of  sound  loam,  sweet  leaf-mould, 
and  well-decomposed  manure.  Watch  persistently  for  green-fly,  and  remove 
them  with  a  small  brush  ;  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  much  infested,  moisten 
the  brush  with  a  little  tobacco-water,  as  needed.  Syringe  frequently,  and  water 
liberally  when  required.  A  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  not  only  promote  a 
vigorous  growth,  but  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  thrips  and  green¬ 
fly,  either  of  which,  if  allowed  to  get  ahead,  is  certain  destruction  to  a  fine  bloom. 

‘  Remove  any  decaying  foliage  on  the  plant ;  it  is  unsightly,  and  harbours  all 
kinds  of  destructive  insects.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  young  buds  can  be  conveni- 
3rd  series, — IX.  M 
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ently  removed.  Some  discretion  is  necessary  in  this  operation,  and  the  number 
of  blooms  to  be  left  must  depend  on  the  variety,  whether  full  or  thin  in  the 
flower,  and  Avhether  for  exhibition  or  for  bearing  seed.  Taking  a  great  interest  in 
obtaining  seed,  I  have  never  disbudded  to  the  extent  I  otherwise  should.  Some 
notes  kindly  written  out  for  me  by  Mr.  Rudd,  which  will  be  found  printed 
at  p.  124,  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  habit  of  the  several  varieties  described.  Experienced  growers  of  course 
need  none  of  these  specialities,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  I  don’t  write  for  experi¬ 
enced  growers.  I  go  back  rather  to  my  earlier  years,  and  remembering  how  gladly 
I  read  such  hints  at  that  time,  hope  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  now  similarly 
circumstanced.  With  new  varieties,  if  quite  in  ignorance  of  their  character — 
not  often  the  case,  with  the  ready  means  of  diffusing  information  now-a-days — 
I  should  feel  my  way,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  bud,  and  being  guided 
•  by  that,  and  by  the  state  of  the  plant,  as  to  the  number  to  be  left.  A  little 
careful  observation  will  soon  inform  the  least  experienced.  If  “  full,”  and  of 
strong  growth,  three  buds  may  be  left ;  if  ‘‘  thin,”  two  buds ;  and  if  of  weakly 
growth,  one  bud  only.  As  a  rule,  the  buds  to  be  left  will  be  the  main  bud  and 
those  proceeding  from  the  third  and  fourth  joint,  counting  from  the  top,  but  the 
operator  must  be  guided  in  his  selection  by  the  appearance  of  the  buds, — their 
vigour,  healthiness,  and  regularity  of  form.  A  “  full  ”  flower  may  be  expected 
'  where  the  young  bud  presents  a  broad  obtuse  top,  whilst  a  “  thin  ”  variety  is 
generally  indicated  by  a  sharp  and  long  pointed  bud. 

As  the  buds  swell,  a  gentle  application  of  weak  manure-water  will  greatly 
assist  them,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  will 
require  tying,  to  prevent  the  otherwise,  for  exhibitional  purposes,  fatal  calamity 
of  a  split  pod.  For  this  purpose,  I  prefer  a  strip  of  soft  bast  matting,  or  the 
Eoffla  grass  which  now  so  generally  takes  its  place.  As  this  operation  next, 
after  the  violence  of  disbudding,  most  interferes  with  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plant,  leading  to  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  in  order  and  symmetry,  where  other¬ 
wise  would  be  shapelessness  and  confusion,  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  hyper¬ 
critical  gentlemen — one  in  a  generation — who  rise  up  to  take  exception,  more  or 
less,  to  the  work  of  the  florist,  and  to  require  “  first-rate  flowers,  combining  all 
possible  beauties,  from  Nature’s  hands,”  do  not  assail  this  practice  ;  and  it  is,  to 
me,  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  inability  to  see  the  work  of  the  cultivator  as  a 
whole,  and  to  note  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  of  each  part  and  prac¬ 
tice  with  its  preceding  link,  that  they  see  “  deception  ”  and  “  dishonesty  ”  in  the 
work,  or  rather  art,  of  the  dresser,  and  offer  no  opposition  to  ‘‘  disbudding  ”  or 
“tying  of  the  buds.”  And  as  to  “first-rate  flowers,  combining  all  possible 
beauties  from  Nature’s  hands,” — where  are  we  to  find  them  ?  And  in  what 
part  of  the  earth  is  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  laid  upon  man,  doubtlessly  in 
mercy,  to  run  unregarded,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  hrow  shaft  thou  eat  bread  ?  ” 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  we  could  imagine  these  very  fanciful  gentlemen  to  be 
logical,  to  require  of  them  to  apply  their  pet  theory  of  “  first-rate  flowers,  com- 
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billing  all  possible  beauties  from  Nature’s  bands,”  to  tlie  genus  Homo^  and  to  de¬ 
pict  wbat  man  would  be  without  the  aids  and  arts  of  civilisation,  which  would 
reduce  their  argument,  even  to  their  own  eyes,  I  should  think,  to  an  absurdity. 

Hitherto  (May  16)  the  weather  has  been  ungenial,  even  beyond  our  usually 
ungenial  springs,  and  has  been  trying  to  such  varieties  as  from  old  age  exhibit  a 
weakened  constitution,  or  plants  which  failed  to  get  well  on  their  legs  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  as  a  whole,  stocks  are  very  promising,  and  with  patient  attention, 
the  cultivator  may  confidently  anticipate  the  great  reward,  though  probably 
somewhat  retarded,  of  a  fine  bloom. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


CORNUS  THELICANIS. 

'his  species  is  described  by  M.  Lebas,  in  Revue  Horticole^  as  the  prettiest 
and  most  distinct  of  the  genus,  and  a  decorative  plant  of  the  first  order, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  its  fiowers,  but  also 
the  amplitude  and  richness  of  its  foliage.  It  constitutes  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  vigorous  habit,  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height,  with  long,  spreading  branches, 
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and  caducous,  opposite,  thick,  oval  elliptic,  acuminate  leaves,  attaining  8  in.  in 
length,  undulated  on  the  edges,  of  a  deep,  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
glaucous  beneath,  and  very  strongly  nerved.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  and 
forms  an  umbelliform  panicle,  attaining  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  breadth ;  the  flowers 
fragrant,  white,  with  four  linear  spreading  divisions,  and  succeeded  by  bacciform 
fruits,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  abortive,  but  when  matured  are  small,  black, 
and  ripen  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  Cornus  Thelicanis  of  Eegel  was  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Eegel,  of  the 
Imperial  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  about  1866.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  and 
exceedingly  hardy  species,  and  appears  to  have  come  from  Chinese  Mongolia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  River  Amour.  It  is  increased  by  layers,  as  well  as  by 
seeds.  The  seedlings  are  very  vigorous,  with  large  folded  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  annexed  figure,  which  has  been  made  from  a  seedling  plant ;  whilst  those 
of  the  older  plants  are  much  smaller,  rather  regularly  cordiform,  and  much  less 
acuminate,  according  to  M.  Lebas. — T.  Moore. 


NOTES  ON  BLOOMING  CAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

iCCOEDING  to  promise,  I  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  notes  on 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  taken  for  my  own  guidance.  Of  course,  they 
are  brief,  but  then  I  perfectly  understand  the  abbreviations,  as  any  one 
will  be  able  to  do  with  my  explanations.  During  the  flowering  season  I 
make  a  note  of  every  variety  I  grow,  not  from  a  first  sight,  but  from  a  number 
of  inspections.  My  impressions  may  not  agree  with  those  resulting  from  similar 
inspections  made  in  other  districts,  but  I  presume  to  believe  they  are  accurate 
in  mine,  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  both  high  in  its  altitude,  and  late,  the 
general  bloom  in  1875  being  on  with  me  about  the  20th  of  August.  F.  1  to  2, 
F.  2  to  3,  &c.,  mean  the  number  of  flowers  each  plant  will  carry  ; — 


Carnations. 

Admiral  Ciirzon  and  Dreadnought — S.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Grand  flowers  ;  rather  thin ;  want 
shading  from  very  strong  sun. 

Campanini — S.B. :  F.  3  to  4.  As  above. 

Lord  Napier — S.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Later  than  Admiral ;  bizarre,  pale. 

Mars — S.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Muddy  in  white ;  try  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  in  poor  stuff. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton — S.B. :  F.  1  to  .  2,  according  to  strength  of  plant.  Ex.  Ex. ;  next  to 
Admiral. 


BlacTc  Diamond — O.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Early  ;  comes  with  buttony  centre  ;  short  of  bizarre. 
Eccentric  Jack — O.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Second  early ;  Ex.  Ex. ;  the  best  G.  Bizarre  this  year. 
J enny  Lind — C.B. :  F.  3  to  4.  Late,  but  good  ;  extra  fine  in  beds. 

Lord  Raglan — C.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  All  nearly  open  together ;  Ex.  Ex. ;  constant,  one  of  the 
best ;  high  in  colour  and  liable  to  run. 

Rifleman — C.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Late,  pale,  short  of  bizarre  ;  petal  finely  shaped. 

The  Lamplighter — O.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Late  j  large ;  fine  in  colour. 

Warrior— GJi. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex.  Ex. ;  late  ;  a  good  sort. 

Falconhridge — P.  and  P.B. :  F.  2  to  3.  Pale;  a  good  flower,  and  early. 

Sarah  Payne — P.  and  P.B.  ;  F.  2  to  3.  Extra  good ;  very  fine. 

Dr.  Foster — P.F. ;  F.  2  to  3.  White,  very  pure  ;  early,  good,  and  large. 

Earl  of  Stamford — P.F. :  F.  1  to  2.  Ex.;  early;  rather  small;  disbud  hard. 

Juno — P.F.  j  F.  2  to  3.  Very  early  ;  grow  in  late  situation;  does  well  in  beds. 

Lord  Derby — P.F. :  F.  3.  Early;  very  large;  plenty  of  flake;  not  grow  too  rich  and 
moist,  or  grass  will  spindle. 
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Mayor  of  Nottingham — P.F. ;  F.  2  to  3.  Second  early  ;  comes  good  from  an  old  stool. 

Ft  'emier — P.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Early ;  -white  specky,  bleaches  as  flower  ages ;  plenty  of 
colour ;  not  grow  too  rich. 

Squire  Meynell — P.F. :  F.  2to3.  Ex. ;  large  and  good  from  leading  flowers ;  side-blooms 
liable  to  be  thin. 

Annihilator — S.F. :  F.  1  to  2.  Small ;  disbud  ;  not  grow  many. 

Clipper—  S.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Second  early ;  a  grand  sort ;  best  Carnation  in  1875. 

John  Bayley — S.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex. ;  disbud  early;  a  grand  sort. 

Lass  o  f  Richmond  Hill — S.F.  :  F.  3.  Large  petals  ;  good  colours,  but  petals  curled  on 
edge ;  possibly  caused  by  the  cold  wet  weather. 

Mr.  Battershy — S.F. :  F.  1  to  2.  Thin  ;  disbud  hard. 

Splendour — S.F. :  F.  3.  Large ;  second  early  ;  petals  pointed  ;  not  grow  many  of  it. 
Sportsman — S.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex.  Ex. ;  disbud  early. 

Wm.  Harling — S.F. :  dwarf ;  seedling  from  Sportsman  ;  very  delicate. 

Flora's  Garland — R.F. :  F.  3.  Good  back-row  flower. 

James  Merryweather — !R.F. :  F.  3.  Early;  very  good  and  large;  sometimes  shows  a 
small  thread  of  bizarre  in  one  or  two  petals. 

John  Keet — R.F.:  F.  3.  Early;  best  rose-flake. 

Lovely  Ann — R.F. :  F,  2  to  3.  Second  early ;  flake  shades ;  a  fine  petal. 

Maid  of  Athens- — R.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Very  constant  and  good. 

Mary  Ann  (Fletcher') — R.F. ;  F.  3  to  4.  Ex. ;  very  large ;  pod  short ;  early ;  wants  dressing 
down  as  the  flower  expands  ;  flake  very  broad,  and  strong  in  colour ;  a  good  back-row  flower. 
Poor  Tom — R.F. :  F.  2  to  3.  Short  of  flake ;  wants  growing  well,  and  disbudding  early. 
Sybil — R,F, :  only  grow  one  flower  to  a  stem ;  a  fair  sort. 

Red  Picotees. 

John  Harrison — H, :  F,  2  to  3.  Petals  large ;  good  edge  ;  first-class ;  late ;  a  tall 
grower. 

John  Smith — H. :  F.  2  to  3.  Early;  thin;  grow  strong;  never  bars;  very  good. 

Miss  Mellor — L. :  F.  1  to  2.  Good  petal ;  flower  rather  small. 

Mrs.  Bower — L.R. :  F.  3  to  4.  Flower  very  large ;  good  pod  and  fine  petal.  The 
ground  apt  to  come  creamy  in  wet  seasons  ;  requires  good  drainage,  and  plenty  of  charcoal 
in  the  compost. 

Mrs.  Brown — H. :  F.  2  to  3.  Very  full  flower;  delicate;  shows  its  parentage  from 
Headly’s  King  James ;  not  grow  too  rich,  as  it  is  liable  to  speck. 

Mrs.  Dodwell — H. :  F,  2.  Nice  edge;  good  petal ;  thin  ;  disbud  early. 

Mrs.  Hornby — L. :  F.  2.  Discoloured  at  the  back  of  the  petal ;  not  good  this  season. 

Mrs.  Keynes — M. ;  F.  2.  Ex. ;  late ;  disbud  early. 

Princess  of  Wales — H. :  F.  3,  Early ;  large ;  a  grand  flower ;  best  Picotee  this  year. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner — L. :  F.  2  ;  late  ;  disbud  early;  petal  thin. 

Robert  Scott — H. :  F.  2  to  3,  Ex. ;  full ;  a  beat  on  John  Smith. 

Thomas  Jivens — L. :  F.  3.  Ex.;  full  and  large;  pod  short;  fine  in  beds;  a  seedling, 
apparently,  from  Amy  Robsart. 

William  Summers — M. :  F.  3.  Ex. ;  large  ;  a  fine  sort. 

Purple  Picotees. 

Alliance — M. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex. ;  a  grand  sort ;  a  beat  on  Mrs.  Summers. 

Amy  Robsart — ^L. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex. ;  good  edge ;  disbud  early. 

Chanticleer — H. :  F.  3.  Not  grow  too  rich  ;  large ;  and  heavy  in  colour,  liable  to  bar. 
Ganymede — L. :  F.  1  to  2.  Small ;  thin ;  disbud  early. 

Jessie — M. :  F.  3.  Very  large;  second  early;  ground  very  pure ;  petal  inclined  to  curl. 
John  Delaforce — H. :  F.  2.  Very  heavy ;  not  grow  too  rich  ;  second  early. 

Mary — ^L. :  F.  2  to  3.  Good  petal ;  good  edge ;  flushes  at  back  of  petal ;  not  grow  too  rich. 
Mrs.  Bayley — H. :  poor  in  health ;  appears  worn  out. 

Mrs.  Hanaford — L. :  F.  2.  Grow  strong ;  disbud  early. 

Mrs.  Summers — M. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex. ;  one  of  the  best ;  late. 

Norfolk  Beauty — H. :  F.  2  to  3.  Size  medium ;  good ;  liable  to  bar  if  grown  too  rich. 
Nymph — L. :  F.  1  to  2.  Good  edge  ;  petal  thin ;  disbud  early. 

Rose  and  Scarlet  Picotees. 

Aurora — H.  Rose  :  F.  2  to  3.  Large  flower  ;  fine  petal ;  very  late  ;  not  grow  many. 
Beauty  of  Plurnstead — L.  Scarlet:  F.  2.  Medium  size;  good  edge;  bright  scarlet ;  one 
of  the  best  in  beds. 

Bertha — L.  Rose ;  F.  2.  Thin  ;  bars  slightly  from  edge ;  -white,  very  pure ;  Ex. ;  good. 
Charles  Williams — H.  Scarlet:  F.  3  to  4.  Very  late  ;  pod  very  short;  nearly  impossible 
to  keep  from  bursting;  petal  extra  fine  and  large  ;  colour  good  ;  flower  immense, 
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Cynthia — L.  Rose  :  F.  2.  Good  shape  and  edge ;  petals  good,  but  papery. 

Edith  Domhrain — H.  Rose  :  F.  2.  Not  grow  too  rich  ;  liable  to  bar  ;  disbud  early. 

Empress  Eugenie— IjiK. :  F.  2.  Flower  good;  disbud  early. 

Flower  of  the  Day — H.S. :  F.  2  to  3.  Very  constant ;  petals  small,  but  good  in  colour. 

Juliana — H.S. :  F.  2.  Disbud  early  ;  not  grow  too  rich ;  bars  down  middle  of  petal. 

Morning  Star — M.  Scarlet :  F.  2.  Petals  small ;  good  colour  and  marking  ;  medium 

size. 

Mrs.  Davies — H.  Scarlet :  F.  2  to  3.  Very  heavy;  not  grow  too  rich;  disbud  early. 

Mrs.  Lord — H.R. :  F.  2.  Extra  eaidy  ;  flowers  very  pale,  but  large  ;  disbud  early  ;  not 
a  good  rooter. 

Rev.  H.  Matthews — H.R. :  F.  2  to  3.  Ex.;  second  early;  a  fine  sort. 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  my  notes,  made  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Of  course, 
allowance,  in  many  cases,  must  be  made  for  situation,  soil,  climate,  &c.  I  And 
these  short  notes  are  of  great  assistance  to  me  year  after  year  in  growing  the  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  ;  also  that  the  following  rules  hold  good  : — In  Carnations,  if  a 
flower  is  apt  to  be  short  of  bizarre,  use  a  somewhat  larger  pot.  When  flowers 
are  thin  in  petals,  disjDud  early and  where  the  petals  are  papery,  grow  moderately 
rich,  using  plenty  of  liquid  manure.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  guano, 
but  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  turn  to  something  else,  as  my  agents  tell  me 
it  is  now  very  inferior.  In  using  liquid  manure,  I  prefer  making  it  weak  and 
giving  it  often,  to  using  it  in  strong  doses. — Geo.  Rudd,  Bradford.  • 


CLIMATAL  INFLUENCES  ON  FRUITS, 


AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  1875  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CROPS  AT  TORTWORTH. 


HE  most  thoughtful  among  us,  particularly  in  seasons  of  adversit}^  are  in 
])  the  habit  of  making  comparisons  between  the  fruitfulness  of  different 

f  seasons,  but  we  are  very  liable  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate,  more 
especially  if  we  implicitly  trust  to  memoiy  for  our  facts.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  would  suggest  that  in  all  gardens  of  any  importance,  there  should  be  a 
trustworthy  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  to  enable  the  observer  to  note 
atmospheric  changes,  and  thus  be  able  to  argue  from  correct  data. 

During  the  spring  of  1875  the  mildness  of  the  weather  was  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented.  Throughout  the  month  of  March  we  had  only  at  intervals  7°  of  frost, 
while  during  April  and  May  the  thermometer  never  sank  below  32°.  Occasion alL 
we  had  strong  gusty  wind  from  the  north-west,  which,  however,  did  not  injure 
in  the  least  the  expanded  buds,  so  that  fruit  set  in  great  abundance.  Through¬ 
out  June  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  44°,  but  instead  of  frost,  we  had  a 
long  succession  of  cold  biting  winds  from  the  north-west,  and  a  heavy  rainfall, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  sharp  storms  of  hail  and  snow — an  unfortunate 
cireumstance,  happening  as  it  did,  at  a  very  critical  period,  just  when  the  cuticle 
or  skin  of  the  young  fruit  was  exceedingly  tender,  thus  causing  the  formation  of 
black  spots,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery,  however  favourable  the  after-part 
of  the  season  may  be.  Here  I  refer  to  the  Apple  and  Pear,  which  are  every  year, 
to  some  extent,  so  affected,  more  particularly  certain  varieties,  when  planted  in 
exposed  situations.  During  the  past,  I  might  say  inclement,  season,  with  all  its 
draw-backs,  our  Apple  crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  fruit  being  large 
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and  of  excellent  quality,  and  having  kept  well ;  many  of  the  kinds  beyond  their 
usual  time,  such  as  the  following  culinary  sorts  : — Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Striped  Beefing,  and  several  more.  I  find  that  soil  exercises  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  keeping  property  of  Apples.  Thus,  a  heavy  retentive  loam, 
thoroughly  drained,  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  selected,  whether  we  aim  at 
size  or  'quality,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  preventive  against  canker.  I  know  of 
no  dessert  apple  late  in  the  season  half  so  good  as  the  Stunner  Pippin ;  we  had 
it  at  the  end  of  February,  as  plump,  fresh,  and  juicy  as  when  gathered  from  the 
tree,  while  all  other  kinds  were  less  or  more  shrivelled. 

During  July  there  was  a  slight  advance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem¬ 
perature,  but  still  it  was  much  below  the  average,  with  no  abatement  of  cloudy 
and  showery  weather.  Whatever  the  day-heat  may  have  been,  the  nights  were 
constantly  cold,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  following  day  was,  for  the  most  part, 
exhausted  before  the  earth  and  air  received  much  benefit.  Under  this  depression, 
there  was  no  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  our  autumn  pears.  The  same  cannot, 
•however,  be  said  of  the  winter  varieties,  as  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
useless  ;  among  others  I  may  reckon,  Beurre  Bose,  Buerre  Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Glou  Morceau,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Broom  Park,  Bergamotte 
Cadette,  Winter  Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  and  L’Inconnue.  Our  principal  supply  was 
derived  from  the  following,  which  carried  on  the  succession  till  the  middle  of 
February  : — Josephine  de  Malines,  Chaumontel,  St.  Germain,  and  March  Bergamot. 
I  have  to  notice  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  Josephine  de  Malines  and 
March  Bergamot.  The  flavour  of  both  was  delicious,  but  whether  this  property  may 
have  arisen  from  the  cold  wet  season,  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell.  One  would  naturally  have  concluded  that  a  warm,  dry  summer  was  more 
conducive  to  a  higher  state  of  maturation,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  I  have  grown 
both  these  varieties  for  many  years,  but  never  before  found  them  worth  cultivating, 
and  I  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  their  quality  that  I  seriously  thought  of 
having  the  trees  regrafted.  No  doubt  there  are  often  passing,  unobserved  causes, 
or  a  correlation  of  causes  which  would,  if  understood,  drive  the  mist  away  from 
much  that  now  appears  to  us  very  obscure. — Alexander  Ceamb,  Tortwortli, 


FOECING  THE  FIG. 

iV^D VERTING  to  my  remarks  at  p.  110,  I  may  remark  that  to  obtain  very 
AV  early  figs,  the  old  system  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it,  and  where  this 
can  be  carried  out,  I  think  it  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  best.  The  plants 
are  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  October,  and  the  roots,  with  part  of  the  old 
ball,  chopped  off  all  round.  The  pots  are  washed,  and  if  of  large  size,  the  plants 
are  put  back,  with  fresh  soil,  into  the  same  pots.  If  wanted  for  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  they  are  placed  upon  a  dung-bed  the  first  week  in  November. 
As  the  heat  declines,  the  space  is  filled  between  them  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  roots  will  soon  show  all  over  the  surface,  when  they  should  have  a  good 
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surface-dressing  of  turfy  soil,  to  encourage  them  to  spread  all  over  the  pots  into 
the  dung.  These  roots  are  of  great  service,  and  help  to  bring  the  fruit  to  a  good 
size,  as  well  as  to  produce  an  abundant  second  crop  ;  but  they  must  be  stopped 
bearing  after  the  second  crop  is  obtained,  and  the  extra  roots  cut  off,  so  as  to  get 
the  wood  ripened  for  the  next  year. 

Figs  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  except  when  the  fruit  is  setting  or 
the  wood  is  ripening.  The  temperature  is  also  better  lowered  at  the  time  of 
setting.  About  Naples,  to  set  the  fruit  crop,  they  insert,  a  silver  bodkin  rubbed 
over  with  a  little  oil.  I  think  it  is  called  “  caprifying,”  but  although  several  Italian 
gentlemen  have  performed  the  operation  here,  when  we  used  to  grow  these  very 
early  figs,  I  never  saw  any  benefit  to  arise,  but  the  revei’se,  as  we  found  there  came 
blind  hard  patches  on  them  when  ripe. 

Early  figs  require  the  same  treatment  as  vines — indeed  many  persons  grow  them 
together — except  at  the  time  of  setting  and  ripening,  when  the  temperature  should 
be  lowered,  as  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fiavour  of  the  fruit.  Where  bottom-heat  is 
established,  something  like  the  same  treatment  can  easily  be  carried  out. — J, 
Fleming,  Cliveden. 


MAEKINGS  OF  THE  CAENATION. 


«HAVE,”  writes  “  J.  S.,”  “  read  your  remarks  at  p.  76  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  must  say  you  have  got  quite  away  from  the  old  Hoc  volo.^  sic 

fjvbeo  style  of  treatment,  but  when  you  come  to  the  markings  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  I  am  not  sure,  if  I  understand  you,  that  I  go  with  you.  I  have 
always  thought  a  uniform  distribution  of  colour  was  the  one  thing  desirable,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  floral  literature,  I  believe  most  of  the  old  genera¬ 
tion  of  florists  prescribed  this.  But  you  say,  the  ‘  exact  distribution  of  colour 
and  its  uniform  arrangement  in  every  petal  would  be  positively  painful.’  Query, 
is  there  not  some  point  in  which  perfection  may  be  found,  and  cannot  this  be 
indicated  ?” 

It  is  clear  my  correspondent  has  scarcely  given  the  thought  he  should  have 
done  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeans  on  variety.  Let  me  repeat  them  : — “  From  what¬ 
ever  source,  however  arising,  it  is  essential  that  the  florists’  flower  which  would  claim 
a  high  position  should  not  be  deficient  in  this.  Nor  does  it  signify  whether  the  variety 
of  form  be  in  the  substance  or  in  the  markings  of  flowers.  The  Carnation  owes 
much,  though  not  all,  of  its  superiority  to  the  Picotee  or  Pink  to  the  fact  that,  ivith- 
out  violence  to  its  general  unity it  has  no  two  g>etals  and.  no  two  stf'ijoes  on  the  same 
IKtal  alike  in  the  form,  of  their  colours.’^  No  doubt  it  was  the  case  that  an  elder 
generation  of  florists  did  prescribe  an  “  equal  distribution  of  stripes  of  colour  in 
every  petal,”  and  that  they  were  thus  unwittingly  seeking  the  destruction  of  one 
of  its  especial  beauties,  but  we  must  remember  the  Essays  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Florists'  Flowers  had  not  then  been  written,  and  our  florist  fathers  were,  in  a 
large  degree,  groping  in  the  dark. 

For  myself,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  unfortunate  than  that  we  should  seek 
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to  limit  tlie  marvellous  range  of  colour,  and  the  almost  endless  variety  of  its  forms 
of  marking.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this,  and  the  more  I  have  thought,  the 
more  I  have  desired  to  retain  in  its  widest  extent  this  beautiful  variety.  From 
the  narrowest  stripe  of  crimson  and  purple  and  white  to  the  broadest  band  of 
rose  or  purple  or  scarlet,  there  is  beauty  in  all.  No  doubt  the  narrowest  of 
narrow  markings,  however  brilliant,  do  tend  to  suggest  stringency  and  confusion  ; 
but  this  will  only  occur  in  an  extreme  degree,  if  the  petal  forming  the  ground  of 
these  narrow  markings  be  also  narrow,  and  then  it  follows  that  the  fault  is  rather 
of  form  than  of  the  character  of  the  marking.  And  so  also  of  colour. 

It  has  pained  me  to  observe  how  some  (not  many,  I  am  thankful  to  believe, 
of  my  brother  florists)  will  persist  in  limiting  their  approval  to  certain  shades  of 
colour.  For  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  classes  of  the  Carnation — 
the  pink  and  purple  bizarre — found  no  acceptance  among  the  florists  of  the  North, 
and  even  yet  it  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  a  few.  Granting,  colour  being 
secondary,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  tastes  may  legitimately  differ,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  rich  colouring  of  a  Lord  Milton  or  a  Lord  Eaglan, 
C.B.’s,  contrasted  with  and  added  to  by  the  delicacy  of  a  Sarah  Payne  or  flowers 
of  an  even  yet  paler  hue,  provided  with  that  paler  hue  the  flowers  possess  all  the 
high  quality  I  have  insisted  upon  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  higher  the  education  of  the  taste,  the  readier  is  the  acceptance  of  and 
the  larger  the  admiration  for  the  beautiful  variety  offered  us  by  Nature,  in  her 
wondrous  diversities  of  colour  and  shades  of  colour. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


GAKDEN  WOEK  FOE  JUNE. 

FLOWERS. 

'FTER  the  flowering  of  Polyanthuses^  Primulas,  and  Auriculas,  they  may 
be  divided  and  planted-out  again  in  beds  or  borders  of  good  soil,  deeply 
dug,  and  enriched  with  plenty  of  moist  manure.  Irises,  and  many  other 
border-flowers  that  were  lifted  and  potted  for  flowering  in-doors,  should 

be  planted-out.  Generally  speaking,  all  so-called  bedding-stuff  will  be  mostly  in 
its  summer  quarters,  with  the  exception  of  what  are  called  sub-tropical  plants  ; 
these  may  be  put  out  as  the  weather  permits,  now  and  again,  gradually  plunged, 
or  otherwise,  as  is  most  convenient.  Where  a  few  of  the  Palms  do  well,  and  also 
the  Draccenas,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  wind — which  is  the  great  drawback  to 
their  well-doing  out-of-doors — has  no  effect  on  them,  these  may  be  plunged  here 
and  there  in  as  effective  a  way  as  possible.  Nothing  looks  worse  in  a  flower-garden 
than  tattered-leaved  Palms,  and  other  sub-tropical  plants  in  a  half-starved  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  to  attempt  to  put  out  anything  that  has  been  grown  in  heat  all  winter, 
and  is  in  any  way  in  a  drawn,  flabby  state,  would  be  a  mere  pretence  at  show,  and 
worse  than  all,  labour  in  vain.  Yuccas,  Agaves,  and  plants  of  this  sort  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  wind,  and  may  be  used  effectively  in  vases  and  central  sections  of 
the  flower  garden.  Camias  do  well  when  put  out  into  beds,  with  the  surroundings 
well  protected  with  evergreens.  After  Sedums  have  done  flowering,  new  carpet¬ 
ings  may  be  established  in  those  places  that  have  been  left  for  this  purpose. 
Nothing  sets  off  early-flowering  bulbs  better  than  these  modest-tinted  Sedums  ; 
they  should  be  dibbled  thickly  into  the  beds  two  or  three  inches  apart  only,  when. 
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in  a  very  short  time,  they  will  form  a  Brussels-like  carpet.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  Evergreens  may  be  planted  on  right  through  this  month,  and  if 
well  watered  after  being  planted,  every  one  should  become  established.  A  dull 
day  is  the  best  to  select  for  this  purpose.  Where  large  quantities  have  to  be 
planted,  this  season  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  unless  one  has  an  unlimited 
staff  of  men.  I  am  only  speaking  of  a  few  specimen  plants  that  one  wishes  to 
guarantee  to  grow ;  in  that  case,  this  is  as  good  a  time  at  which  to  do  it  as  any 
moment  of  the  year. 

Conservatory :  The  later  kinds  of  Azalea  must  have  their  flowers  and  seed- 
pods  picked  off,  potted  into  larger  pots  if  need  be,  and  put  in  a  cool,  moist  place, 
to  maintain  their  growth.  Moisten  every  part  of  the  surface  of  this  structure, 
whatever  it  may  consist  of  ;  and  when  creepers  are  planted,  and  the  bulk  of  their 
roots  are  in  the  inside,  a  heavy  watering  must  be  given  them  every  fortnight  or 
so ;  a  sprinkling  of  any  of  the  portable  manures  previous  to  putting  on  the  water 
will  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  Water  overhead  with  a  hose  once  a  week 
all  those  that  are  out  of  flower.  Allow  most  of  the  creepers  to  run  and  hang 
loosely  from  the  roof,  extending  the  extremities  to  those  parts  where  there  are  space 
and  light.  Have  no  mercy  on  aphis,  or  insects  in  any  shape,  fumigating  judiciously 
for  the  aphis,  and  dosing  and  repeating  the  operation  on  damp  days,  when  there 
is  no  wind.  A  good  time  to  do  it  is  at  eventide,  and  then  another  slight  dose  in 
the  morning  will  effectually  destroy  any  of  the  green-fly  insects. 

Greenhouse  :  Sow  seeds  of  all  choice  Primulas^  and  those  that  may  have  been 
sown  earlier  should  be  pricked  out  in  small  pots.  CyclamensAoo^  and  Cinerarias 
should  be  sown.  Fill  pans  of  soil  to  half  their  depth,  water  the  soil  well,  then  sow 
the  seed,  and  cover  slightly  with  a  handful  of  very  fine  soil.  Then  put  a  piece 
of  glass  or  paper  over  it,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  close  frame.  It  will  want  no 
more  water  till  the  seed  is  up.  Bring  the  pan  gradually  to  the  light,  and 
prick  out  in  due  course.  Turn  over  and  mix  with  cow-dung,  loamy  soil, 
and  if  to  hand,  a  few  barrowfuls  of  burnt  or  charred  ^  wood,  wood-ashes,  also 
river-sand.  This  should  be  turned  over  and  over  again  in  dry  sunny  weather,  so 
as  to  get  well  seasoned,  and  will  then  be  found  useful  for  potting  by-and-by.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  any  of  the  early-flowering  Pelargoniums  when  procurable.  There 
are  some  that  are  very  beautiful  and  useful,  such  as  the  old  Alba  multiflora. 
Captain  Eaikes,  Digby  Grand,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Fire  King,  Grandis,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Lloyd  ;  these  may  be  relied  on  as  good  and  useful.  Tea  7?oses  planted  out 
may  be  slightly  pruned,  and  they  will  again  flower  in  autumn. 

Stove :  Dispense  with  fire-heat  altogether,  and  husband  sun-heat  in  the 
afternoon,  damping  thoroughly  well  every  available  surface.  Heated  pipes  are 
both  hurtful  and  wasteful  after  this  season  to  most  vegetation,  in  the  plant  way 
at  least,  with  few  exceptions. — H.  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Vines  :  Lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  thinning  of  late  Grapes  to  a  close,  and 
give  inside-borders  a  good  soaking  at  least  twice  during  the  month  with  tepid 
liquid  manure.  Mulch  the  borders,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  to  keep  the  roots 
near  the  surface.  Do  not  stop  the  laterals  too  close  until  the  stoning  process  is 

completed.  If  the  weather  continues  cold,  artificial  heat  will  still  be  necessary, 
but  the  fires  must  be  stopped  early  on  fine  mornings.  Encourage  newly-planted 
Vines,  by  closing  early  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Ventilation  this  month  requires 
careful  attention,  as  sudden  depressions  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  cold 
draughts  are  the  most  fertile  causes  of  rust  on  young  Grapes.  Check  scalding 
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in  Lady  Downes  by  raising  the  night  temperature  and  giving  increased  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  a  little  fire-heat  early  in  the  morning. 

Pines :  Plants  that  are  swelling  fruit,  as  well  as  successions,  will  now  take 
more  water  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Give  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  active 
growth.  Syringe  over-head  once  or  twice  a  week  when  fine.  Damp  the  walls 
and  interior  of  the  pit,  and  close  at  85°.  Give  little  water  to  Pines  that  are  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity.  If  wanted  to  keep,  remove  to  a  dry  cool  house.  Examine 
successions  and  shift  before  they  become  pot-bound,  having  previously  given 
sufiicient  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  balls.  Where  the  bottom-heat  is  good, 
fire-heat  may  be  reduced,  but  a  little  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  night 
temperature.  Reduce  suckers  on  free  kinds  to  two  on  each  plant.  J amaicas  and 
Smooth  Cayennes  for  autumn  fruiting  should  now  receive  their  final  shift. 
Black  Prince  is  an  excellent  variety  for  winter  work. 

Peaches :  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  earliest  house,  the  trees  must 
have  abundance  of  air  by  opening  all  the  movable  sashes,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  they  may  be  taken  off  altogether.  Use  the  syringe  freely,  to  keep 
the  foliage  clear  of  insects,  and  give  the  inside  borders  a  good  watering.  If  dry 
weather  sets  in,  the  outside  borders  may  be  mulched.  Follow  former  directions 

'  V 

for  the  management  of  succession-houses.  Syringe  well  to  keep  down  spider. 
Tie  down  the  shoots,  and  expose  the  fruit  to  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air. 
Suspend  Nottingham  netting,  or  spread  soft,  new  hay  over  the  borders,  to  catch 
the  fruit  that  drops. 

Figs :  Maintain  a  free  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  until  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
is  gathered,  but  do  not  let  the  roots  want  for  good  supplies  of  tepid  liquid-manure. 
Aid  the  swelling  of  the  second  crop  by  mulching  the  pots  and  borders.  Syringe 
twice  a  day,  water  freely,  and  close  at  80°  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Directions 
given  for  the  management  of  the  early  house  will  apply  to  successions,  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  change ;  but  with  increasing  light  and  heat,  more  atmospheric 
moisture  may  be  given.  Stopping,  tying,  and  thinning  the  shoots  in  the  late  houses 
must  still  have  attention. 

Cherries  and  Plums :  If  red-spider  has  taken  possession  of  the  foliage  during 
the  time  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  hanging,  steps  must  be  taken  for  its  removal  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  gathered.  Trees  in  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  house  and 
plunged  in  a  warm,  airy  place,  where  they  must  be  well  syringed  and  liberally 
heated  until  they  have  finished  their  growth.  Trees  established  under  glass  will 
be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  lights  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Syringe  Plums  with  soft  water  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  and  water 
with  weak  liquid-manure  water. 

Hardy  Fruits :  Having  completed  disbudding,  the  stopping  and  training  of 
the  young  growth  on  wall-trees  will  require  early  attention,  the  more  so  as  crops 
are  light,  and  growth  will  be  vigorous.  Stop  gross  shoots  ;  also  points  beyond 
the  fruit  where  not  wanted  for  leaders,  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Lay  in  no 
more  wood  than  is  wanted,  and  keep  clean  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
remedies.  Shorten  back  to  about  G  in.  fore-right  shoots  on  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Watch  for  black-fly,  and  dip  in  tobacco-water.  Train  young  shoots 
for  filling  up  blanks.  Remove  all  temporary  copings,  to  give  the  trees  the  full  benefit 
of  light  and  showers.  As  growth  proceeds,  pyramidal  trees  of  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples  must  be  thinned,  and  pinched  into  form.  Lose  no  time  in  getting  for¬ 
ward  runners  of  Strawberries,  layered  into  3-in.  pots,  for  forcing  and  planting. 
These  plants  in  their  turn  give  much  better  runners  than  plants  that  have  been 
forced. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle, 
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VEGETABLES. 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  he  done  in  this  department  is  to  keep  the  hoe 
moving  amongst  all  growing  crops,  not  merely  in  order  to  cut  down  visible  weeds, 
but  thoroughly  to  stir  every  inch  of  bare  ground.  If  this  is  properly  done,  it 
will  save  no  end  of  labour  and  trouble  later  in  the  season.  Go  on  with  the 

thinning  of  Parsnips^  Carrots^  Turnips^  and  Onions ;  the  latter  especially  should 
be  thinned  in  good  time,  for  if  allowed  to  get  too  large  before  they  are  singled 
out,  the  crop  will  not  be  so  fine.  Another  sowing  of  Carrots  should  be  made 
early  in  the  month  for  a  late  crop  ;  also  successional  crops  of  Turnips^  Lettuce^ 
and  Spinach ;  the  latter  in  a  cool,  shady  situation ;  choose  also  a  similar  place 
for  sowing  Radishes  and  Small  Salad.  Summer  Eadishes  require  to  be  kept 
thin  and  well  watered.  Sow  Early  Cape  Walcheren  and  other  CauliJlowei\ 
also  Snoid's  Early  Broccoli^  early  in  the  month.  Plant  out  Cauliflower  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  ready,  and  give  good  soakings  of  water  and  liquid  manure  in  dry 
weather  to  the  advancing  crops. 

Sow  Coleworts  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  Lockhart’s  Rosette  and  the 
London  Market  are,  perhaps,  the  best.  Well  supply  the  early  crop  of  Celery  with 
water  in  dry  weather ;  continue  to  prick  out  the  young  plants  from  the  seed-bed, 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  in  the  same  way  as  before  advised ;  prepare 
trenches,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  plants  when  fit  for  planting-out.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  get  the  trenches  dug  out  in  good  time,  even  before  they  are 
wanted,  as  this  affords  an  opportunity  of  growing  a  crop  of  Cahhage.,  Lettuce., 
on  the  ridges,  before  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing-up  the  Celery.  Sow  Cardoons 
at  once,  if  not  already  done  ;  these  should  be  sown  in  a  trench,  similar  to  that 
prepared  for  Celery,  and  the  plants  should  stand  when  thinned  about  15  in.  apart. 
Brussels  Sprouts  should  be  got  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready ;  choose  a  rich 
open  piece  of  ground,  that  which  has  been  recently  trenched  being  preferable. 

Plant  out  Tomatos.,  if  not  done  'at  the  end  of  May,  as  before  advised  ;  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  warm  wall-aspect,  and  be  planted  a  yard  apart ; 
cut  out  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  plants,  train  up  the  centre  shoot  erect,  and 
encourage  the  lateral  shoots  right  and  left,  pinching  out  the  points  of  these,  as 
soon  as  they  show  for  fruit.  Such  kinds  as  PowelVs  Early.,  or  Orangejield.,  will 
ripen  well  on  a  warm  border  ;  but  for  this  mode  of  culture,  the  plants  should  be 
strong,  and  showing  fiower  when  they  are  planted  out  ;  do  not  use  strong  manure 
in  planting,  or  they  may  become  diseased  the  same  as  the  potato.  Egg-plants 
require  light  soil,  in  a  warm  situation. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  have  not  done  well,  as  a  rule,  for  some  years  past ;  but  if  a  trial 
is  to  be  made,  it  is  now  time  they  were  planted  under  hand-glasses.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  spread,  bed  them  down  with  a  good  layer  of  lawn-grass.  This 
will  keep  the  ground  moist,  and  encourage  surface-roots. 

Forcing-ground:  Give  plenty  of  air  and  water  to  the  last  lot  of  French  Beans 
under  glass ;  supply  them  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy,  bearing  condition,  so  as  to  afford  a  regular  supply  till  the  out-door  crops 
are  fit  for  use.  Immediately  any  of  the  pits  or  frames  are  clear  of  the  early 
crops  of  vegetables,  prepare  them  for  other  things.  Very  good  use  may  be  made 
of  any  spare  pits,  by  growing  in  them  Tomatos,  Capsicums.,  and  tender  Herbs., 
also  Ridge  Cucumbers.,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  variety  for  pickling,  for  judging 
by  the  experience  of  late  years,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  much  dependence  on  the 
out-door  crop.  Cucumbers  in  bearing  should  have  a  liberal  supply  both  of  air 
and  water ;  be  careful  to  guard  against  any  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  by 
keeping  the  linings  in  good  condition,  for  if  the  plants  get  chilled,  it  will  probably 
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bring  on  mildew  and  canker ;  attend  to  tbe  stopping  and  thinning  the  shoots,  and 
keep  off  green-fly,  by  fumigating  with  tobacco.  Stop  and  earth-up  succession- 
crops,  giving  them  abundance  of  air  in  good  weather,  and  not  using  shading  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  Syringe  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days,  and  close  the 
frames  early.  Sow  again,  as  the  plants  may  be  required  for  succession.  In  the 
Mushroom-house  keep  the  temperature  as  cool  as  possible,  sprinkling  the  beds, 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere.  Make  fresh  beds,  which  may  now  be  done 
out-of-doors,  in  a  cool  situation  ;  after  they  are  spawned,  cover  the  surface  with 
a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  litter. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


NEW  YAEIETIES  OF  CLEMATIS. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

‘'E  need  only  to  invite  attention  to  the  accompanying  very  accurate  figures 
of  two  new  varieties  of  Clematis  to  convince  our  readers  that  they  have 
here  before  them  some  sterling  novelties.  Fig.  1  represents  the  variety 
named  Duchess  of  Teok,  and  fig.  2  that  named  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
both  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  of  the  Woking  Nursery.  The  former  is  not  yet 
offered  for  sale.  The  latter  is  just  now  in  process  of  distribution,  and  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  finest  of  the  double-flowered  varieties  yet  known ;  indeed,  a  specimen 
plant  of  it,  shown  in  a  group  of  well-grown  examples  staged  at  a  recent  exhibition 
at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  was  most  strikingly  beautiful. 

Clematis  Duchess  of  Tech  belongs  to  an  early- flowering  section  of  the  lanuginosa 
group,  which  has  been  obtained  by  hybridisation,  and  to  which  several  of  Mr.  J ack- 
man’s  novelties  belong.  It  has  ternate  leaves,  with  large  cordate  leaflets,  and  six  to 
eight-sepalled  flowers,  measuring  eight  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  pure  white^  and  of 
exquisite  form,  as  our  figure  admirably  shows.  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  white  lanuginosas  yet  obtained,  and  together  with  Mrs.  George  Jackman 
and  Alba  magna,  should  be  specially  sought  for  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Clematis  Countess  of  Lovelace  may  be  described  as  a  much  improved  John  Gould 
Veitch,  the  flowers  being  of  a  better  colour,  and  the  petal-like  segments  without  the 
long  claw  which  makes  the  centre  of  that  variety  thin  and  open,  where  this  is  close 
and  dense.  This,  no  doubt,  belongs  also  to  the  early  lanuginosa  section.  It  has  ter¬ 
nate  leaves,  with  large  broadly-ovate  leaflets,  and  flowers  measuring  about  six  inches 
across,  composed  of  six  or  seven  tiers  of  deep  bluish-mauve  florets,  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  eight  large  broad  sepals  of  a  somewhat  deeper  or  purplish  blue. 

These  varieties  take  their  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  new  varieties  of  this 
popular  climber,  and  whether  for  pot-culture,  for  conservatories,  or  conservative 
walls,  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. — T.  Moore. 


EIPENING  GEAPES  versus  WATEEING  VINES* 


OWEVEE  firmly  cultivators  may  be  attached  to  established  notions^  howeVef 
strong  and  fixed  may  be  their  belief  in  conventional  grooves  of  practice^ 
still  there  will  occasionally  crop  up  new  observations  which  set  them  think¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  some  old  existing  notions  may  not  be  set  aside^  and  the 
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practice  thereby  reformed.  Such  an  idea,  based  upon  certain  observed  facts,  has 
occurred  to  me  in  relation  to  the  ripening  of  Grapes.  The  question  is  whether, 
in  view  of  assuring  [perfect  colour,  perfect  size  and  flavour,  &c.,  it  is  best  to 
withhold  water  at  the  ripening  period  or  the  reverse.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
absolute  need  which  exists  of  withholding  water  when  the  fruit  are  really 
flnished,  but  rather  to  its  use  or  otherwise  during  the  later  stages  of  ripening  ; 
not  even  then  do  I  treat  with  the  matter  definitely,  but  solely  from  a  suggestive 
stand-point.  In  a  vinery  here,  at  Valentines,  which  last  season  was  treated  as  a 
late  one,  exist  (1)  the  aged  parent  of  the  Hampton  Court  Vine^  from  the  base  of 
which  two  vigorous  sucker-rods  have  grown,  the  roots  attached  being,  so  far  as  I 
know,  within  the  house  ;  (2),  three  very  old  vines,  having  each  several  rods 
very  heavily  fruited,  the  roots  of  these  being  outside  the  house  ;  and  (3) 
many  young  vines  planted  a  year  or  two  ago.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
young  vines,  most  watered,  ripened  first ;  the  old  vines  having  their  roots  bodily 
out-of-doors  in  the  wet  soil  of  the  past  summer,  second ;  and  the  young 
rods  from  the  old  vine,  with  their  roots  inside,  and  probably  most  beyond  the 
reach  of  water,  last.  The  inference  is  that  water,  free  and  abundant,  has  been 
the  inducing  cause  of  berry-ripening,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  higher  degree  of 
berry-colour.  Not  only  are  the  old  vines  which  have  their  roots  out-of-doors,  in 
the  coldest  dampest  place  ;  they  are,  besides,  at  the  colder  end  of  the  house.  The 
young  vines  were  watered  freely,  from  the  simple  fact  that  good  growth  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  greater  importance  than  the  fruit,  and  yet  the  result 
was  earlier  and  blacker  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Coleman,  one  of  our  best  exhibitors  of  fruits — and  I  think  I 
heard  the  statement  from  his  own  lips — has  the  roots  of  the  vines,  which  bear  those 
grand  grapes  he  exhibits,  out-of-doors  ;  that  he  adds  fresh  soil  to  the  surface 
occasionally,  so  increasing  the  depth  of  soil,  and,  need  I  say,  with  it  the  extent 
of  latent  moisture  around  the  roots — and  see  the  result  I  Again,  in  regard  to 
pot-vines,  who  withholds  water  until  the  crop  is  assured,  good,  and  ripe  ?  More¬ 
over,  if  but  a  fair  atmosphere  and  a  fair  sky  exists,  who  has  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  the  July  and  August  down-pourings  with  which  all  out-door-grown  grapes 
are  sometimes  visited,  and  yet  ripen  well ;  they  at  least  never  shank  I  never 
show  the  red  berry  I — William  Earley,  Valentines. 


BLANDFOEDIA  PEINCEPS. 


®HE  accompanying  figure  of  this  fine  new  Blandfordia,  from  Mr.  Bulfis 
Catalogue^  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  shown  several  times  during  the  summer 
1875,  and  always  carried  off  the  highest  awards  that  could  be  given  to 
it.  Mr.  Bull  thus  describes  it ; — “  This  strikingly  handsome  greenhouse 
perennial  gained  the  first  prize  as  the  best  new  flowering  greenhouse-plant  at  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  in  the  summer  of  1875.  The  stiff  sub¬ 
erect  distichous  leaves  are  narrowly-linear,  five  to  eight-ribbed,  with  a  serrulate 
border.  The  scape  is  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  corymb  of  many  flowers,  which  are 
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in.  long,  pendent,  regularly  funnel-shaped,  with  a  bright  crimson  tube,  and 
deep  golden  yellow  erect  limb.” 

The  Blandfordias  are  a  set  of  very  handsome  plants,  by  far  too  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation  in  our  greenhouses,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  beautiful  of  those 
which  are  as  yet  known. — T.  Moore. 


THE  AUKICULA. 

Chapter  II. — Eepotting. — Work  for  the  Month. 

HESE  plants,  so  early  astir  in  the  year  that  there  were,  perhaps,  no  out¬ 
door  companions  awake  but  the  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrop,  and  Christmas 
Rose,  begin  now  to  assume  one  of  those  distinct  changes  of  habit  so 
characteristic  of  the  Auricula. 

Its  growth  through  February,  March,  and  April  is  very  rapid  ;  wonderfully 
so,  considering  that  it  is  in  no  way  forced.  But  now  that  the  bloom  is  over,  the 
large  free  growth  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  as  if  the  flower-stem  had  stopped  it ; 
and  the  new  heart  rises  with  a  speed  and  foliage  much  diminished.  Judging, 
therefore,  from  appearances,  it  would  seem  as  if  blooming  were  a  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  the  Auricula,  though  being  a  natural  burden,  it  is  one  which  the  plant 
rejoices  to  bear. 

Nature,  ever  prepared  against  the  work  of  a  busy  time,  provided  new  and 
strong  white  roots  from  the  most  vital  part  of  the  stem,  just  as  the  rising  head 
of  bloom  began  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  plant.  Shortly  after  the 
flowering  period,  the  power  of  these  roots,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  very 
active  growth,  combine  to  aid  the  plant  in  its  recovery  by  insuring  it  both  food 
and  rest. 

It  must  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator  at  this  time  to  assist  his  plants  in 
getting  round  after  their  exertions.  Not,  however,  by  any  strong  stimulant,  for 
that  is  a  mistake  which  may  any  time  end  fatally  with  Auriculas  ;  but,  as  I  sub¬ 
mit,  by  the  refreshment  of  repotting,  and  the  evidently,  congenial  coolness  of  a 
situation  looking  north.  Repotting-time  varies  among  Auricula-growers.  Those 
that  repot  early  do  so  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom,  so  that  all  is  finished  in 
the  course  of  May  ;  while  those  who  repot  late  will  conclude  the  operation  early 
in  August,  since  in  that  month  the  plants  awake  to  their  autumn  growth. 

I  take  up  the  subject  of  repotting  now,  because  it  is  work  for  the  present 
time  with  me,  and  not  that  I  have  any  wish  to  put  forward  my  own  practice  as  a 
royal  road  to  success. 

Early  potting  has  been  supposed  to  favour  that  family  failing  in  the  Auricula, 
a  tendency  to  bloom  in  autumn,  which  spoils  the  plant  in  strength  and  heart  for 
the  spring.  But  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  plants  are  particularly  quiet  and 
attentive  to  their  proper  autumn  business,  and  that  experience  convinces  me  that 
early  potting  is  not  to  blame  for  autumn  blooming.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  hot 
situation  in  summer,  and  especially  some  check,  some  slow  torture  of  inattention, 
some  neglect  by  uncleanliness  or  starvation,  may  force  the  plants  to  throw  up 
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their  blooming  hearts  unseasonably.  But  a  few  sorts  are  inveterate  autumn 
bloomers,  treat  them  how  you  will. 

No  check  is  given  to  Auriculas  by  repotting  them  in  May.  Bather,  there  is 
much  to  help  them  in  the  gentle  stimulus  of  sweet,  fresh  soil,  which  the  growing 
roots  are  not  slow  to  feel ;  and  there  are  deep  sources  of  health  in  that  soundness 
and  cleanliness  which  can  be  now  secured ;  for  in  the  work  I  am  to  describe,  all 
effete  matter,  all  dead,  diseased,  or  useless  parts  on  stem  and  roots  are  to  be  most 
carefully  removed.  Then  will  the  plant  feel  light,  and  free,  and  young  again,  and 
soon  be  on  its  way  afresh. 

There  are  three  important  points  in  repotting  Auriculas.  Of  course,  one  of 
these  is  the  compost.  If  you  wish  long  life  and  health  to  your  plants,  trust  me 
that  the  soil  for  them  must  be  something  natural,  simple,  and  sweet,  and  that 
important  as  compost  undoubtedly  is,  yet  neither  this  nor  any  other  one  matter 
attended  to,  with  neglect  of  other  points  of  culture,  will  insure  success. 

Florists  treat  the  Auricula  more  naturally  now-a-days.  Plants  are  not  ruined 
by  riotous  living  forced  upon  them.  Terrible  composts  are  now  no  more  made 
up,  in  which  such  gross  surfeits  as  goose-dung,  night-soil,  blood,  salt,  sugar- 
bakers’  scum  were  used,  while  nature’s  staff  of  life,  in  fibry  sod  and  “  nutty  ’’ 
loam,  were  in  little  more  than  the  proportions  of  a  spice.  I  name  this,  not  as 
the  fat  boy  in  “  Pickwick  ”  said,  when  he  reported  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman’s  ardent 
culture  of  Miss  Wardle’s  affections,  because  “  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep,” 
but  to  record  an  earnest  caution  against  perhaps  a  ready  temptation  to  grow 
these  sensitive  plants  too  rich.  I  never  saw  any  thus  overgrown,  but  though  the 
effect  is  recorded  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  was  never  for  long.  The  rare, 
bright  beauty  was  unnatural,  hectic,  hollow,  like  the  deathly  loveliness  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

And  besides  all  this,  no  one  now  can  afford  to  tamper  with  this  plant ;  its 
valuable  varieties  are  too  scarce.'  There  are  now  no  “  Freedoms  ”  by  the  frameful, 
as  there  have  been.  No  one  now  has  more  of  that  sterling  flower  Smiling 
Beauty  ”  than  he  can  part  with,  like  poor  Heap,  the  raiser,  who  went  home  from 
the  “  letting-out  ”  festivities,  heavy  at  heart,  with  nine  more  plants  of  it  than 
anybody  would  take  off  his  hands. 

A  variety  of  composts,  so  long  as  they  are  natural,  cool,  and  sweet,  will  grow 
the  Auricula  well.  Each  cultivator,  differing  a  little  from  his  brethren,  gradu¬ 
ally  draws  aside  to  his  own  way,  and  succeeding,  believes  it  the  best. 

The  ingredients  with  me  are  turfy  loam,  with  that  fresh  smell  about  it  that 
gives  the  labourer  among  it  a  rare  appetite.  I  get  it  of  medium  strength,  and 
let  it  ripen  for  use  in  a  mellow  decay.  Much  as  “  manure  ”  is  talked  of  in  flori¬ 
culture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  though  old  manure  has  its  virtues,  yet 
turfy  loam  is  plant-food,  with  the  mutton,  beef,  and  horse-flesh  left  in.  What 
manure  I  want  I  use  from  hot-beds  of  the  previous  year,  or  sometimes  two  years 
old.  It  is  turned  over  under  shelter.  The  third  material  is  pure  leaf-mould.  I 
do  not  make  the  proportions  minutely  exact ;  I  am  content  to  have  about  one 
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part  of  eacii.  If  the  compost  look  heavy,  I  add  charcoal,  like  split  peas,  to  keep 
it  open. 

Underground-signs  that  the  Auricula  is  satisfied  with  its  soil  are,  that  the 
roots  fibre  out  minutely  among  it,  are  long,  and  white,  and  strong,  and  as  fond  of 
the  middle  of  the  ball  as  of  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  foliage  will  speak  for 
itself. 

The  second  important  operation  in  repotting  is  the  preparation  of  the  plant. 
Turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  quietly  crush  away  as  much  of  the  ball  as  will  leave 
the  roots.  Hold  the  plant  by  the  middle  of  the  neck,  at  the  base  of  the  foliage, 
and  not  lower,  for  fear  of  breaking  some  of  the  strong  young  roots,  still  pushing 
from  the  stem  or  “  carrot.”  In  this  position,  clear  away  the  soil  so  that  you  can 
detect  the  least  unsoundness  in  the  stem.  Cut  this  back  until  the  whole  appears 
perfectly  sound.  It  is  no  use  leaving  a  long  “  carrot,”  partially  decayed,  or  with 
old  inactive  roots.  At  aU  risks,  therefore,  seek  to  have  a  healthy  stem,  even  if, 
in  occasional  instances,  you  have  to  cut  up  to  the  neck  for  it,  or  carve  out  holes 
to  work  out  a  cankered  piece. 

Artificial  as  this  operation  of  shortening  may  appear,  it  yet  has  its  foundation 
in  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  and  is,  therefore,  sound  practice  in  high  cul¬ 
ture.  Observation  will  show  that  the  Auricula  periodically  parts  with  a  portion  of 
its  underground  stem  by  a  process  of  natural  decay,  no  doubt  safe  enough  in 
wild  life,  but  not  so  trustworthy  in  the  case  of  plants  almost  constitutionally 
altered  by  breeding  and  culture,  as  the  Auricula  is. 

I  have  often  found  the  line  between  the  living  and  the  dead  stem  so  sharply 
defined,  that  the  least  force  parted  them,  and  showed  the  vital  surface  so  sweetly 
healed,  that  interference  with  the  knife  would  have  been  a  blunder.  Where 
cutting  is  advisable,  it  should  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  wound  rubbed 
with  charcoal-dust.  Healthy  stem  is  cucumber-white  inside,  but  one  or  two 
Auriculas — “  George  Lightbody,”  for  instance — have  naturally  a  purplish  “  wood,” 
and  this  must  be  noted,  and  not  slashed  at  in  mistake  for  rot. 

The  third  important  part  in  repotting  is  the  replanting.  Have  the  pots 
clean,  and  not  too  big.  For  the  largest  plants,  a  4-in.  to  5-in.  pot  is  amply 
sufficient.  Secure  a  good  drainage,  and  have  the  compost  at  a  nice,  friable 
moisture,  not  so  wet  as  to  stick  clammily  together,  nor  so  dry  as  to  refuse  water 
kindly.  Spread  out  the  roots  of  the  plant  upon  a  cone  of  soil  within  the  pot, 
and  pot  up  firm.  Keep  the  plants  shut  close  for  a  week  or  so,  and  do  not  be 
tempted  to  make  them  too  wet.  After  this  let  them  have  plenty  of  air,  but  no 
heavy  rains  or  wind. 

Work  for  the  Month. — Where  repotting  is  not  done  now,  the  plants  may 
have  air  freely  by  night  and  day,  and  not  too  much  of  the  water-pot.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  stirred,  and  so  free  from  moss  and  weeds.  On  dewy  nights  the 
plants  will  be  much  refreshed  if  the  lights  are  thrown  off,  so  that  they  can  be 
bathed  in  the  gentle  moisture.  As  the  flowers  die,  break  off  the  stem  just  below 
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the  truss.  It  will  then  ripen  off  dry  as  a  straw,  but  if  broken  short  it  may 
decay,  and  by  damp-rot  kill  the  plant. 

Look  very  keenly  after  green-fly.  The  aphis  is  an  “  artful  dodger,”  and  will, 
for  concealment’s  sake,  put  on  a  mealy  coat  upon  white-leaved  varieties.  The 
plants  should  be  inspected  all  round  and  often,  for  no  flower  rejoices  more  than 
the  Auricula  in  the  sunshine  of  the  master’s  eye. — F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby 
Malzeard^  Ripon. 


GESNERACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  DECORATION. 


«N  the  extensive  order  of  Gesneraceous  plants  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  effective  which  we  possess  for  warm  conservatory  and  hothouse  decora- 

ftion  throughout  the  year.  The  richly  varied  and  picturesque  markings  to 
be  seen  on  their  expansive  foliage  render  them  highly  ornamental  and 
interesting,  without  taking  into  account  the  great  beauty  and  charming  colours 
of  their  inflorescence.  They  thus  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  bold  luxurious¬ 
ness  of  foliage  with  stately  brilliancy  of  flower.  They  are,  moreover,  plants  of 
easy  culture,  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a  slightly-heated  house  at 
command.  Even  during  the  winter  months  there  are  Gesneraceous  plants  which 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  decorative  uses,  since  they  produce  their  flowers 
freely.  Indeed,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  and  growing  demand  for 
bright-flowering  plants  to  cheer  us  during  the  dull  winter  months,  it  is  to  be 
wondered  they  are  not  more  generally  grown.  I  propose  here  to  offer  a  few 
cultural  remarks  on  the  winter  blooming  of  these  admirable  plants. 

The  Gesneras  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  treatment,  and  to  this  cause  alone 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  that  want  of  success  which  is  apparent  in  the 
case  of  some  who  essay  their  cultivation.  This  is  most  assuredly  the  case  with 
many  soft-wooded  plants  ;  they  are  so  accommodating  in  their  habits,  that  they 
are  allowed  pretty  much  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  consequently  they  soon  put  on  a 
shabby  aspect,  which  detracts  greatly  from  their  general  effectiveness.  To  be 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  Gesneras^  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  important  that  the 
tubers  should  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  afforded  a  proper  season  of  rest ;  immature 
roots  are  much  longer  in  starting,  and  make  feebler  growth.  In  order  to  insure 
a  succession  of  bloom,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  a  portion  of  the  tubers  at 
different  times  from  April  to  July.  It  matters  little  whether  the  bulbs  are 
started  singly  in  small  pots,  or  moderately  thick  in  shallow,  well-drained  pans,  so 
long  as  they  are  potted  off  before  they  become  drawn.  A  suitable  soil  in  which 
to  start  them  is  one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand, 
using  the  compost  in  a  fine  pulverised  state  ;  press  the  tubers  into  the  soil  gently, 
and  merely  cover  them  with  the  surfacing  of  soil ;  it  is  injurious  to  cover  such 
roots  deeply  at  starting.  Afterwards,  plunge  them  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  that 
they  may  enjoy  a  genial  moist  atmosphere,  ranging  from  70^  to  80°,  which  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  maintained  during  the  early  stages  of  growth.  It  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  to  abstain  from  over-watering  the  soil,  and  little  will  be  required, 
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provided  bright  sunshine  is  intercepted  by  shading.  A  close  pit  or  frame  is  the 
best  place  in  which  to  start  them. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  potting  these  plants. 
Some  pot  single  dormant  tubers  at  once  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  grow ; 
others  place  five  or  more  tubers  in  a  pot.  I  have  grown  them  both  ways,  and 
prefer  the  single  plants  well  grown,  as  they  attain  ample  size,  and  show  off  the 
proportions  of  the  plants  to  better  advantage  than  they  do  when  placed  in  groups, 
which  necessitates,  moreover,  the  use  of  large,  cumbersome  pots.  Single  plants, 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  may  be  grown  from  one  bulb  in  a  season,  in  7-in., 
8-in.,  or  9-in.  pots,  which  are  ample  ;  in  fact,  the  most  compact  and  suitable 
plants  for  room  decoration  are  those  grown  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  and  freely 
fed  with  manure-water,  as  the  roots  become  matted,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
leafage  in  a  healthy  state,  and  encourages  those  glorious  pyramids  of  bloom  for 
which  they  are  so  much  prized.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  plants  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,'  but  must  be  shifted  on  as  they  require 
it,  care  being  at  all  times  taken  that  they  receive  no  sudden  check,  but  are  kept 
briskly  growing  in  a  humid  atmosphere.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  bottom- 
heat,  near  to  the  glass,  during  the  period  of  active  growth.  There  are  those 
who  object  to  syringing  overhead,  and  certainly  it  should  not  be  indulged  in  to 
excess  ;  at  the  same  time,  Gesneras  are  subject  to  red-spider  if  the  atmosphere  is 
at  all  arid,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  check.  I  have  never  known  blotching  to 
arise  from  slightly  dewing  them  overhead  with  the  syringe,  when  the  houses  are 
closed  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  when  water  is  cast  upon  them  recklessly,  especially 
in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  allowed  to  fall  directly  upon  the  leaves,  that 
scalding  and  blotching  ensue  ;  and  as  Gesneras  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
direct  sunshine,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  they  should  be  shaded  early  in 
the  morning. 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  pot  the  plants  as  they  progress,  is  a  compost  of  two- 
parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  rotten  manure  in  about 
equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  charcoal  to  ensure  porosity. 
Pot  moderately  firm,  and  thoroughly  drain  the  pots,  as  they  do  best  in  a  shallow 
compost,  and  dislike  anything  in  the  shape  of  stagnant  moisture  hanging  about 
the  roots.  Always  keep  the  plants  near  to  the  glass,  afford  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  the  foliage,  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  season 
of  active  growth,  and  encourage  with  manure-water  only  when  the  pots  be¬ 
come  well  filled  with  roots.  As  the  growth  becomes  mature,  remove  them  to 
any  structure  where  they  can  be  gradually  inured  to  stand  under  freer  exposure. 
During  the  summer  months  they  will  stand  with  the  benefit  of  solar  warmth 
alone,  whereas  during  the  winter  they  soon  succumb  if  placed  in  a  temperature 
under  50  ,  the  most  desirable  heat  in  which  to  bring  the  plants  forward  being  from 
o5  to  60  .  It  is  true  that  for  table  adornment  or  room  decoration,  for  which 
purposes  these  plants  are  so  suitable,  they  may  be  made  available  for  a  night  or 
two  during  winter,  but  the  blooms  quickly  succumb  if  they  are  long  subjected 
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to  such  treatment.  Nevertheless,  subject  to  any  disadvantage  that  may  be 
attached  to  them,  they  are  most  effective  glorious  subjects  for  warm  conservatory 
embellishment,  provided  a  dry  atmosphere  is  at  all  seasons  afforded  them  during 
the  blooming  period. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  adapted  for  winter-blooming,  amongst  which  I 
have  found  the  following  to  be  very  suitable  : —  ’ 

Gesnera  refulgens:  A  strong  growing  variety,  with  beautifully  marked  velvety  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 

Gesnera  zebrina  splendens :  A  well-known  sort,  with  handsomely  marbled  leaves,  and 
bright  orange  blossoms, 

Gesnera  exoniensis :  A  splendid  variety,  with  rich  velvety  foliage,  and  free  branching 
habit. 

Gesnera  Sappho :  A  variety  with  marbled  leaves,  and  a  white  corolla  tinted  with  rose, 

Gesnera  cinnabarina  rosea :  A  chaste  and  pleasing  variety. 

Gesnera  elliptica:  Should  be  grown 'on  account  of  its  delicious  fragrance. 

Encodonia  ncegelioides  :  A  magnificent  variety,  which  should  bo  grown  in  all  collections. 

Eucodonia  ncegelioides  iilacinella  is  also  a  charming  new  variety,  which  gives  great 
promise. 

There  are  various  other  varieti^es  of  the  G.  refulgens  and  zebrina  splendens 
strain,  which  are  equally  well  adapted  for  winter  blooming,  and  may  be  added  to 
collections  by  those  who  strive  for  variety  ;  but  those  I  have  named  are  varieties 
of  well-known  excellence. — Geo.  Westland,  Witley  Court. 
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«HE  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress.,  which 
was  opened  in  Brussels  on  April  30,  was  a  very  successful  meeting.  The 

f  Exhibition  was,  indeed,  one  of  which  our  Belgian  friends  may  well  be 

proud,  so  excellent,  as  a  general  rule,  were  the  chief  products  exhibited. 

In  Palms  and  large  Foliage  plants  the  Belgians  had  the  advantage,  and  the  influence  which 
a  few  noble  objects  of  this  class  have  on  the  pictorial  effect  which  is  realised,  is  very  great.  In 
the  case  of  Indian  Azaleas,  again,  which  were  largely  represented,  the  home-growers  were 
able  to  produce  plants  which  were  superbly  flowered,  and  superior  in  this  respect  to  anything 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  amongst  ourselves'.  On  the  other  hand,  Orchids  and  Roses,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  perils  of  transit,  were  most  fully  illustrated  by  the  English  growers,  and 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants  by  the  Dutch.  The  show  was  probably  as  high  in  the 
quality  of  its  exhibits  as  any  of  the  Internationals  which  have  preceded  it,  though  differing 
from  them  all  through  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  of  locality ;  not  quite  so  extensive 
as  our  own  show  of  1866,  but  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  principal  Belgian 
exhibitors  were  M.  Linden,  M.  Van  Hoiitte,  M.  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  Madame  Legrelle 
d’Hanis,  MM.  Vervaene,  M.  A.  Van  Geert,  M.  De  Smet,  M.  Jacob-Makoy  et  Cie.,  M.  Beau- 
carne,  M.  Siraux ;  while  the  English  were  strongly  represented  by  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  and  Son,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Wills.  The  Prix  d’Honneur,  a 
large  gold  medal  offered  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  foreign  exhibitor 
mpst  instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  splendour  of  the  exhibition,  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  A  second  gold  medal,  offered  by  H.R.H.  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  third  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Bull,  for  the 
scientific  interest  and  value  of  his  collections.  The  corresponding  prizes  which  went  to  Belgian 
exhibitors  were  : — A  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  awarded  to  M.  Linden  ; 
a  gold  medal,  offered  by  H.R.H.  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  awarded  to  M.  Van  Houtte  ;  and 
a  gold  medal,  awarded  to  Madame  Legrelle  d'Hanis.  Among  the  more  important  prizes 
gained  by  English  exhibitors  were  several  gold  and  other  medals  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  to 
Mr.  Bull,  for  new  plants ;  a  gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  a  collection  of  plants  sent  not 
for  competition  ;  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  'Wills,  for  twenty-five  Dracaenas,  and  similar  awards 
for  new  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  Mr.  Williams  also  took  the  large  gold  medal  of  1,000 
francs  for  twenty-five  Orchids,  two  gold  medals  for  Ferns,  including  one  by  “  acclamation” 
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for  twelve  Filmy  Fenis.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Auriculas.  Four 
gold  and  one  silver-gilt  medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs,  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  for 
collections  of  Roses  ;  and  a  silver  medal,  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Jones, 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frograore.  The  exhibitors  and  the  members  of  the  jury  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  authorities.  They  were  invited  to  a  reception 
{rout)  in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  worthy  Burgomaster  ;  a  select  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
number  were  invited  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  most  graciously  received  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  their  Majesties ;  and  a  grand  banquet  was 
given  by  the  Flora  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  show  took  place.  Besides  all  this 
much  private  hospitality  was  dispensed,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  took 
part  therein.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  expediency  of  preparing  a  Hortus 
Europceus,  or  authentic  catalogue  of  cultivated  plants,  was  afiSrmed.  A  similar  Exhibition  is 
proposed  for  London  in  1879,  1877  being  understood  to  be  taken  by  Amsterdam,  and  1878  by 
the  Ghent  Quinquennial,  and  by  Paris. 

-  ^  BEAUTIFUL  species  of  Eucharis^  imported  from  the  United  States  of 

Colombia,  and  supposed  to  be  new,  has  been  flowering  recently  in  Mr.  Bull’s  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  On  examination,  however,  the  supposed  novelty  proves  to  be  identical 

with  Eucharis  Candida,  as  figured  by  Planchon  in  Flore  des  Serres,  though  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  plant  now  everywhere  grown  for  E.  Candida,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  known 
as  such  almost  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  plant.  The  plant  figured  as  E.  Candida  by 
Planchon,  if  the  figure  be  accurate,  is  not  the  plant  usually  grown  as  such,  the  latter  having 
totally  different  bulbs  and  distinct  foliage.  The  garden  Candida,  for  which  Mr.  Moore 
suggests  the  provisional  name  paradoxa,  seems  rather  a  shy  bloomer.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  Mr.  Bull’s  plant : — Bulbs  tunicate,  ovate-oblong,  with  an  elongated  neck,  from 
which  grows  out,  with  the  flower-scape,  a  solitary  leaf,  having  a  longish  flat  petiole  and  a 
broadly  oblong-elliptic  acuminate  blade,  the  base  of  which  is  decurrent ;  scape  about  2  ft. 
high,  compressed,  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  withering  spathe  of 
four  or  flve  narrow  segments ;  flowers  with  a  slender  decurved  tube,  about  2  in.  long, 
with  a  short,  narrowly  funnel-shaped  throat;  perianth  segments  lanceolate-elliptic,  the 
three  outer  ones  narrower,  all  gently  recurved  (in  this  position  the  plant  measures  about  2  in. 
across) ;  corona  funnel-shaped,  projecting  (with  the  stamens)  nearly  an  inch,  six-parted,  the 
lobes  widening  upwards  to  about  the  middle,  when  they  suddenly  contract  into  the  short, 
awl-shaped  filament,  each  crowned  by  a  versatile  anther,  and  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
slender  filiform  style.  The  flowers  are  extremely  elegant  in  form. 

-  ;(1®[^ANY  very  fine  Seedling  Azaleas  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  Plant 

Show  in  Brussels,  and  from  amongst  them  we  have  selected  the  following,  as  the 

most  desirable  and  novel  in  character.  M.  Van  Houtte  exhibited  Herman  Luhlers^ 

a  large  crimson,  with  dark  purple  spotting,  and  having  a  small,  close  petaloid  tuft  in  the 
centre ;  and  Professor  E.  Morren,  a  bright  crimson- scarlet,  with  several  tiers  of  broad,  smooth 
segments,  forming  a  thin  double  flower.  M.  Jean  Vervaene  showed  Flambeau,  a  very  bright 
crimson,  with  small  oblong  segments ;  Jean  Vervaene,  a  very  showy  variety,  with  large,  deep, 
salmon-coloured  flowers,  having  a  blotch  of  purple  spots,  and  a  flush  of  purple  on  the  upper 
lobe,  vermilion-red  flakes  scattered  here  and  there,  and  a  white  margin  formed  of  irregular 
patches  running  more  or  less  inwards ;  Noble  Belgique,  very  large  pale  flesh-colour,  with 
purple  spotting,  and  a  broad  white  edge ;  and  Imbricata  variegata,  a  double,  with  blush  flowers 
flaked  with  red,  the  outer  lobes  being  greenish.  M.  Joseph  Vervaene  showed  a  beautiful 
double-flowered  variety  named  lniltr%(:giq.,  as  full  as  a  good  double  petunia,  forming  a  close, 
solid  flower ;  this  is  white,  slightly  barred  and  flaked,  and  of  an  entirely  novel  character. 
From  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke  came  Izouvenir  de  Madame  jRudolph  Abel,  a  delicate  blush- white,  with 
radiating  patches  of  purplish  spots  on  the  upper  segments,  or  sometimes  continued  also  on  the 
lower  ones.  M.  E.  Van  der  Cruyssen  showed  two  Azaleas  crossed  with  Rhododendrons,  which 
retain  the  usual  character  in  the  flowers,  except  that  they  are  very  large.  Of  these  Ea  Vengeur 
has  the  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  pink,  the  edge  slightly  crispy,  and  the  flowers  fully  4  in. 
across  ;  and  Pucelle  de  Garden  is  similar  in  character,  with  the  flowers  pure  white. 

Curtis,  of  Torquay,  writing  some  time  since  on  the  subject  of 

Perfume  in  the  Pose^  mentions  seventeen  different  kinds  of  scent,  namely  ; — Sweet 

Briar  scent,  as  in  the  garden  variety  ;  Moss  Eose  scent,  as  in  Common  Moss  and 

family ;  Austrian  Briar  scent,  as  in  Copper  Austrian  and  family ;  Musk  Rose  scent,  as  in 
Narcissus,  old  Musk  and  family ;  Myrrh  scent,  as  in  Ayrshire  splendens ;  China  Rose  scent. 
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an  astringent  refreshing  scent,  as  in  old  monthly  China  and  many  others ;  Damask  perpetual 
scent,  as  in  Rose  du  Roi,  &c. ;  Scotch  Rose  scent,  as  in  the  early  double  Scotch ;  Violet  scent, 
as  in  White  Banksia ;  Old  Cabbage  scent,  as  in  the  well-known  double  Provence ;  Otto  per¬ 
petual  scent,  as  in  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Knon’,  &c. ;  true  perpetual  scent,  as  in 
Chabrilland,  Pierre  Netting,  &c. ;  Old  Tea  scent,  as  in  the  old  yellow  Tea  or  Magnolia  Rose, 
and  others  almost  unpleasantly  strong  for  some  tastes ;  Sweet  Tea  scent,  as  in  Goubault, 
Mardchal  Niel,  &c. ;  Hybrid  Tea  scent,  as  in  La  France ;  Nectarine,  or  fruit  scent,  as  in 
Socrates,  Jaune  Desprez,  Aline  Sisley,  &c. ;  and  the  Verdier  scent,  represented  more  or  less 
by  all  the  Victor  Verdier  hybrids,  such  as  Eugenie  Verdier,  Castellane,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
Marie  Finger,  &c.  The  petals  of  the  highly -scented  varieties  have  on  their  inner  surface  minute 
perfume  glands  or  vesicles,  containing  the  highly  volatile  essence,  under  the  microscope  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  Those  on  the  petals  of  Sweet  Briar  and  Moss  are  almost  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Mr.  Curtis  concludes  that  the  following  are  the  most  deliciously  and  powerfully 
scented  varieties: — La  France,  Goubault,  Devoniensis,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Bessie  Johnson, 
Madame  Knorr,  Pierre  Netting,  and  Charles  Lefebvre. 

-  Dodwell  sends  the  following  replies  to  queries  concerning 

Carnations: — (1.)  R.  G.  B. — By  all  means  keep  manure-water  from  Mars,  S.B. 
Any  variety  apt  to  develop  a  clouded  or  inferior  white  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept 

from  highly  stimulating  diet.  If,  as  you  assume.  Mercury,  S.B.,  by  the  same  raiser,  sent  out 
as  secondary,  should  prove  the  better  variety,  it  will  by  no  means  be  singular.  Admiral 
Curzon  and  British  Hero,  S.B.’s,  were  sent  out  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  raiser,  and 
for  some  time  and  by  some  influential  florists,  the  latter  was  thought  the  better  flower ;  but 
time  corrected  this,  as  it  does  in  the  long-run  most  illusions.  (2.)  B.  2,  Derby. — The 
plant  sent  is  full  of  canker,  an  irremediable  disease  at  this  period  of  the  season.  Where  it 
is  not  developed  until  the  shoots  have  attained  a  length  and  strength  of  growth  sufficient  to 
form  pipings,  sometimes  by  resorting  to  that  mode  of  propagation,  and  removing  every  part 
exhibiting  signs  of  the  evil,  healthy  young  plants  may  be  obtained  ;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  like 
gout  in  the  human  family, — once  in  the  system,  though  it  may  appear  to  miss  a  generation,  or 
even  two,  it  is  certain  to  recur.  There  is  no  cure  for  it ;  but  by  sound  practice  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  always  keeping  the  plants  clean,  subject  to  the  influence  of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  unprejudiced  by  crude  or  highly  stimulating  diet,  its  evil  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

-  ®HE  Fritillaria  rscurva^  with  flowers  worthy  of  being  described  as 

scarlet,  is  a  striking  novelty,  which  has  been  flowering  at  Kew.  It  grows  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high ;  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  of  a  greyish-green  tint ;  and 

the  flowers,  which  number  from  three  to  eight,  are  narrowly  campanulate,  and  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  No  other  known  species  approaches  this  in  colour.  On 
first  expansion  it  appears  most  brilliant,  being  afterwards  apparently  toned  down  with  an 
increase  of  yellow,  which  would  seem  the  ground-colour.  The  tessellation  is  somewhat 
obscure,  though  evident  on  close  examination.  On  the  inside  the  perianth  is  distinctly 
yellow,  and  is  covered  with  numerous,  usually  linear  scarlet  spots.  It  is  a  native  of  California, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recently  introduced  bulbs. 

-  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  New  Gloxinias  we  have  ever  seen,  well 

grown,  and  magnificently  flowered,  were  sent  to  the  Brussels  Show  by  M.  Duval, 

of  Versailles.  Among  the  more  striking  flowers  in  this  charming  collection  were : — 

Lisere  (V Argent,  bright  crimson,  with  white  edge ;  Patrie,  fine  large  flowers,  with  purple 
tube  and  throat,  passing  to  pale  violet  towards  the  white  edge ;  Color  nova,  rich  plum- 
crimson,  paler  at  the  edge ;  William  Robinson,  pink,  delicately  and  closely  spotted,  with  a 
curved  band  of  deep  rose-pink  within  the  margin  of  the  lobes ;  Mont  Blanc  and  Boule  de 
Neige,  two  good  whites,  the  former  being*the  finest  flower ;  Madame  Hoy,  lilac,  very  distinct 
in  colour ;  and  Carmin,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  paler  at  the  edge.  In  another  group  from  M. 
Van  Houtte,  were  Ami  Thibaut,  with  white  ground  and  close  wavy  reticulated  lines  and 
dottings  of  purple ;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  with  punctate  pink  flowers.  These  were  all  of  the 
erect-flowered  type. 

-  '^The  following  method  of  Increasing  the  Size  and  Earliness  of  Peaches 

is  recommended  by  M.  Desire  Chevalier,  a  Peach-grower  of  Montreuil.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fruit-bearing  branch,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  he  makes  a  sloping 
cut  from  below  upwards,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  the  incision  being  quite  similar 
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to  that  employed  in  layering  Pinks.  The  wound  is  still  further  extended  by  bending  the 
extremity  of  the  cut  shoot,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  is  nailed  in.  The  principle  of  this 
depends  on  the  arrest  of  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  and  the  consequent  profit  of  the  fruits 
above  the  wound. 

-  Et  is  stated  in  the  Moniteur  Horticole  Beige  that  many  amateurs  pro¬ 
pose  to  abandon  the  Cordon  System  of  Training  Fruit-Trees 

little  trees  are  only  productive  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  they  are  planted. 

To  meet  this  objectioUj  it  is  suggested  that  fresh  cordons  might  be  planted  every  five  years 
or  so,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  but  trifling. 

-  S^HE  Dioarf  Aubinel  Peachy  recently  figured  by  M.  Carriere  in  the 

Revue  Hor'ticole^  is  a  tree  of  dwarf  bushy  habit,  with  glandular  leaves  and  large 

flowers,  and  produces  large  globular  fruit,  of  a  pale  orange  colour,  marbled  with 

red  near  the  summit,  and  having  a  shallow  furrow ;  it  is  a  free-stone,  with  yellow  flesh,  very 
red  round  the  stone,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  ripens  at  the  end  of  September.  The  leaves 
are  so  thickly  set  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  as  the  fruit  ripens,  or  it  will  not  colour 
well.  The  most  singular  point  about  this  variety  is  the  constancy  with  which  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  seed. 

-  ^HE  garden  variety  of  Heliotrope,  commonly  known  as  Heliotropium 

Voltaireanum^  should,  according  to  Professor  Decaisne,  be  called  H.  volterrse,  as, 

he  says,  it  was  raised  in  a  place  called  Volterra,  in  Italy.  M.  Carriere,  however, 

quotes  ih.e' Portefeuille  des  Horticulteurs  for  1847,  where  it  is  figured  and  described,  in  proof 
that  it  was  raised  from  seed  in  1845  by  M.  Lemaire,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Boigne,  at 
Chatenay,  the  birth-place  of  Voltaire ;  hence  its  dedication  to  the  great  author.  It  was 
brought  out  by  Thibaut  in  1846  or  1847. 

-  En  recently  communicating  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Berlin  the 

distinguishing  characters  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Planes^  Platanus  orientalis 

and  P.  occidentalism  Dr.  Bolle  relies  entirely  upon  the  characters  given  by  Linnseus. 

He  enumerates  as  varieties : — acerifolia,  pyi'amidalis,  cuneata,  digitata,  and  Reuteri.  The 
variety  cuneata  is  of  shrubby  habit,  and  Professor  Koch,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  study¬ 
ing  it  in  its  native  country,  regards  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  ^axieXj pyramidalis  had  become 
widely  diffused  in  France,  in  consequence  of  its  being  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  whereas 
the  ordinary  acerifolia  is  not.  Seedlings  of  the  variety  acerifolia  often  exhibit  the  character 
of  the  typical  orientalis.  The  dimensions  of  a  large  specimen  of  P.  orientalis  growing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Berlin  are  19|-  ft.  in  circumference  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  120  ft.  in 
height. 

-  lET.  Louis  Van  Houtte  died  at  Ghent,  on  May  9,  aged  66  years.  He 

was  born  at  Ypres  in  1810,  and  in  early  life  spent  some  years  as  a  botanical 

traveller,  in  the  Amazon  country,  and  subsequently  in  Western  Tropical 

Africa,  after  which  he  founded  the  vast  nursery  and  establishment  at  Ghent,  with  which 
for  some  years  the  Government  School  of  Horticulture  was  connected.  The  Flore  des 
jSer  res,  carried  on  by  him  through  21  volumes,  and  up  to  2,261  plates,  gave  evidence  of 
that  comprehensive  energy  of  purpose  and  power  of  work  which  were  so  characteristic  of  him. 
In  his  enormous  undertakings  he  was  fortunate  in  having  the  active  and  most  intelligent 
assistance  of  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  her  two  daughters,  who,  with  a  son,  are  left  to  lament 
with  us  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  I’emarkable  men  in  the  domain  of  European 
horticulture.  M.  Van  Houtte  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness,  for  though  with  feeble, 
faltering  steps,  he  acted  on  the  Jury  at  the  late  Brussels  Exhibition,  to  which,  moreover, 
his  contributions  were  not  only  considerable  in  extent,  but  important  in  quality. 

-  William  Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  died  at  Brighton,  on  May  4,  in  his 

57th  year.  He  was  formerly  an  exhibitor  of  hard- wooded  plants  at  the  metro- 
pohtan  exhibitions,  and  well  known  and  much  respected  as  a  suburban  nurseryman. 
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EHODODENDEON  PEINGE  LEOPOLD. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

HIS  is  one  of  a  ratlier  numerous  progeny  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the 
I*,  jasminijiorum  type,  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
have  succeeded  in  raising,  and  of  which  the  varieties  named  Princess 
Royal,  Princess  Helena,  and  others,  were  the  forerunners.  By  crossing 
these  with  the  ciimson  E.  Lobbii^  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit,  a  great 
variety  of  colours  has  been  obtained.  The  variety  Prince  Leopold,  which  we 
now  figure,  is  one  of  these.  It  was  shown  in  August  last  at  South  Kensington, 
and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  and  recently  received  a  similar  award 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Exhibition.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-oblong ;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  large  for  this  type,  are  of  a  distinct  and  beautiful  salmony-buff 
hue,  and  grow  from  10  to  12  in  the  truss,  which  is  highly  effective.  •  Of  the 
other  varieties  which  have  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  we  have 
notes  of  the  following,  which  are  all  good  and  valuable  plants,  though  as  some  are 
similar  to  others  in  colour,  they  would  not  consequently  all  be  required  in  any 
one  collection. — T.  Moore. 


Due  de  Brabant :  Flowers  large,  orange-red. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  :  Flowers  large,  bright  waxy  scarlet ;  First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
Duchess  of  Tech :  Flowers  nankin-yellow,  in  showy  heads  ;  Second-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 
Duke  of  Cambridge :  Flowers  self-coloured,  crimson-scarlet. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh:  Flowers  pale  waxy  pink,  with  crimson  stellate  throat.  Certificate 
at  R.B.S. 

Excelsior :  Flowers  waxy  pink,  with  pale  tube. 

Prince  Albert  Victor :  Flowers  large  salmony-red. 

Prince  George:  Flowers  large,  bright  waxy  pink,  whole  or  self-coloured.  Certificate  at  R.B.S. 
Prince  of  Wales :  Flowers  largo  long-tubed,  of  a  rich  deep  rosy-crimson. 

Princess  of  Wales :  Flowers  largo  bright  rose-pink,  with  white  throat  and  tube  ;  First-class 
Certificate  at  R.H.S.,  and  Certificate  at  R.B.S. 

Princess  Frederica:  Flowers  large,  Indian-yellow;  a  fine  self-coloured  distinct  variety. 
Certificate  at  R.B.S. 

Princess  Maud :  Flowers  large,  pale  waxy  pink,  with  deeper  rosy  star  in  throat. 

Princess  Thyra :  Flowers  salmony-pink. 

Princess  Victoria :  Flowers  pale  nankin-yellow  or  straw-colour,  with  salniony  throat. 
Professor  Morren :  Flowers  large  orange-red,  one  of  the  best. 

Queen  o  f  Denmark :  Flowers  orange- scarlet,  with  the  limb  incurved. 

Queen  Victoria  :  Flowers  buff-coloiu'ed,  with  a  clear  yellow  tube.  Certificate  at  R.B.S. 
Heine  des  Beiges  :  Flowers  large  delicate  salmon-pink,  "with  white  centre. 

Hoi  des  Beiges :  Flowers  large,  deep  salmon,  with  deeper  centre,  the  segments  oblong. 


THE  CAENATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  VII. —The  Bloom. — Work  for  July. 

E  are  now  close  upon  that  culminating  point  of  a  florist’s  joy  and  ambition 
—a  fine  head  of  bloom.  Be  fully  prepared  for  the  climax,  and  see  that 
every  requisite  is  clean— blinds  for  the  conservatory,  tent-cloths,  if  a 
tent  only  be  used,  hand-glasses,  and  blooming-cards. 

Let  the  elevation  of  the  home  stage,  which  should  be  level,  be  such  as  will 
bring  the  flowers,  as  they  are  developed,  immediately  below  the  line  of  sight  of 
the  interested  observer,  who  will  thus  be  able  to  obtain  the ‘maximum  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  a  minimum  of  exertion.  Arrange  Carnations  on  one  side  and 
3rd  series. — IX. 
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Picotees  on  the  other,  an  arrangement  tending,  in  the  case  of  accidental  fertilisa¬ 
tion,  to  keep  the  stock  freer  from  injudicious  crosses,  for  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  cross  Picotee  on  Carnation,  or  vice  versa.  Such  is,  in  my  opinion, 
after  many  years  of  trial,  much  the  most  effective  method  of  display. 

Select  the  taller-growing  varieties  for  the  back  rows,  and  gradually  fall  in 
height  to  the  front.  Then,  as  the  guard-petals  come  down,  put  on  the  card.  Of 
these,  the  best  I  have  seen  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Meek,  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  A  mode  of  attaching  the  card  to  the  bloom  by  means  of  its 
pressure  on  the  pod,  which  I  have  frequently  known  adopted,  is  prejudicial  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  has  been  the  destruction  of  numbers  of  fine  blooms.  The 
card  should  not  touch  the  pod  at  all.  The  orifice  in  the  centre  should  be,  at 
least,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  should  be  supported  as  needed 
by  a  circle  of  thin  paper,  starred  in  the  centre,  and  this,  again,  supported  upon 
the  pod  by  the  impact  of  the  points  of  the  star,  the  paper  being  of  so  light  a 
character  that  no  distortion  of  the  pod  can  arise. 

These  matters  may  seem  to  some  of  trivial  regard,  but  it  is  upon  attention  to 
minute  observances  that  success  is  based.  Then,  as  the  cards  are  put  on,  and  the 
guard  or  other  finer  petals  gently  guided  into  place,  attach  the  bloom  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  Carnation-pin  and  a  pair  of  pliers  to  the  blooming-stick  ;  arrange 
the  bloom  at  such  an  angle  as  will  allow  its  beauties  to  be  easily  and  completely 
seen,  and  the  stage  thus  completed  will  present  such  a  sight  and  offer  such  en¬ 
joyment  as  will  amply  reward  the  fullest  attention.  Indeed,  of  sensuous  things, 
I  know  of  no  sight  better  calculated  to  afford  a  pure  and  unalloyed  delight  than 
a  well-graced  stage'  of  healthy,  highly-cultivated  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  and  in 
its  presence,  I  am  sure,  will  he  be  wise  who  banishes  all  regrets — all  remembrance 
of  accidents  of  season  or  situation,  excepting  so  far  as  they  may  be  open  to  repair 
in  the  future,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  so  lavishly 
accorded  him. 

But  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  we  must  not  forget  we  have  work  to  do.  Trap 
ear-wigs  incessantly,  and  watch  for  and  destroy  every  class  of  destructives — slugs, 
green-fly,  &:c.  Disbud  constantly  as  the  laterals  rise.  Tie  all  buds  requiring  this 
attention,  and  open  the  points  of  the  calyx  so  as  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the  petals 
equally,  and  thus  avoid  a  split  pod,  which  is  always,  where  incurred,  a  slur  upon  the 
grower.  Note  carefully  the  characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  :  their  habit, 
form,  colour,  shape  of  petal,  and  refinement,  to  enable  you  to  determine  their 
proper  treatment  for  future  years ;  and  whether  they  are  fine  for  exhibition,  if  you 
exhibit,  or  useful  for  the  home  stage  only.  Hybridisation,  or  fertilisation  of  the  seed, 
should  also  be  diligently  attended  to.  Leave  nothing  to  chance,  but  impregnate 
every  fine  bloom  not  absolutely  required  for  exhibition.  It  is  not  possible  or 
necessary  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  many  crosses  from  which  successful  results 
may  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  most  needful  to  say  that  such  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  combining  with  a  healthy  growth  the  greatest  refinement,  the 
broadest  and  stoutest  petal,  and  the  most  distinct  and  best-defined  colours. 
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The  raising  of  seedlings  is  the  opening-up  of  a  new  world,  a  world  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  surprises,  delights.  Every  step  is  a  new  enjoyment.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  amongst  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  with  all  things  in  nature,  no 
advance  upon  existing  beauty  will  be  obtained,  save  by  a  resort  to  the  best  types 
for  parents,  and  by  their  judicious  employment.  On  few  subjects  have  greater 
errors  been  made  than  on  the  subject  of  raising  Carnations  and  Picotees  from 
seed.  In  my  young  days,  the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson  gravely  put  it  forth  that 
“  seedlings  could  only  come  good  when  of  a  similar  class  with  the  parent.”  How 
opposite  to  the  “  logic  of  facts  ”  this  theory  was,  let  me  show,  by  referring  to  the 
origin  of  Venus,  heavy-edged  rose  Picotee,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Headly, 
and  described  by  me  in  1853.  “  From  the  same  cross  with  King  James  (two 

heavy-edged  red  Picotees)  and  from  the  same  pod  of  seed.  Another  of  those  facts 
to  which  I  have  repeatedly  adverted  as  utterly  subversive  of  the  foolish  notion, 
propagated  a  few  years  ago,  that  only  the  same  class  could  be  produced  ‘  good  ’ 
from  any  given  parent,  and  as  if  to  confound  confusion,  Mr.  Headly  remarks, 
when  kindly  sending  me  the  information,  ‘  I  had  only  one  pod  of  seed,  and 
from  it  raised  fine  flowers  of  nearly  every  class  of  Carnatiotis  as  well  as  Picotees.’ 
If  these  flowers  could  not  sport,  indeed,  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  present 
classes  originated ;  and  if  our  present  colours  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  may  we 
not  hope  for  as  great  an  addition  to  the  shades  now  in  existence  ?  What  is  to  hinder 
the  realisation  of  buffs,  yellows  of  every  shade,  from  bright  lemon  to  dense  golden 
hues,  orange,  fawns,  pinks,  roses,  scarlets,  crimsons,  chocolate,  lilacs  and  purples, 
puce,  and  plum,  and  peach  ?”  I  know  of  no  reason  to  hinder  this  desirable  reali¬ 
sation,  and  I  have  cited  this  one  of  many  facts  to  explode  a  very  foolish,  but  very 
obstinate  delusion  ;  but  I  must  guard  my  reader  from  indiscriminate  crossing, 
nevertheless. 

In  Picotees  I  recommend  that  the  parents  be  always  of  the  same  class  of 
colour,  though  I  never  hesitated  to  marry  light-edged  to  heavy,  or  heavy  to  light ; 
and  in  Carnations  I  should  think  it  most  desirable  to  keep  Scarlet  Bizarre  to 
Scarlet  Bizarre  or  Scarlet  Flake,  Crimson  Bizarre  to  Crimson  Bizarre  or  Pink 
and  Purple  Bizarre  ;  and  in  the  Flakes,  though  purple  and  rose  combine  advan¬ 
tageously,  I  should  sedulously  avoid  admixture  with  scarlet,  having  observed  that 
the  progeny  of  such  crosses  were,  scarcely  without  exception,  dull  and  mongrel 
in  colours  and  quality. 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  I  shall  be  writing  for  some  who  will  be  fired  with 
emulation  and  the  desire  to  enter  the  arena  of  competition,  and  my  work  will  be 
incomplete,  unless  I  offer  a  few  words  on  the  best  mode  of  setting  up  and  judging 
collections.  In  my  experience,  I  have  rarely  met  a  brother  florist  who  could  not 
with  a  close  approximation  to  accuracy  determine  the  merits  of  an  individual 
bloom ;  yet  when  it  has  come  to  the  determining  the  merits  of  a  collection  of 
blooms,  and  the  proper  mode  of  “  setting  up  ”  or  composing  such  a  collection,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  effect,  many  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  help¬ 
lessly  at  fault. 
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It  may  enable  us  possibly  to  solve  this  difficulty,  if  we  refer  to  wliat  consti¬ 
tutes  excellence  in  the  flower^  and  apply  similar  rules  of  excellence  to  the  flowers 
in  collections.  In  the  individual  flower,  we  require  “  high  quality,  symmetrical 
form,  and  brilliant  and  distinct  markings,  harmoniously  arranged.”  Precisely  the 
same  requirement  applies  to  flowers  in  collections.  As  the  florist  would  reject  or 
place  low  down  in  his  estimation  a  flower  in  which  the  colour  largely  prepon¬ 
derated  on  one  side,  so  it  is  equally  an  offence  to  the  educated  eye  to  find  the 
colour  ill-balanced  in  a  collection  ;  again,  as  symmetry  of  form  is  required  in  the 
flower,  so  it  must  equally  be  found  in  a  collection ;  therefore  the  florist  will 
carefully  avoid  extremes  of  size,  either  very  large  or  very  small,  and  if 
compelled  to  resort  to  their  use,  will  so  place  them,  the  large  as  far  from  the 
line  of  sight  as  may  be,  the  small  as  immediately  beneath  it,  that  the  dispro¬ 
portion  shall  be  reduced  to  the  least  noticeable  limits,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
that  as  objects  are  removed  from  or  are  near  to  the  line  of  sight,  they  diminish 
or  increase  in  appearance.^' 

On  the  subject  of  judging  collections,  a  very  general  error  is  to  assume  that 
their  merit  is  to  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  flower  with  flower,  comparing 
No.  1  with  No.  1,  and  so  on  up  to  No.  12  respectively,  and  assigning  a  first  or 
secondary  place,  as  the  number  of  blooms  may  be  found  better  or  worse.  This 
has  led  to  many  mistakes,  and  no  little  heart-burnings.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
by  an  example.  Suppose  that  two  stands,  A  and  B,  each  consisting  of  six 
flowers,  are  to  be  judged,  and  that  each  figure  underneath  denotes  a  flower  and 
its  degree  of  merit.  If  they  chanced  to  be  placed  in  the  first  position,  they  will 
be  equal : — 

A.  — 3 . 2 . 4  3 . 4 . 5. 

B. —o . 2  . 4  .' . 3 . 4  .’ . 5. 

But  take  the  same  flowers,  and  change  their  position  thus  : — 

A.— 3 .  2 . 4 . 3 . 4 . 5. 

/?.— 4 . 3 . 5 . 4  3 . 2. 


It  will  be  seen  that  B  gains  on  4  flowers,  and  A  only  on  2,  consequently  the 
award  is  given  to  B.  But  similarly  change  their  position  again,  and  A  gains  on 
4,  B  on  2,  therefore  the  award  goes  to  A. 

This  is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  therefore  must  lead  to  error  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  sound  rule  is  to  compare  each  collection,  as  a  wliole^  with  its  com¬ 
peting  collection,  and  to  determine  its  place  by  the  result.  Of  course,  into  this 
comparison  analysis  would  enter,  as  it  enters  into  the  determination  of  the  merit 
and  place  of  the  individual  flower,  which  wins  its  place,  when  rightly  judged,  as 
it  is  found  to  contain  the  higher  quality,  the  better  growth,  the  more  symmetrical 
form,  the  brighter  colours,  the  better  markings,  and  the  greater  variety. 

Practice  will,  of  course,  be  needed  to  give  quick  discrimination,  and  this  the 
cultivator  will  nowhere  better  obtain  than  in  the  constant  review  and  comparison 


In*  further  remarks  on  this  point,  I  must  beg  the  interested  reader  to  turn  to  the  December  number 
of  last  year’s  volume,  page  268,  and  read  from  the  top  to  the  twentieth  line. 
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of  his  pets  on  the  home  stage.  Whatever  else  he  may  learn,  he  will  soon  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  that  first  prizes  are  won  or  lost  at  home. 

Varieties  which  start  early  for  bloom,  or  are  bad  winter  doers,  are  best  from 
pipings,  and  this  operation  should  be  performed  at  once.  A  gentle  heat  is 
serviceable,  where  it  can  be  controlled  ;  where  either  skill  or  opportunity  is 
wanting,  the  pipings  will  be  better  (under  hand  or  bell  glasses,  of  course,  in 
either  case)  in  the  open  ground.  Use  a  soil  composed  of  sharp  grit  or  sand  two 
parts,  loam  and  leaf-mould  each  one  part — passing  the  whole  through  a  fine 
sieve— a  fine,  gritty  soil  producing  a  rapid  emission  of  roots. — E.  S,  Podwell, 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 

t 

^^HIS  beautiful  flower  has  of  late  come  to  the  front,  and  is  beginning  to  have 
that  attention  bestowed  on  it  that  it  so  well  merits.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
seldom  dies  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  seasons.  It  is  liable,  however, 
to  be  destroyed  by  snails  and  slugs,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  suffers 
from  red-spider.  As  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  and  continues 
a  long  time  in  flower,  it  is  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  are  perennial ;  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  new  varieties,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  approved  sorts.  For  this  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  the  seed  should  be  gathered  in  .June,  and  may  either  be  sown  at  once  in 
boxes,  or  kept  until  spring.  If  sown  at  once,  the  boxes  should  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  with  a  northern  aspect.  When  the  young  plants  are  up  and  sufficiently 
large  to  handle,  they  should  be  put  out  into  open  beds,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  earth  about  the  young  roots  when  moving  them.  They  should  be  carefully 
watered  and  shaded  until  they  commence  growing.  Some  of  these  plants  will 
show  flowers  the  same  autumn,  and  most  of  them  in  the  following  spring.  They 
should  be  transplanted  every  two  years.  As  seedlings  generally  flower  much 
better  than  off-sets,  those  who  would  have  these  flowers  in  perfection  should 
annually  raise  a  quantity  of  plants  from  seed.  A  pure,  clear  air  is  necessary  for 
their  vigorous  growdh,  and  they  should  always  be  grown  in  a  bed  or  border  having  an 
eastern  aspect.  The  Polyanthus  is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  drought,  and  delights  in 
a  cool,  or  rather  moist  and  shaded  locality,  where  it  can  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon  sun.  Light  composts  are  unsuitable  ;  it  succeeds  best  in  a  re¬ 
tentive  soil  from  an  old  pasture,  enriched  with  some  cow-manure.  Old  plants  of 
the  best  sorts  should  be  divided  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  planted  in 
properly-prepared  borders.  They  should  be  carefully  watered  until  they  get 
established,  after  which  they  will  require  no  further  care,  but  only  to  be  kept 
clear  from  weeds.  ' 

Though  pure  free  air,  a  good  soil,  and  a  favourable  situation  are  necessary  to 
grow  the  Polyanthus  fine,  it  may  yet  be  planted  largely  in  shrubbery  borders  and 
other  places,  where  large  masses  will  in  spring  have  a  fine  effect,  even  if  the 
individual  flowers  and  trusses  are  not  equal  to  those  grown  in  properly  and  well- 
prepared  beds. — M,  Saul,  Stourton, 
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Begonia  Magenta  Queen, 

NEW  TUBEKOUS  BEGONIAS. 

^  thank  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  for  the  accompanying 

figures  (pp.  150, 151, 153)  of  two  new  Begonias,  which  well  illustrate  the 
great  advance  which  is  being  made  in  the  tuberous-rootdd  section  of  this 
extensive,  varied,  and  most  ornamental  family  of  plants.  The  flowers  have 
not  only  been  very  much  increased  in  size,  but  also  greatly  enriched  in  colouring. 
One  of  these  novelties  is  called  Magenta  Queen.  It  is  of  a  rather  dense  habit  of 
growth,  with  the  usual  oblique  foliage,  and  large  flowers  of  a  rich  magenta-rose, 
produced  in  great  profusion.  The  branch  of  this  variety  is  shown  in  the  cut, 
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reduced  in  size,  the  separate  flowers  being  of  the  natural  dimensions.  The 
other  is  named  Royalty  (see  p.  153),  and  is  also  of  good  branching  habit,  with 
large  flowers  about  four  inches  across,  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet ;  they  are,  moreover,  of  great  substance,  and  consequently  retain 
their  beauty  for  a  long  period.  Both  sorts  will  prove  valuable  additions,  not  only 
for  decorative  but  also  for  exhibition  purposes. — T.  Moore. 


Begonia  Magenta  Queen. 


THE  FEUIT  CEOPS,  Etc.,  IN  NOETH  NOTTS. 


SELDOM  has  a  more  ungenial  May  been  experienced  than  the  past  one.  The 
fruit  crops  in  this  district  were  considerably  injured  by  the  frosts  in  the 
,  beginning  of  the  month.  There  was  an  abundance  of  blossoms  on  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  Pears,  but  the  wind  persistently  kept  fixed  in  the  east  and  north- 
^  east  nearly  all  through  the  month,  and  it  is  only  in  the  sheltered  gardens 
and  orchards  that  the  trees  now  show  average  crops.  The  Apples  flowering  later 
have  escaped,  and  plenty  of  fruit  have  set ;  but  the  grubs,  during  the  late  cold 
weather,  have  been  busy,  and  thinned  them  considerably ;  the  fruit  left  will, 
however,  be  finer.  Small  hardy  bush-fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  are 
in  general  very  thinly  cropped.  The  weather  in  March  and  April  was  very  un¬ 
genial  at  times  ;  8°  of  frost  were  recorded  here  on  the  morning  of  March  20,  and 
on  April  15,  4°  of  frost  were  registered,  with  cold  north-east  winds,  and  a  hot  sun 
in  the  day-time,  causing  much  injury  to  vegetation.  The  Currant-bushes  only 
show  a  few  berries  on  each  bunch,  all  the  first  flowers  on  the  bunches  being 
destroyed ;  and  the  young  Gooseberries  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes  liave  likewise 
all  dropped  off. 

Strawberries  are  showing  plenty  of  bloom,  and  will  now,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
escape  injury,  as  the  season  is  so  late.  I  find  Comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  one 
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of  the  very  best  early  strawberries,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  likewise  excellent  for 
preserving.  The  old  Grove-end  scarlet  is,  however,  the  very  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  being  one  of  the  earliest  in  ripening,  and  a  great  bearer.  Eivers’s  Eliza 
is  another  variety  that  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  there  are 
few  to  equal  it  as  a  good  cropper,  and  for  general  excellence,  either  for  dessert  or 
preserving. 

The  parsley-leaved  Blackberry,  when  grown  to  stakes  like  Easpberries,  is  pro-  . 
ductive  here,  and  there  are  few  preserves  to  equal  that  made  from  its  fruit  when 
combined  with  a  few  apples.  I  have  grown  the  plant  now  for  several  years,  and 
it  never  fails  to  produce  good  crops,  even  in  bad  seasons.  I  have  tried  some  of  the 
American  varieties  of  Blackberries,  but  our  climate  is  either  not  warm  enough,  or 
their  culture  is  not  understood  yet,  for  they  have  not  produced  satisfactory  crops 
with  me. — William  Tillery. 


THE  NATUKALISATION  OF  PLANTS. 

HEEE  are  but  few  positions  in  which  hardy  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants 
look  better  than  when  naturalised  in  wild  or  semi-wild  positions,  as  on  the 
outlying  margins  of  the  unmown  lawn,  or  by  the  edges  of  sheltered  wood¬ 
land  walks  or  drives.  In  many  of  the  largest  gardens  in  this  country  the 
walks  extend  for  miles  in  all  directions  through  woods  or  plantations  of  conifers 
and  other  trees.  Nature  is  not  always  the  most  bountiful  in  positions  like  these, 
which,  however,  are  often  such  as  the  intelligent  cultivator  may  render  highly 
interesting,  if  not  actually  beautiful,  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  exotic  or 
native  plants,  which  will  give  no  further  trouble  after  they  are  once  established, 
either  by  plants  or  seed. 

Plants  most  suitable  for  naturalisation  as  above  suggested  are  those  which  are 
vigorous  in  habit,  and  which  propagate  themselves  freely,  either  by  offsets,  run¬ 
ners,  or  seeds ;  indeed,  unless  they  do  this,  they  are  only  fit  for  positions  in  the 
dressed  garden  where  they  can  be  assisted  as  required.  Among  native  plants  we 
have  Primulas,  Cowslips,  and  Bluebells,  which  rarely  fail  when  once  established 
in  deep  rich  heavy  soils,  and  the  common  golden  Daffodil  extends  itself  rapidly 
in  most  positions,  even  amongst  other  herbage.  Naturalised  among  the  tender 
grass.  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  and  other  common  bulbs  generally  do  well.  The 
common  Foxglove  does  best  on  good  rich  soils,  but  it  rarely  fails  even  amongst 
rocks ;  and  it  does  moderately  well  on  dry  banks,  along  with  the  rosy  Lychnis, 
and  the  wood  Forget-me-not.  In  open  patches  of  deep  soil  the  common  Musk 
is  a  charming  weed,  and  even  Mignonette  does  well. 

In  some  districts  where  moist  or  dripping  rocks  abound,  they  can  be  rendered 
extremely  ornamental,  by  draping  them  with  Lysimacliia  nummnlaria  or  Creeping 
Jenny,  Sibthorpia  europcea  or  Cornish  Moneywort,  Linaria  Cyiiibalaria  or  Toad 
Flax,  which  grows  very  vigorously  in  moist  and  shady  positions,  as  also  do 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  Ferns,  especially  Lastreas,  Athyrhim 
Filix-Jcejnina,  and  the  stately  Osmund  Eoyal. 

For  naturalisation  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  we  have  the  pearly- white  Water 
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Lily,  and  the  yellow  JVupIiar^  but  the  last  is  apt  to  become  a  nuisance  where  space 
is  restricted.  The  rosy-flowered  Polygonum  is  well  worth  a  place ;  and  in  sheltered 
situations  the  Trumpet  Lily  {Richardia  cethiopicci)  is  perfectly  hardy  if  planted  2  ft. 
or  3  ft,  deep,  so  as  to  escape  frost  in  winter.  Water-margins  may  be  ornamented 
with  the  Golden  and  Purple  Osiers,  Arundo  Donax^  Carex  ptndida^  Common  Bull- 
rush,  and  many  other  strong-growing,  and  effective  sub-aquatics.  Among  trees 
and  shrubs  suitable  for  our  present  purpose,  we  have  the  Common  Broom  and  Gorse, 
while  Heather  or  Ling  does  well  on  rocky  soils.  Even  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry 
trees  may  be  planted  at  intervals  by  woodland  drives  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  ; 
and  the  early-blooming  Almond  should  never  be  omitted.  These  and  any  other 
vigorous  hardy  ornamental-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  permanent  enough  to 
be  planted  anywhere  on  the  margins  of  dressed  grounds,  and  the  result  will  be  to 
soften  down  that  harsh  and  unnatural  boundary-line  which  too  often  separates 
the  garden  proper  from  the  Park  and  woodland  walks  or  drives. — F.  W.  Buebihge. 
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FLOWERS. 


«VY-BORDEEINGS  must  have  attention  paid  them  with  regard  to  pegging 
and  stopping ;  old,  unsightly  leaves  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  border  made 

fas  uniform  as  possible.  Many  of  the  variegated  sorts,  such  as  Hedera 
canariensis  mavmorata^  are  adapted  for  borderings,  and  look  well  all  the 

year  round.  The  heart-shaped  Ivy  {Hedera  Bcegneriana  or  colchica)  is  a  hand¬ 
some  kind  for  this  purpose.  Galvanised  wire,  cut  into  lengths,  is  best  for  securing 
them  to  the  ground.  Elevated  beds  look  well  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Green 
Ivy,  with  the  top  row  or  line  variegated.  Any  choice  shrubs  newly  planted 
should  be  mulched  with  lawn-mowings,  and  well  watered  overhead  every  night. 
'Rhododendrons  which  it  may  still  be  desired  to  shift  from  place  to  place  can  be 
moved  on  any  rainy  day,  after  their  growth  has  been  matured.  Large  plants  of  a 
sub-tropical  nature  plunged  in  beds  should  be  well  watered  occasionally  with 
clear  liquid  manure,  but  those  turned  out  of  pots  will  not  require  any  stimulant. 
Put  stakes  to  Gladiolus^  Phloxes^  Pentstemons^  and  other  flowers,  if  not  already 
done,  such  as  Delphiniums^  &c.  Pyrethrums  will  be  making  a  grand  show  ; 
these,  in  some  soils,  do  not  require  stakes,  but  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich 
supports  are  necessary  to  the  flowers.  Roses  are  the  better  for  a  dose  of  liquid 
manure,  if  it  can  be  given  without  offence,  especially  those  on  conservative  walls, 
where  they  have  naturally  less  nourishment,  with  grass  borders  in  front  of  them. 

Conservatory :  Many  of  the  plants  here  will  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  if 
any  of  them  require  more  pot-room,  it  should  be  given  at  once.  Caladiums  are 
troubled  with  aphis  sometimes  ;  these  should  be  taken  into  another  structure,  and 
smoked,  with  the  other  plants  requiring  it.  Begonias  are  very  useful  flowering 
plants,  and  where  the  stock  is  limited  they  may  be  increased  rapidly  from  now 
onwards  ;  small  plants  are  really  more  useful  than  large.  Few  plants  will  surpass 
B.  fuchsioides  for  general  usefulness ;  its  only  fault  is,  it  does  not  last  long  in  a 
cut  state.  B.  odorata  is  also  a  grand  and  useful  plant,  and  should  be  in  quantity 
in  all  gardens  of  any  pretensions.  B.  manicata  is  one  of  modest  pretensions,  and 
is  not  so  continuous  in  blooming  ;  it  is,  however,  worth  growing.  Gloriosa 
superha  will  be  making  rapid  growth,  which  should  be  tied  to  rafters  or  stakes  ; 
and  it  should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water.  Everything  out  of  flower 
will  be  the  better  for  an  occasional  syringing  overhead,  in  order  to  relieve  it 
of  any  dirt  accumulating  on  its  leaves.  Oranges  and  Camellias^  especially 
now  that  their  growth  is  matured,  will  be  greatly  benefited  with  this  artificial 
rain. 

Greenhouse:  Cuttings  of  all  the  Pelargoniums  may  be  put  in  and  struck 
before  autumn,  and  those  out  of  flower  cut  back  for  this  purpose.  The  old  plants 
of  scarce  kinds  may  be  retained,  but  otherwise  young  stock  is  preferable  every 
year,  as  it  flowers  much  better,  and  is  more  useful  for  decoration  in  every  way. 
Heaths  and  Epacrises  will  be  growing  freely,  and  must  be  supplied  abundantly 
with  water.  Amaryllises  should  be  carefully  matured  by  not  giving  too  much  water, 
or  exposing  them  to  too  much  sun  or  drought.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  should 
bo  attended  to  in  its  growth,  and  encouraged  to  make  as  much  spray  as  possible; 
one  is  amply  repaid  for  any  attention  bestowed  on  this  beautiful  creeper,  which 
flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  its  small  white  greenish  flowers  continue  in 
beauty  for  a  long  time.  Statice  profusa  should  have  abundance  of  water  and  air, 
and  the  young  plants  that  flowered  in  early  spring  potted  on  for  late-flowering  ; 
these  come  in  very  useful  in  late  autumn,  if  kept  from  flowering  just  now.  Lily 
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of  the  Valley  and  Roses  in  Pots  must  get  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure  once  a  week,  and  not  be  allowed  to  get  starved  standing  or  plunged  in 
some  quiet  corner.  Chrysanthemums  must  get  staked  and  well-regulated  in  growth, 
and  watered  freely.  Tea  Roses  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  which  must 
be  trained  and  taken  care  of,  as  on  these  growths  we  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  our  flowers  next  spring.  In  a  week  or  two,  a  few  choice  or  scarce  kinds  may 
be  budded  on  the  strong  sorts,  and  variety  increased  ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  Safrano, 
Madame  Francois  Janin,  and  Celine  Forestier  are  small-flowered  sorts  worth 
looking  at, — Heney  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Eemove  stools  from  which  the  earliest  fruit  has  been  cut,  to  make 
room  for  advancing  fruiters.  Take  off  the  suckers,  pot  firmly  in  8-inch  pots, 
and  plunge  in  fermenting  leaves  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  where  root-action  will 
be  rapid.  Pot  successions  before  they  become  pot-bound,  using  good  turfy-loam, 

which  must  be  well  rammed ;  water  sparingly ;  keep  close,  with  a  little  extra 
shading  for  a  few  days,  and  dew  the  plants  overhead  twice  a  day  with  a  fine 
syringe.  Encourage  plants  that  have  gone  out  of  flower  to  make  new  roots,  by 
packing  fibry  turf  round  the  necks,  and  by  the  application  of  tepid  liquid  manure  ; 
syringe  overhead,  and  close  at  85°. 

Vines :  Thoroughly  soak  inside  borders,  and  well  syringe  early  Vines  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  to  prolong  healthy  root  and  leaf  action  ;  otherwise, 
second  growth  may  set  in  when  the  Vines  should  be  at  rest.  Crapes  that  have 
to  hang  through  the  winter  must  be  well  thinned.  Give  abundance  of  air,  with 
a  little  fire-heat,  to  Grapes  that  are  colouring,  and  give  plenty  of  water  to  inside 
borders ;  if  well  drained,  the  borders  cannot  receive  too  much  '  water  at  this 
season.  Many  of  the  modern  high-and-dry  borders  do  not  receive  enough. 
Attend  to  the  roots  of  young  Vines,  and  keep  the  feeders  well  up  to  the  mulching 
by  means  of  frequent  surface-waterings  with  soft  or  pond  water. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the  earliest 
houses,  the  trees  must  be  heavily  syringed,  to  dislodge  insects  and  keep  the 
foliage  healthy.  Water  inside  borders  with  weak  liquid  manure,  to  aid  the  for¬ 
mation  of  plump  flower-buds.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  lights,  if 
movable,  may  be  taken  off.  Succession  houses  that  have  commenced  their 
second  swelling  must  have  copious  syringings.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  close 
early,  with  sun-heat ;  keep  the  shoots  well  thinned  and  tied-down  in  late  houses  ; 
pinch  laterals.  Smoke  for  green-fly,  and  watch  for  mildew,  which  is  sometimes 
troublesome  in  unheated  structures. 

Figs  :  The  second  crop  of  Figs  will  now  be  making  good  progress.  To  insure 
fine  quality,  the  fruit  should  be  well  thinned.  Tie-in  and  stop  strong  growths  ; 
water  at  the  roots  with  tepid  liquid  manure  ;  and  close  early,  with  copious 
syringings.  Maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  warm  dry  air  in  houses  where 
fruit  is  ripening,  and  insure  colour  and  flavour  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Young  trees  in  pots  for  next  year’s  work  must  be  kept  well  mulched  and  fed. 

Cherries  and  Plums :  The  treatment  recommended  for  early  Peaches  also 
applies  to  Cherries,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Plums  may  be  syringed  up  to  the 
time  they  begin  to  colour,  using  clear,  soft  water  for  the  purpose.  Feed  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  keep  free  from  insects.  Attend  to  tho  stopping  and 
syringing  of  young  trees  in  pots  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  Green-fly  is 
unusually  troublesome  this  year,  and  must  bo  kept  in  check. 

Hardy  Fruits:  Attend  to  the  thinning-out  and  stopping  of  shoots  on  all 
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kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Nail-in  young  growths,  and  persevere  in  the  destruction  of 
aphis,  which  is  unusually  plentiful.  Apply  sulphur  for  mildew  on  Peaches  jxs 
soon  as  it  appears.  Syringe  and  water  at  the  roots  newly-planted  trees.  Examine 
grafts,  and  loosen  the  ties  where  the  shoots  are  swelling.  Strawherry-hedi^  will 
take  abundance  of  water  ;  truss  up  the  fruit,  to  keep  it  clean  and  safe  from  slugs  ; 
use  four  sticks  for  each  plant,  and  run  bass  round  a  foot'  from  the  ground.  Take 
off  the  earliest  runners  and  pot  for  forcing;  lay  more  runners  in  small  pots  as 
they  become  ready  for  new  plantations,  and  break  up  old  beds  when  the  crop  is 
off. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

From  every  quarter  we  hear  of  the  lateness  of  the  present  season,  consequently 
the  early  crops  of  Peas.,  Potatos^  &c.,  will  not  be  off  the  ground  so  soon  as  usual, 
to  give  place  to  the  green  crops.  However,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  soon  as  any 
space  is  clear  of  these  crops,  to  clean  the  ground  and  to  get  in  the  winter  stock  of 

Greens.^  Sprouts.,  Savoys.,  &:c. ;  and  Brussels  Sprouts.,  if  not  already  planted,  should 
be  got  in  without  delay ;  also  plant  out  Caulijloiver.,  Cahhage.,  &c.,  and  make  a 
sowing  early  in  the  month  of  Caulijloiver  (Walcheren  and  Veitch’s  Autumn),  also 
Cape  Broccoli  (Purple  and  White)  ;  these  are  intended  for  late  autumn  use. 
Plant  out  Lettuce  and  Endive.,  and  make  another  sowing  of  these  for  succession  ; 
also  Turnips  and  Spinach  should  be  sown,  the  latter  between  rows  of  peas  or  on 
a  north  border,  so  that  it  may  have  the  advantage  of  shade  ;  also  a  good  breadth 
of  Parsley.,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Earth-up  and  stick  Peas  as  they  advance, 
and  take  off  the  tops  of  Broad  Beans.,  to  keep  black-fly  in  check.  Make  the  last 
sowing  of  Peas  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  choose  a  moist  piece  of  ground, 
with  full  exposure  to  air  and  light ;  any  kinds  that  are  suitable  for  early  work 
are  also  good  varieties  for  the  latest  crop.  Sow.  French  Beans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  for  the  last  crop,  and  earth-up  advancing  crops  ;  water  tbe  drills,  if 
the  ground  is  dry  at  the  time  ;  Mohawk  and  the  Black  Negro  are  among  the 
best  varieties  for  this  sowing.  Look  over  Sealrde  plants,  and  cut  out  all  seed- 
spikes,  at  the  same  time  remove  the  small  shoots,  leaving  only  two  or  three  of 
the  strongest  on  a  plant  to  form  crowns.  Go  on  preparing  Celery  as  before 
advised,  and  continue  to  plant  succession  crops  as  fast  as  the  plants  are  ready. 
Give  good  soakings  of  water  in  dry  weather ;  earth-up  the  early  crop  ;  and  if 
slugs  are  troublesome  in  the  ground  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  lime  along  the  rows 
at  the  foot  of  the  plants.  Prepare  more  trenches  for  late  planting. 

If  any  old  sets  of  Asldeaj'  Kidney  Potatos  remain  on  hand,  they  may  be 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  choose  a  piece  of  light,  rich  soil,  in  a 
dry  situation  ;  if  left  in  the  ground,  and  covered  in  the  autumn  with  leaves  or  litter, 
and  dug  as  they  are  required  for  use,  these  will  afford  a  supply  of  young  potatos 
through  the  winter  months.  Thin  the  last  sowing  of  Carrots^  Tui'mps,  &c.,  and 
keep  the  hoe  going  in  dry  weather  among  all  growing  crops.  Keep  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Small  Salad  and  Padishes  /  the  latter  should  be  sown  twice  during  the 
month  ;  see  previous  directions  as  regards  situation,  &c.  Continue  to  make  fresh 
flL/.9//roo7n-beds,  and  keep  those  in  the  open  air  well  protected  from  the  sun  ; 
sprinkle  the  beds  that  are  in  bearing  in  the  evenings  of  Warm  days. 

Forcing-ground :  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  French  Beans  will  be 
late  in  the  open  ground.  Therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  them  under 
glass  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  well  syringed  and  watered  as  long  as  they  are 
wanted.  Tomatos  may  not  ripen  well,  and  Cucumbers  may  be  a  failure,  outside, 
therefore  it  will  be  as  well  to  pay  every  attention  to  them  under  glass.  ’  Tomatos 
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should  be  kept  thin,  and  not  allowed  to  run  wild  ;  thin  and  stop  the  shoots  just 
above  the  blossoms,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit  is  set  keep  all  young  growth 
pinched  off.  Keep  Cucumbers  well  thinned  and  stopped,  airing  and  watering 
them  attentively ;  and  should  the  weather  continue  cold  at  night,  the  linings  had 
better  be  renewed.  Those  plants  that  have  been  some  time  in  bearing  should 
be  thinned  and  the  old  leaves  cut  away,  and  then  a  little  leaf -mould  or  rotten 
manure  should  be  spread  over  the  old  shoots. — John  Powell,  Frogmore. 


CHOICE  EARLY  PEACHES. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

OTH  the  varieties  of  Peach  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  belong 
to  the  early  section,  and  are  of  a  highly  meritorious  character.  Hale’s 


Early  (fig.  1)  is  undoubtedly  the  best  early  Peach  in  cultivation,  ripen- 
f  ^  ing  on  the  open  wall  some  days  before  the  Early  York,  or  Acton  Scot. 


The  fruit  is  also  of  larger  size,  and  finer  in  quality  than  any  other  early  Peach. 
It  may  be  described  as  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  on  the  side. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dark  crimson  colour  on  the  exposed  side,  with  a  thick  coating  of 
down,  shading  off  to  a  greenish-yellow  streaked  with  red ;  when  grown  under 
glass  the  colours  are  much  brighter  and  clearer.  The  flesh  is  of  a  dull  greenish- 
yellow,  very  tender,  melting,  juicy,  and 'richly  flavoured,  and  parts  freely  from 
the  stone.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  leaves  have  round  glands.  This 
fine  Peach  comes  to  us  from  America.  It  has  been  now  for  several  years 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  so  that  its  high  merits  are  becoming  pretty  well 
known.  It  is  especially  recommended  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  others.  In  con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  as  free  and  vigorous  as  the  Bellegarde,  and  like  that  variety,  a  cer¬ 
tain  cropper.-  The  fruit  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken  is  somewhat  below 
size,  and  was  grown  on  a  small  cordon  tree,  on  the  open  wall  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Early  Victoria  (fig.  2)  is  another  fine  early  Peach,  a  day  or  so  earlier 
than  the  Early  York.  It  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  cultivation  under  glass, 
and  comes  then  with  the  beautiful  glowing  colours  represented  in  our  illustration. 
For  wall  culture,  it  is  somewhat  tender.  •  The  fruit  is  rather  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  skin  very  thin,  bright  red  on  the  exposed  side,  pale  greenish-white 
with  small  red  streaks  in  the  shade.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  very  juicy j 
tender,  and  melting,  with  a. rich  flavour.  The  flowers  are  large  ;  leaves  without 
glands.  This  fine  Peach  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
from  the  Early  York,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
specimens  figured  were  grown  and  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. — A.  F.  B. 


FOLIAGE  BEGONIAS. 

EING  easy  to  cultivate,  these,  like  other  plants  that  have  been  “  lions  of 
the  day,”  have  somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute.  But  their  beautiful  leaf- 
^  markings  and  easy  propagation  render  them  very  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes  during  the  summer  months,  when  foliage  plants  are  more  freely 
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used  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  there  being  abundance  of  flowers  out¬ 
doors.  Still,  they  are  not  always  seen  in  perfection,  especially  in  this  time  of 
large  exhibition  plants,  which  require  rather  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
To  produce  these,  good  plants  should  now  be  shifted  into  12-in.  or  15-in.  pots, 
half-filled  with  clean  crocks,  to  afford  effective  drainage,  as  anything  approaching 
stagnation  is  very  detrimental  to  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  good  silver-sand,  with  a  little  fibry-loam  added.  Very  solid  potting  is 
not  required.  When  potted,  the  surface  should  be  quite  two  inches,  below  the 
top  of  the  pot,  to  allow  of  dressings  of  peat  and  sand,  which  are  much  needed, 
as  Begonias^  being  principally  surface-rooting,  keep  throwing  out  fresh  feeders. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  stove,  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  shaded  from 
the  sun’s  rays  by  mats,  which  can  be  removed  in  dull  weather,  as  too  much 
shade  is  injurious.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  preferable  to  syringing  overhead, 
especially  if  other  than  rain-water  has  to  be  used.  All  bloom  should  be  pinched 
off,  as  it  only  checks  free  growth.  When  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
housing-time  anives,  so  that  space  is  valuable,  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  vinery, 
which  being  dry  and  airy,  suits  them  better  than  a  low  damp  stove  temperature, 
in  which  the  foliage  rapidly  damps  off. — Geo.  JPotts,  Jun. 


THE  AUEICULA. 

Chapter  III. — Notes  by  the  Way. — Work  for  the  Month. 

^HEN  summer  days  are  longest,  and  it  is  the  prime  of  life  and  beauty  in 
the  floral  world,  it  seems  a  little  strange  to  see  how  the  Auricula, 
without  dying  down  for  rest,  sleeps  unexcited  in  the  high  noon  of 
activity  all  around. 

But  life  in  nature  is  never  stagnant,  though  it  may  in  part  be  dormant,  as 
some  functions  of  our  own  life  are  in  sleep,  while  some  are  not.  Even  the 
unsown  seed  is  not  inactive.  It  is  feeding  its  embryo  with  vital  elements,  until 
the  little  store  is  done,  and  the  term  of  waiting  life  expires.  Bulbs,  as  of  the 
Tulip,  seem  in  their  dry  rest  to  be  completely  still,  even  more  so  than  the 
torpid  chrysalis  of  the  insect  world,  yet  life  is  energetic  within  both  these 
quiet  forms.  'The  perfect  insect,  the  very  flower  of  its  former  self,  is  developed 
from  the  substance  of  the  poor  mean  grub  in  its  deep  sleep,  and  somewhat 
analogously,  within  the  bulb,  the  future  foliage  and  unborn  flower  in  all  its  parts 
are  being  wrought  by  hidden  powers  of  life  from  materials  laid  up  in  store. 

So,  though  the  present  is  a  quiet  month  with  the  Auricula,  it  is  not  one  of 
idleness.  The  plants  are  really  doing  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  rather  foundation- 
work  than  superstructure ;  hence  the  interest  and  attention  that  should  watch 
over  them  at  these  still  times.  Here  love  gains  what  laziness  can  never  overtake, 
or  indifference  even  attempt.  Most  folks  are  readily  enough  delighted  with  a 
beautiful  flower,  who  would  consider  patient  culture  of  the  plant  a  tedious  care  ; 
even  as  many  a  father,  who  can  dandle  with  joy  his  blooming  cherub  for  a  few 
laughing  moments,  would  find  it  slow  work  rocking  the  cradle  ! 
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Probably,  therefore,  no  one  but  a  grower  or  real  lover  of  Auriculas  would 
linger  long  among  them  in  July.  Some  of  the  plants  have  almost  laid  aside 
their  distinctive  habit ;  the  latest  foliage  is  little  more  than  bud-folds  for  the 
new  heart,  and  as  we  draw  out  the  ripened  flower-stems,  it  is  like  watching  the 
wan  sunset  of  a  winter’s  day — we  feel  it  wants  a  long  time  to  the  next  rising. 

I  may  here  note  that  the  summer  habit  of  seedlings,  and  buxom  young 
maiden  plants,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  that  of  the  staid  old  specimens,  just 
as  childhood  and  youth  have  each  their  own  vivacity,  in  contrast  with  the  settled 
ways  of  up-grown  folk.  Small  plants  will  grow  rapidly  through  the  summer,  if 
encouraged  to  do  so  ;  indeed,  a  maiden  plant  followed  up  as  fast  as  it  will  grow 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  in  some  varieties  the  very  best,  for  an  exhibition  bloom. 
It  is  wonderful  how  soon  these  infants  are  grown  on  into  plants,  if  hurt  by  no 
check  by  drought,  or  wind,  or  hot  sun.  That  which  in  a  north  aspect  catches 
them  for  a  few  cool  hours  on  summer  mornings  and  evenings  has  a  very  rich 
effect  upon  the  plants.  Those  repotted  as  I  have  stated  should  now  have  bitten 
their  new  soil  with  evident  relish.  The  foliage  on  white  plants  in  health  will  be 
well  mealed  and  stout  in  the  heart ;  and  ,on  green  ones,  very  thick,  stiff,  and 
glossy,  the  whole  plant  shining  as  if  highly  varnished,  the  neck  swelling  white 
and  succulent,  as  though  the  plant  were  sitting  stoutly  on  the  soil,  and  not 
threadily  spindling  through  it.  All  these  are  fine  signs  of  health,  while  dull 
and  papery  foliage,  probably  poor  in  colour,  is  certainly  poor  growth. 

If  the  Auricula  means  to  take  kindly  to  its  new  compost,  it  does  so  with  quick 
determination,  as  a  trout  rises  ;  but  no  amount  of  teazing  and  coaxing  will  avail 
if  there  be  anything  distasteful  or  wrong  in  the  pot.  Should  that  be  so,  and  the 
symptoms  not  referable  to  over-watering  or  defective  drainage,  which  may  be 
corrected  without  much  disturbance,  it  is  best  to  bravely  face  the  work  of  re¬ 
potting  afresh.  The  compost  may  be  trusted  which  I  use  and  have  described, 
but  there  is  a  possible  danger  in  an  unfamiliar  loam.  I  saw  a  collection  go  wrong 
where  fine,  fat-looking,  fibry  soil  had  been  cut  from  a  broad  road-side.  Probably 
there  were  traces  of  iron  or  some  offensive  road-metal  in  it,  for  no  Auricula  would 
root  into  it,  and  the  plants  never  went  on  till  started  in  a  different  soil. 

Work  for  the  Month. — Draw  out  the  blooming  stems  as  they  turn  yellow. 
If  they  are  wet  and  mouldy,  instead  of  dry  and  straw-like,  the  ventilation  has 
probably  been  insufficient.  Eemove  the  occasional  faded  leaf  among  the  old 
foliage  ;  its  decay  may  injure  the  sensitive  stem,  and  harbour  vermin.  Heads 
of  seed-pods  that  have  gone  back,  of  which  there  are  many  this  year,  may  be 
knocked  off,  that  the  idle  stem  may  ripen  for  removal. 

Look  after  green-fiy  assiduously,  and  among  the  drainage  for  wood-lice,  that 
eat  the  ends  of  the  white  roots,  which  always  descend  and  enjoy  themselves 
there.  About  this  time  begin  to  expect  a  few  green  caterpillars,  that  will  be 
caught  on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  eating  round  the  edge  ;  and  still  worse, 
an  ugly  larva,  of  mysterious  origin,  a  dark,  tough  maggot,  that  knits  the  heart 
together  with  a  faint  web,  while  he  bores  under  shelter  of  his  tent  down  to  the 
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very  centre  of  the  plant.  The  parents  of  these  baleful  appearances  are  probably 
insects,  whose  movements  among  freely  ventilated  plants  are  not  easily  controlled. 

Keep  just  a  genial  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  beware  of  shutting  up  the  plants 
wet,  or  allowing  water  to  lodge  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Watering  is,  in  its 
details,  a  rule-less  operation.  It  will  just  depend  upon  the  weather,  closeness  of 
soil,  and  porosity  of  pots.  If  there  is  a  very  drying  wind  blowing,  the  pots  are 
soon  too  dry ;  and  I  then  prefer  shutting  the  frames  down  till  the  moister 
atmosphere  of  the  night,  and  so  save  the  plants  an  extreme  change. 

A  few  enterprising  slugs  may  find  their  way  into  the  frames,  and  are  best 
hunted  for  at  night,  as  they  dine  late.  Their  mark  is  generally  a  fretting  of  the 
foliage  upon  the  upper  side,  and  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves,  they  slowly 
move  off  home,  often  giving  no  address. — F.  D.  Horner,  Kii'hhy  Malzearcl^  llipoiL 


ON  KAISING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  THE  CARNATION 

AND  PICOTEE. 

2*^  VERY  florist  worthy  of  the  name  either  does  or  ought  to  aim  at  raising 
seedlings  which  are  an  improvement  on  older  varieties  ;  in  this,  indeed, 
lies  the  chief  and  true  secret  of  delight  in  floriculture.”  So  wrote  the 
late  Dr.  Horner,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Florist^  just  eight-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  no  writer  was  better  able  to  state  a  truth  in  clear  and  forcible 
language  than  he. 

Having  had  considerable  practice  in  cross-breeding,  and  some  little  success  in 
various  fields,  I  offer  the  following  observations,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  those  of  my  brother  florists  who  may  not  have  had  equal  opportunities. 

At  the  outset,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  interested  reader, 
that  it  will  be  only  by  the  most  careful  selection  of  the  parents  and  the  perfect  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  that  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation  and  likely  to  confer  fame  on  the 
raiser  can  be  expected.  From  neglect  or  inability — it  matters  little  which,  save  that 
one  is  a  fault,  and  the  other  a  misfortune — to  get  the  seed  perfectly  ripened,  whole¬ 
sale  disappointments  have  arisen,  and  I  venture  to  assert,  as  an  axiom  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  unripened  seed  cannot  produce  a  healthy-constitutioned  or  long-lived  issue. 

Assuming,  however,  that  these  great  causes  of  failure  have  been  avoided, — the 
first  by  selection,  after  attentive  consideration  of  the  parents,  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  of  robust  habit,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  seed-bearing  or 
mother-plant,  and  which  should  bear  flowers  of  the  highest  properties  in  the  eyes 
of  the  florist, — the  work  to  be  done  will  be  very  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  operator  provide  himself  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  small  squares  of  parchment  for  labels  on  which  to  record  the  crosses  he  effects^ 
and  assuming  his  varieties  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  and  his  first  cross  is 
Admiral  Curzon  (No.  1)  and  Dreadnought  (No.  G),  he  marks  the  label  thus 

indicating  that  pollen  from  No.  1  has  fertilised  the  ovary  of 
No.  G  ;  and  this  label  being  attached,  the  work  proceeds.  Some  time 
last  year  I  noted  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  IiorticiUtur''VQCommBmdiQS. 
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the  resort  to  single  or  semi-double  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pollen, 
on  the  ground  that  pollen  could  rarely  be  found  in  double  flowers.  I  desire 
emphatically  to  record  my  protest  against  such  a  dogma,  and  to  repeat  what  I 
have  already  stated,  that  no  improvement  can  possibly  be  hoped  for,  save  by 
starting  from  the  most  advanced  point  as  yet  attained.  And  it  is  a  great 
fallacy  to  assert  that  pollen  cannot  be  obtained  from  double  flowers.  Let  the 
would-be  operator  know  how  to  seek  it,  and  I  will  guarantee  he  will  rarely  seek  in 
vain ;  whilst  if  properly  manipulated,  such  varieties  will  rarely  refuse  to  bear 
seed. 

My  practice  is,  a  short  time  before  the  flowers  proposed  for  seed-bearing  are 
fully  expanded,  or  the  anthers  or  pollen-bearing  vessels  have  burst  (covered  with 
fine  dust),  should  the  variety  be  very  full  of  petals,  to  remove  a  few  of  the  inner 
ones  and  the  anthers,  with  a  pair  of  small  tweezers  or  scissors,  being  careful  to 
remove  each  petal  singly,  and  leaving  the  horns,  or  styles,  untouched.  Then,  as 
the  styles  show  they  are  expanded  at  the  ends,  apply  pollen  from  the  variety  you 
desire  to  fertilise  with,  the  best  time  for  the  operation  being  about  9  a.m.,  as  at 
that  time  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  not  probably  have  dried  the  viscid  moisture  to 
be  found  at  the  points  of  the  styles,  and  without  which  no  fertilisation  is  likely  to 
result.  To  prevent  this  evil — the  drying  of  the  secretion  on  the  points  of  the 
styles — it  is  a  good  practice  to  shade  the  flower,  which  will  then  be  preserved 
much  longer  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  operator.  Should  it,  however,  be 
found  that  from  any  cause  the  points  of  the  styles  have  become  dry,  it  will  be 
well  to  cut  off  the  extreme  ends  the  night  before  you  desire  to  fertilise  the 
variety ;  and  if  the  flower  is  not  very  old,  the  cross  will,  as  a  rule,  be  certain  to 
take  effect. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  beginner  is  the  finding  of  the  pollen , 
some  varieties  producing  very  little.  A  few  sorts,  however,  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
S.B.,  and  Brunette,  Bed  Picotee,  carry  it  well  up  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
where  it  will  be  readily  distinguished.  In  other  varieties,  the  pollen  will  be  found 
partly  down  in  the  pod ;  and  again,  in  some  other  varieties,  though  none  has  been 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  I  have  found  it  by  introducing  my  camel’s-hair  pencil  into 
the  bottom  of  the  pod,  and  working  it  amongst  the  petals,  thus  showing  tolerably 
conclusively  that  in  such  varieties  the  pollen  is  quickly  shed. 

A  great  enemy  to  pollen  is  the  thrips,  and  where  this  abounds,  it  is  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  any.  In  such  circumstances,  my  practice  is  to  cut  the  flower  I 
desire  to  use  as  the  male  parent  before  complete  expansion^  and  permit  it  to 
develop  itself  in  water  in  a  cool  room,  and  then  I  have  generally  been  successful. 
A  very  little  pollen  will  be  effective,  if  properly  applied.  For  this  purpose,  as 
I  should  have  said  before,  I  use  a  small  camel’s-hair  pencil,  damping  it  before 
commencing  by  drawing  it  through  my  lips,  and  to  obviate  the  retention  of  too 
much  moisture,  passing  it  again  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  thus  obtaining  a 
Jine  pointy  with  which  I  can  collect  the  pollen  from  a  single  anther  at  once  with¬ 
out  waste  ;  and  this,  properly  applied,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  impregnate  one 
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bloom,  so  that  from  a  fertile  pollen -bearing  plant  a  considerable  number  of 
flowers  may  be  fertilised. 

About  the  second  day  after  impregnation — varying  somewhat  with  the  age  of 
the  flower  operated  upon — the  bloom  will  collapse,  and  from  this  time  forward, 
until  the  ripening  and  gathering  of  the  seed,  the  ovary  should  be  carefully 
guarded  from  wet,  which  otherwise  will  surely  destroy  the  work  and  hopes  of  the 
hybridiser  by  rotting  the  incipient  seed.  Let  the  flowers  hang  down  till  the 
petals  are  decayed,  when  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  one  at  a  time,  care  being 
taken  in  the  operation  neither  to  injure  the  seed-vessel  nor  st3des,  which  should  re¬ 
main  on  as  long  as  they  will.  The  calyx,  also,  should  be  split  down,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  the  seed-pod  to  expand,  and  prevent  the  lodgment  of  damp. 

When  the  pods  are  ripe,  which  ma^*  be  discovered  by  their  change  of  colour 
from  green  to  straw,  and  by  their  fullness  and  hardness  to  the  touch,  they  may 
be  gathered,  cutting  the  stems  as  long  as  possible,  and  hanging  them  in  a  cool,* 
dry  room.  When  thoroughly  dried,  pack  them  up,  and  put  away  in  any  cool, 
dry  receptacle,  until  required  for  sowing. 

There  are  some  varieties  which  frequently  do  not  throw  up  any  styles  (John 
Smith,  E.P.,  for  instance)  ;  in  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lodge  the  pollen 
on  the  top  of  the  pericarpium,  where  the  stjdes  spring  from.  The  earlier  fertili¬ 
sation  can  be  commenced,  the  better,  as  thus  the  plants  have  a  longer  time  and 
opportunity  to  ripen  the  seed,  which,  when  the  season  is  wet,  is  very  difiScult. 
Finally,  let  all  bear  in  mind,  the  finest  seed,  and  therefore  the  finest  plants,  will 
always  be  produced  from  the  leading  blooms. — Geo.  Rudd,  UndercUffe^  Bradford^ 
Yorks » 


HARDY  PRIMROSES,  Ere. 

jT  is  impossible  to  live  and  work  amongst  this  lovely  family  of  hardy  spring 
flowers,  without  feeling  for  them  an  amount  of  interest  and  affection  that 
reaches  almost  to  enthusiasm.  The  Primrose,  even  in  its  humblest  form, 
its  wild  state,  has  an  attractiveness  that  is  almost  poetic ;  but  the  rich 
beauties  of  our  cultivated  kinds  place  the  simple  hues  and  ragged  outlines  of  the 
wild  flower  deeply  in  the  shade,  for  in  the  former  we  have  colour  in  great  variety, 
from  clear  white  to  intense  purples  and  crimsons,  allied  to  flowers  of  good  form 
and  substance  of  petal,  and  yet  just  as  hardy  and  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
open  border  as  the  veriest  of  hardy  plants.  The  production  of  new  kinds  now 
lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  increased  size  of  flower  and  the  florists’  ideal  of 
form,  than  of  the  production  of  mere  variety  of  hue,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
long  to  continue  raising  in  quantity  seedlings  of  any  flower  without  feeling  the 
divine  impulse  towards  a  higher  standard,  one,  if  possible,  of  absolute  perfection, 
an  ideal  that,  fortunately  for  us,  is  never  reached.  If  I  say  that  I  have  now  a 
Primrose  that  is  both  in  form  and  colouring  the  most  perfect  flower  I  have  seen, 
because  in  these  respects  it  excels  all  others,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that 
therein  lay  a  boundary  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  *,  but  all  florists  will 
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admit  that  when  that  near  approach  to  the  ideal  is  reached,  progression  becomes 
slower,  and  improvement,  although  existent,  much  more  difficult  of  detection. 

If  we  take,  as  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  done,  that  beautiful  mauve- 
coloured  variety,  so  long  designated  Primula  altaica^  but  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven 
has  definitely  recognised  to  be  the  old  Primula  vulgaris  grandifiora^  we  find  that 
it  is  remarkably  early — a  most  valuable  feature — wonderfully  floriferous,  and 
having  a  pleasing  and  attractive  hue  of  colour  in  the  flowers.  These  features 
alone  would  satisfy  the  mass  of  those  who  only  look  at  a  flower  from  its  poetic 
aspect,  but  the  florist’s  art  points  to  a  variety  of  improvements,  some  of  which 
are  a  more  erect  and  stouter  flower-stalk,  more  substance  of  petal,  rounder  and 
evener  outline  of  flower,  and  a  neat  thrum-eye,  without  which  none  are  perfect. 

One  of  my  most  valuable  breaks  was  obtained  by  using  this  variety  as  the 
seed-parent,  and  crossing  it  with  the  high-coloured  and  more  perfectly  formed 
P.  vidgaris  auricidcejiora^  the  flowers  of  which  are  thrum-eyed,  and  therefore 
form  a  good  pollen-parent.  Such  a  cross  has  naturally  given  a  variety  of  hues, 
but  none  of  exactly  the  same  pretty  mauve  as  the  parent  flowers  ;  and  therefore, 
my  next  cross  will  be  to  use  flowers  of  a  lilac-hued  seedling,  having  a  thrum-eye, 
as  pollen-parents,  with  the  P.  vulgaris  grandijlora  as  seed-parent,  and  I  thus  hope 
to  obtain  eventually  an  improved  form,  that  shall  meet  the  needed  requirements, 
and  yet  retain  the  same  lovely  hue. 

•  I  find  divergences  of  opinion  to  exist  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow  Primrose 
seed,  but  experience  proves  to  me  that  the  early  spring  is  the  best,  and  productive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results..  If  seed  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  vegetation 
is  most  varied,  and  as  a  rule,  the  seed  that  will  produce  the  coarsest  and  most 
robust  kinds  will  germinate  first,  wliilst  the  seed  that  will  produce  the  most 
refined  flow'ers  will  probably  remain  dormant  for  several  weeks,  perhaps  all  through 
the  wdnter ;  the  result  follows  that  the  strongest  seedlings  and  the  worst  are 
saved,  and  the  non-germinated  seed  is  thrown  awa}^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
keeping  of  the  seed  over  the  autumn  and  winter  would  appear  to  produce  in  it 
an  evenness  of  maturity  that  is  seen  when  sown  either  in  a  cool  house  or  in  a 
gentle  heat  early  in  the  spring.  Not  a  seedling  plant  then  but  will  grow  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  fine  head  of  bloom  the  next  spring,  and  the  result  is  invariably 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  other  case.  Spring-raised  seedling  Primroses  do 
well  if  pinched  out  into  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  allowed  to  remain  all  the 
summer  in  the  shade,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  water-pot ;  here  the 
foliage  will  continue  green  and  vigorous,  and  the  following  spring  they  will  produce 
large  crowns  of  flowers. 

It  is  important,  as  bearing  on  the  summer  cultivation  of  Primroses,  to  know 
that  their  blooming-period  is  much  determined  by  the  growth  they  make  the 
previous  summer,  as  each  plant  produces  two  distinct  heads  of  flower — that  is, 
one  from  the  autumn  crown  and  one  from  the  spring  crown — and  just  .as  the 
plant  has  been  kept  during  the  hot  season  green  and  vigorous,  or  otherwise,  so , 
will  the  autumn  crown  produce  an  early  head  of  fine  flowers,  or  the  reverse.  The 
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Primrose  should  never  be  allowed  to  lose  its  foliage,  and  its  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  are,  in  summer,  a  deep,  cool  soil,  shade,  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
Choice  kinds,  however,  are  safest  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  under  a  north 
wall  or  shading  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whilst  the  seed  of 
the  Polyanthus  never  produces  pure  Primroses,  seed  of  the  Primrose  will  in¬ 
variably  produce  a  considerable  per-centage  of  the  Polyanthus  ;  and  thus  I  have 
obtained  out  of  the  Primrose  some  very  novel  and  pleasing  varieties,  that  other¬ 
wise  might  never  have  seen  the  light.  A  remarkably  pretty  shade  of  colour,  rosy- 
lilac,  allied  to  a  Polyanthus  flower  of  fine  form,  and  with  a  perfect  thrum-eye,  has 
resulted  this  season,  and  will  in  time  make  a  fine  companion  variety  to  the  Bride^ 
Viceroy^  Jessie^  Blade  Knight^  and  other  good  seifs.  Still,  the  Primrose  is  rather 
in  advance  of  the  Polyanthus  in  the  production  of  flowers  having  fine  form  and 
rich  hues  of  colour,  but  improvements  in  the  “  fancy  ”  section  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
obliterate  the  disparity. 

The  Northern  florists,  who  look  yet  upon  the  Polyanthus  only  with  a  strictly 
laced  vision,  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  the  “fancy”  section  of  the  Polyanthus 
into  the  select  collections  of  florists’  flowers,  but  when  once  admitted,  the  gold- 
laced  section  must  look  to  its  laurels.  The  former  give  larger  pips,  bolder  trusses, 
greatly  varied  colours  and  markings,  and  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  attractive. 
If  to  these  features  are  added,  erect  flower-stalks,  fine  form  of  bloom,  and 
thorough  adaptability  for  pot-culture,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  them,  under  the 
head  of  “  Fancies  ”  and  “  Selfs,”  admission  into  the  select  circle.  Beyond  so 
much  that  is  purely  technical,  however,  there  lies  the  fact  that  for  spring  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  the  Primrose  family  is  sure  to  remain  a  popular  and  indispensable 
favourite. — Alex.  Dean,  Bedfont, 


NOTES  ON  NEWEE  POTATOS. 


«HE  fact  that  a  second  large  exhibition  of  Potato s  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  in  September  next,  serves  as  an  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  more  recent  introduction.  What 
with  American  novelties,  and  the  productions  of  English  raisers,  the 
number  of  new  varieties  of  the  Potato  is  becoming  large,  and  information 
respecting  them  cannot  but' prove  useful. 

We  are  undoubtedly  witnessing  a  decline  in  the  rage  for  new  and  high- 
priced  American  varieties. '  When  first  introduced  to  England,  Snowf  alce  realised 
12  s.  per  pound,  and  A /jViCf  nearly  as  much;  but  the  new  variety  sold 

in  England  this  year  for  the  first  time,  was  to  be  had  at  os.  per  pound.  The 
American  varieties  are  not'  so  much  in  demand  for  planting ;  they  have  dis¬ 
appointed  growers;  it  was  thought  that  they  would  improve  in  quality,  but  this 
is  not  the  general  experience.  '*  The  very  best  of  all  is  Snoivjlake^  a  very  fine 
second  early  pebble-shaped  kidney,  the  flesh  white,  of  good  quality,  and  a  large 
cropper.  This  is  a  fine  exhibition  variety  also,  as  the  tubers  are  large,  handsome, 
and  smooth.  Thorhurds  Paragon  proved  of  a  promising  character,  on  the  occasion 
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of  a  first  trial  last  season ;  it  is  a  white  kidney,  second  early,  very  handsome,  a 
good  cropper,  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  Alpha  is  too  small  and  delicate  for 
general  cultivation,  but  last  season  was  somewhat  against  it.  It  should  be  grown 
on  early  borders,  in  a  light,  rich  soil.  Of  the  new  American  varieties,  a 
pale-red  kidney,  and  the  White  Rose  come  to  us  with  good  reputations. 

Of  the  novelties  among  English  varieties,  a  prominent  position  must  be  given 
to  those  raised  by  Mr.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock.  Their  high-class  quality  as  table 
varieties  is  universally  acknowledged,  but  they  require  to  be  well  cultivated, 
and  want  a  rich  soil.  Rector  of  Woodstoclc  and  Early  Market  are  both  round 
varieties,  the  skin  white  ;  Early  White  Kidney  is  a  superior  early  garden  variety  ; 
white  Bountiful  is  a  red  kidney,  and  very  handsome  in  shape,  white  in  the  flesh, 
and  a  gi’eat  cropper.  Some  splendid  examples  of  this  variety  were  brought  from 
Scotland  to  the  International  Potato  Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  the  assertion  that  has  been  made,  that  Mr.  Fenn’s  varieties 
are  too  delicate  for  cultivation  in  the  North.  They  are  varieties  that  appear  to 
improve  by  cultivation. 

There  are  a  few  new  English  varieties  that  have  been  distributed  for  the  first 
time  this  spring,  or  will  be  distributed  next  autumn,  that  are  worthy  of  notice. 
One  of  these  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Lye  from  the  Bed  Emperor,  and  pro¬ 
visionally  named  Beauty.  This  is  round  in  shape,  very  handsome,  with  a 
white  skin,  and  blotched  with  red  at  one  end.  Garibaldi  is  a  handsome  red 
kidney  of  good  shape,  something  resembling  Bountiful,  but  yet  quite  distinct 
from  it,  and  of  good  quality.  Magnum  Bonmn  is  a  handsome  late  kidney,  a  large 
cropper  and  a  good  keeper,  and  is  highly  commended.  Schoolmaster  is  a  white 
egg-shaped  variety,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Lastly  comes  White  Emperoi\  said  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  Red  Emperor.,  but 
with  a  white  skin.  It  is  very  handsome  in  appearance. 

Of  good  standard  varieties  that  are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  but  which 
are  well  deserving  cultivation,  the  following  merit  attention  : — Excelsior  Kidney., 
a  very  fine  form  of  the  Dawes’s  Matchless  type,  and  of  fine  table  quality  ;  Waterloo 
Kidney.,  white,  very  distinct,  handsome,  and  a  great  cropper ;  White  Belgian 
Kidney.,  a  first-class  main-crop  Potato  ;  Birmingham  Blue.,  a  second  early  round, 
pale  purple  in  colour,  flesh  white,  distinct  and  good ;  Scotch  Blue.,  a  handsome 
pebble-shaped,  purple-skinned  variety,  with  white  flesh,  and  a  good  cropper  ;  and 
Blanchard.,  a  new  French  variety,  a  strong  grower  and  a  large  cropper,  white 
skin,  much  flaked  with  purple  round  the  eyes,  good  quality,  and  a  handsome  and 
distinct  exhibition  variety. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  novelties  in  Potatos  are  somewhat  numerous.  The 
various  exhibitions  of  late  years  have  done  much  to  give  an  impetus  to  Potato- 
cultivation,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  present  year  will  not  close  without 
witnessing  the  establishment  of  a  .Potato  Society,  having  for  its  object  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  modes  of  culture.-r-RiCHAED  Dean,  Ealing.,  IF. 
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®HE  Metro}-)olitan  Slioics  of  the  present  season  have  been  quite  up  to  average 

quality.  That  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium  early  in  May,  saw  the  finest  pot- 

Roses  ever  staged  in  competition ;  while  at  the  show  at  the  same  place 

later  in  the  month  there  was  the  best  display  of  Orchids  witnessed  in  London 

for  many  years.  Another  fine  collection  of  Orchids  ^Yas  to  be  seen  at  the  Whitsnn-week  Show 
of  the  Royal  Manchester  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  Good  general  shows  have  been 
held  by  the  Royal  Hortioultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  at  Sydenham ;  but  these  London 
shows  have  become  far  too  numerous,  so  that  they  prove  exhaustive  to  the  plants,  and  weari¬ 
some  to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors. 


-  Attention  has  recently  been  called  by  the  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.,  of 

Chelsea,  to  their  Improved  Slate  and  Stone  Fonndations  for  hothouses  and  green¬ 
houses.  The  annexed  cut  shows  how  this  is  carried  out  in  a  lean-to  house  built 

recently  for  F.  Tagart,  Esq.,  of  Old  Sneed 
Park,  Bristol.  The  back  is  a  brick  wall, 
as  usual,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure, 
there  is  no  brick  wall  or  foundation  in 
front,  but  a  series  of  iron  standards,  rest¬ 
ing  each  on  a  block  of  concrete,  the  spaces 
between  below  the  sashes,  representing 
the  usual  front  wall,  being  in  slate.  Each 
of  the  iron  standards  has  a  flange  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  is  placed  beneath  one  of 
the  mullions,  so  as  to  take  the  direct 
pressure.  The  top  flange  is  screwed  to 
the  wood-plate,  while  the  bottom  rests  on 
the  block  of  concrete.  The  slate  panels 
may  be  plain  or  perforated  at  pleasure, 
and  may  serve  as  hit-and-miss,  or  flap 
ventilators.  The  advantages  of  this  mode 
of  construction  are  said  to  be  fourfold, 
namely,  lightness  and  elegance  of  con¬ 
struction,  economy  of  space  and  cost,  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  repairs  or  I'emoval, 
and  greater  accommodation  for  the  re¬ 
newal  or  renovation  of  borders  when 
the  structures  are  devoted  to  fruit- 
culture. 


— —  iliJR.  E.  S.  Rand,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  has  just  publislied  an  elegant  and 
useful  Manned  of  Orchid-Cidturef  wliicli  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
taste  for  the  cultivation  of  these  aristocratic  plants  is  spreading  in  America. 

The  object  has  been  to  render  the  book  one  of  ready  reference,  both  for  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions  of  species,  and  this  seems  to  be  well  accomplished.  Aboiit  140  pages, 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  treat  of  the  general  subject,  including  the  history  of  Orchid- 
culture  in  America.  Tlie .  cultural  instructions  are  framed  with  special  reference  to  the 
American  climate,  those  contained  in  English  works — Avhich  are  freely  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion — being,  it  is  said,  not  suited  to  the  former  country.  The  rest  of  the  work  (pp.  140-413) 
is  mainly  devoted  to  popular  descriptions  of  species,  the  genera  being  arranged  alphabeticall}^ 
and  references  to  figures  being  cited  Avhere  practicable.  Then  follows  various  lists,  selections, 
and  a  glossary,  in  which  wo  note  a  few  errors  of  personal  names,  as  Acklaudiae,  instead  of 
Aclandiae,  McMarland  instead  of  McMorland,  Chaillianum  for  Chailluanum,  &c.  As  a  garden 
book  of  reference,  this  will  no  doubt  be  found  extremely  usefiil,  but  we  still  want  a  synopsis 
of  the  Orchidaceae  showing  their  botanical  distinctions. 


*  Orchids,  By  Edward  Sprague  Rand,  Jun.  New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton. 
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-  ^-HE  title  of  a  book  before  us  reads  temptingly  thus, — Good  Gardening . 

It  is  written  by  Samuel  Wood  (Crosby  Lockwood,  and  Co.),  has  reached  a  second 

edition,  and  comes  before  us  in  gay  apparel.  The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens 

seem  to  be  most  bajjpily  treated  on,  and  contain  much  good  practical  advice ;  but  the  flower- 
garden  department  is  less  accurate.  Thus  the  Narcissus,  it  is  said,  “belongs  to  the  lilyworts, 
classically,  so  that  any  of  the  liliaceae  and  amaryllidaceae  may  be  chosen  to  fertilise  them 
with,  or  vice  versa, to  obtain  diversity  of  colour.  Again,  under  “  Plants  good  for  nothing,” 
we  read,  “Gannas  are  not  worth  growing,  except  to  shoot  with.”  Again,  “  Acorus  calamus, 
a  pretty  iris-flowered  bulb,”  is  altogether  wrong,  as  it  is  not  a  bulb,  nor  iris-flowered. 
Misprints  in  the  names  of  plants  are  frequent,  as  Westeria  for  Wistaria,  Hybiscus  for  Hibiscus, 
Pyracanthus  for  Pyracantha,  &c.  The  second  book,  on  the  practical  operations  of  gardening, 
is  better  handled,  and  many  useful  practical  hints  may  be  gleaned  therefrom. 

-  fUR.  Eandal  H.  Alcock  has  published  a  very  interesting  and  useful 

work,  entitled  Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers  (Reeve  and  Co.),  which  may 
be  heartily  commended  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject.  It  seeks 

lo  ease  the  diflBculty  wdiich  many  persons  experience  in  learning  the  scientific  names  of 
plants  by  explaining  their  meaning,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  easier  to  remember  names  when 
they  convey  some  meaning,  than  when  they  are  not  at  all  understood.  It  contains  a  very 
interesting  history  of  botany,  in  reference  to  botanical  nomenclature  up  to  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  while  the  second  part  gives  the  derivations  and  meanings  of  substantive  and 
adjective  names  in  most  common  use.  This  is  done  in  so  intelligible  a  way,  that  the  book 
must  prove  a  great  boon  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  use  it  is  provided. 

-  ^  NEW  edition  of  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  Villa  Gardening  (Warne  and  Co.)  has 

recently  been  published.  The  book  itself  is  so  well-known  for  its  adaptation  to 

the  wants  of  the  amateur  cultivator,  being  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  a 

sold  of  intellectual  training  in  the  ground-work  of  horticulture,  that  w'o  need  do  little  more 
than  point  to  the  fact  of  its  having  reached  this  new  (the  third)  edition,  and  to  say  that  it  is 
now  enlivened  by  numerous  and  varied  illustrations,  which,  hovrever,  are  of  unequal  merit. 
It  is  a  book  out  of  whichj  despite  its  limited  size,  a  considerable  amount  of  sound  gardening 
information  may  be  gathered  up,  and  yet  one  which  is  not  bulky  enough  to  deter  any  one 
from  consulting  its  pages. 

-  ^HE  Fern  Paradise  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little 

volume,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  the  object  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is  to 
assist  in  developing  the  popular  taste  in  Ferns.  The  author  seeks  in  a 

series  of  chapters  containing  glowing  descriptions  of  the  native  haunts  of  ferns,  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  his  readers — all  this  being  pitched  in  rather  a  high  key,  and  all  or  nearly  all 
pointing  to  Devonshire  as  par  excellence  the  land  of  ferns.  The  same  florid  style  prevails  in 
the  second  division  of  the  book,  wherein  the  ferns  themselves  are  described,  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  explained.  This  part  of  the  book,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  the  several  species  are  found,  is  fairly  trustworthy  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  description  of  the  Maidenhair,  in  which  the  true  structure  is  by  no  means  indicated.  The 
illustrations  are  too  small  to  be  pi'actically  useful.  Those  who  are  seeking  the  paradise  of 
Ferns  may,  however,  be  helped  on  their  way  by  using  Mr.  Heath’s  volume,  and  when  they 
reach  that  hajDpy  land,  may  thankfully  remember  the  flo’svery  paths  along  which  they  had 
been  led. 

-  true  name  and  botanical  status  of  the  handsome  deciduous-leaved 

Oak,  known  in  some  gardens,  and  specially  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  under  the  name  of  Quercus  pannonica,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 

inquiry  by  Dr.  Masters.  No  such  name  occurs  in  any  recognised  work ;  and  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Q.  pannonica  of  English  gardens,  originally  derived  from  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Hamburg,  is  Q.  conferta,  the  Hungarian  Oak.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  hardy  tree. 

-  ^HE  Common  Asparagus  grown  in  pots  makes  a  pretty  plant  for  Table 

Decoration,  The  roots  should  be  potted  in  5-in.  or  G-in,  pots,  in  a  compost  of 
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well-enriched  sandy  loam,  and  placed  on  the  front  stage  of  a  warm  house  ;  and 

the  earlier  shoots  may  be  cut  for  use,  if  drawn  up  by  covering  the  crown  with  an  inverted  pot. 
One  shoot  only  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  cither  the  strongest  or  a  weak  one,  as  largo  or  small 
plants  may  be  desired.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  open,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in 
a  cooler  part  of  the  house,  to  harden  off  a  little ;  and  from  thence  may  be  taken  iu-doors,  as 
required.  The  foliage  being  of  a  bright  rich  green,  and  the  plants  foniiing  a  cone  of  foliage, 
they  are,  when  laden  with  berries,  really  beautiful. 

-  0F  the  new  Violet^  Victoria  Regina^  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Lee,  Mr.  R.  Dean 

writes  : — “  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  this  splendid  Violet.  It  has 
been  flowering  in  my  garden  in  various  positions,  sunny  and  shady,  and  growing 

strongly,  and  blooming  with  great  freedom.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
it  is  quite  distinct  frotn  the  Czar,  being  of  a  more  robust  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  of 
better  form,  and  decidedly  of  a  distinct  hue  of  colour.  I  have  discarded  the  Czar,  believing 
Mr.  Lee’s  new  variety  to  bo  much  superior  to  it.  Let  me  recommend  all  lovers  of  the  violet 
to  plant  out  some  good  plants  in  any  out-of-the-way  spot,  but  Avhere  some  sun  falls  during 
the  day.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  there  sTifl’ered  to  remain,  and  they 
will  establish  themselves  during  the  summer,  and  throw  out  runners,  by  which  means  the 
stock  can  soon  bo  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  Febi'uary  growth  will  set  in,  and  then  the 
plants  should  be  well  top-dressed  with  some  rich  soil,  which  will  greatly  assist  them.” 

-  ^HE  .old  Two-Bladed  Onion  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  pickling  pur¬ 
poses,  when  it  can  be  got  true.  If  sown  in  March,  it  bulbs  very  quickly,  and  is 
ripe  and  ready  for  gathering  by  the  middle  of  June.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 

seed  is  required  to  be  sown  thickly  to  produce  “  picklers.”  To  obtain  an  ordinary  crop  of 
keeping  Onions,  some  15  lb.  of  seed  would  be  sown  per  acre,  but  when  a  crop  of  pickling 
Onions  are  wanted,  three  times  that  quantity  of  seed  is  sown  on  an  acre  of  ground.  The  two- 
bladed  Onion  forms  a  small  but  handsome  bulb. 

— —  ^MONG  herbaceous  plants,  Eremuriis,  a  genus  of  Asphodel-like  plants 

found  in  Turkestan  and  the  East,  contains  several  interesting  species,  some  of 

which  have  been  introduced  by  Colonel  Korolkow.  They  seem  to  be  extremely 

hardy,  and  form  clumps  of  large  finger-like  tubers,  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a 
strong  tall  flower-stem,  reaching,  in  the  case  of  Eremuriis  rohustus^  a  height  of  7  ft.  to  10  ft., 
and  covered  for  a  good  part  of  that  distance  with  showy  star-shaped  flowers.  The  leaves, 
Avhich  resemble  those  of  a  Tritoma,  are  radical,  and  die  down  early  in  tile  season. 

-  ^  WELL-MARKED  instance  of  Variegation  induced  hij  Grafting  has 

been  reported  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  to  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.  The  variegation  occurred  in  the  leaves  of  the  stock,  after  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  engrafting  upon  it  of  a  scion  with  variegated  leaves.  Two  cases  are  cited, 
the  stocks  being  different,  the  scion  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  stocks  were  Passiflora 
,  Jxaddiana  (kermesina)  and  Passiflora  Imptivatrice  Eugenie;  the  scions  were  of  the  variegated 
P.  quadrangidaris  aucubafoUa.  They  wore  inarched,  and  consequently  the  branch  of  the 
stock  above  the  graft  was  not  cut  away,  but  allowed  to  remain.  From  this  branch  above  the 
graft,  branchlets  were  produced  which  bore  variegated  leaves ;  cuttings  Avero  taken  from 
them,  and  the  result  is  that  two  variegated  varieties  have  been  produced.  M.  Lemoine  cites 
a  converse  experiment.  A  scion  of  Passiflora  vitifolia  (Tacsonia  Buchanani)  Avas  grafted  on 
stock  of  the  variegated  P.  quadrangularis^  and  has  subsequently  shown  variegated  leaves, 
j-hese  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  scion  and  stock. 

IEt  is  stated  that  Tomato  Leaves  have  the  property  of  driving  away 
wasps ;  and  further,  that  an  infusion  of  them  used  as  a  wash  is  destructive  to 
the  aphides,  or  green-fly. 

^HE  Pelotus-herrg^  used  for  mixing  with  coflee  as  an  adulteration, 
appears  to  consist  of  roasted  acorns,  which  were  at  one  time  introduced  to  the 
consumer  under  the  name  of  coffee-surrogate. 
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NEW  PHLOXES. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Li^HETHER  we  look  at  the  annual  form  represented  by  the  splendid 
lisL/  varieties  of  Phlox  Drmnmondii^  the  rock  plants  of  which  P.  setacea  is  a 
01’  the  taller  summer-flowering  varieties  which  have  sprung  from 
P.  deciissata,  such  as  are  represented  in  our  plate,  the  popularity  of  the 
Phlox  as  a  garden-flower  is  fully  accounted  for.  Of  the  latter  group,  the  French 
cultivators  have  during  the  last  few  years  obtained  many  splendid  novelties, 
affording  both  richness  and  variety  of  colouring.  We  have  selected  three,  as 
showing  very  distinct  types  of  flower,  but  there  are  many  others  equally  good 
and  equally  desirable.  The  brilliant  glowing  carmine  tint  of  Eesplendens  (fig.  1) 
is  not  to  be  reproduced  on  paper  ;  there  are  also  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  a 
similar  hue,  while  others  are  more  rosy,  or  more  empurpled,  or  more  pinky,  all 
large-headed  and  brilliant  in  the  summer  garden.  Madame  Durennb  (fig.  2) 
represents  one  of  the  lilacs,  with  a  crimson  eye ;  while  a  third  type,  with  lilac 
flowers  and  a  pale  centre,  occurs  in  Menotth  (fig.  3).  This  last  comes  nearer  in 
colouring  to  some  of  the  older  varieties,  but  forms  a  nice  contrast  when  growing 
among  the  higher-eoloured  modern  sorts.  There  are  also  many  very  beautiful 
varieties  amongst  the  whites,  which  have  pink,  crimson,  or  purple  eyes. 

The  easy  culture,  neat  habit,  and  gay  colouring  of  the  Phloxes  recommend 
them  as  border  flowers  in  every  mixed  garden  ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  amongst 
the  hardiest  perennials  we  cultivate.  Thej^Jike  a  cool  rich  soil,  and  have  no 
objection  to  peat- earth.  Young  plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  annually, 
and  these,  if  vigorous,  flower  well  in  a  comparatively  dwarf  state.  The  next 
season  they  break  up  strongly  from  the  base,  attain  a  greater  height,  and  are 
perhaps  at  their  best  as  regards  an  effective  display,  though  if  well  cared  for, 
and  sufficiently  strong  at  planting-out  time,  the  young  plants  often  develope 
exceedingly  fine  heads  of  blossom.  A  note  of  a  few  good  sorts  will  be  found  at 
p.  286  of  our  volume  for  1875.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge 
Road,  for  the  specimens  figured,  which  were  selected  from  his  choice  collection  of 
these  flowers. — T.  Moore. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  VIII. — Why  do  Carnations  Run  ? — Work  for  August. 
®HIS  running  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  grower  has  to  encounter,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  serious  distress 
to  the  inexperienced  cultivator.  So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 
One  correspondent  [“  J.  C.’']  writes  on  this  subject  thus : — 

“  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  find  anything  like  a  clear  theory  in  mixing  soils  for  Carnations. 
I  only  used  plain  rotted  turf,  liberally  mixed  with  charcoal,  not  a  particle  of  manure,  and 
only  one  dash  of  weak  liquid  manure  in  June,  but  my  plants  and  flowers  were  the  surprise  of 
all,  though  hut  few,  and  far  superior  to  the  previous  year,  when  I  grew  them  in  what  is 
termed  a  rich,  generous  soil,  and  applied  the  nectar  as  freely  as  if  they  every  day  required  a 
feast.  Moreover,  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  that  great  drawback,  rm  flowers, 
which  in  the  previous  year  I  had  suffered  especially  from. 
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“  I  fancy  chance,  after  all,  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  any  regular  system.  If  I 
could  see  a  clear  defined  theory  to  follow  out  which  would  lead  to  certain  results,  I  should  be 
comparatively  happy.  Till  then,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  our  writers 
on  the  subject  are  merely  penning  the  results  of  one  experiment,  and  not  the  series.” 

“I  have  cultivated  Carnations  for  about  six  years  [writes  a  second  correspondent],  and 
with  very  indifferent  success,  though  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  them.  I  have  an 
iindue  proportion  run  both  in  rich,  middling,  and  poor  compost,  both  in  the  open  ground  and 
i^pots.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  compost  you  think  least  likely  to  cause  this 
defect,  and  whether  you  consider  want  of  shading  from  powerful  suu  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

“Last  season  I  grew  my  plants  in  composts  of  three  different  degrees  of  richness,  ranging 
from  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  old  dung,  tln*ough  one-half  loam,  one-half  dung,  to  one- 
third  loam  and  two-thirds  dung,  with  the  result  that  the  compost  of  two-thirds  loam  and 
one-third  dung,  and  that  of  one- third  loam  and  two-thirds  dung,  gave  a  slight  proportion  run, 
whilst  in  the  compost  of  half-loam  and  half-dung  a  very  large  proportion  was  run.  Would 
you  consider  the  undecayed  fibre  in  sods  twelve  months  dug  injurious?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  picked  out?” 

Twenty-five  years  ago  tlie  late  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Woolwicli,  in  reply  to  very 
similar  complaints,  wrote  : — 

“  The  experience  and  observation  of  some  years  incline  me  to  reject  the  idea  that  com¬ 
posts  in  any  material  degree  either  induce  or  prevent  the  propensity  to  sport  observable  in 
the  Carnation,  which  we  tei’m  ‘running.’  I  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  grown  them  in 
soils  of  various  enrichment,  from  pure  sandy  loam  to  unalloyed  decomposed  animal  manures, 
with  about  equal  results  in  that  respect. 

“  Take  a  given  number  of  plants  propagated  from  the  same  original,  pot  them  into  the 
same  pot,  and  some  will  probably  be  run;  I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  why,  if  the  com¬ 
post  were  in  fault,  the  effect  should  be  partial . I  view  it  simply  as  a  natural  tendency 

to  sport  (observable  in  other  flowers  besides  the  one  in  question),  and  though  that  inclination 
most  frequently  is  to  return  to  the  natural  self-colour  of  the  original  type,  yet  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  its  taking  an  opposite  direction ;  thus  Ely’s  Lady  Ely,  R.F.,  is  a  sport 
from  Ely’s  Duke  of  Bedford,  C.B.,  as  Fletcher’s  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  R.F.,  is  from 
Gregory’s  King  Alfred  C.B, ;  while  Puxley’s  Prince  Albert,  classed  as  aP.P.B.,is  often  a  very 
high-coloured,  C.B.  and  has  positively  sported  to  an  S.B.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  the  one  or  two  leading  blooms  which  the  plant  is  alone  suffered  by  florists  to  bear 
happen  to  be  run.  that  the  lower  ones,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  woiild  have  been 
in  that  condition.” 

At  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  subject  I  wrote,  “  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  offer  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  proposed,  the  running  of  Carna¬ 
tions  being  one  of  those  subjects  which  seem  to  defy  explanation  ;  and  hitherto 
experiments  have  been  so  loosely  conducted,  or  under  such  varying  circumstances, 
that  no  positive  deduction  can  be  obtained  from  them.  My  impression  is  that 
Carnations  are  run  more  frequently  by  the  use  of  crude  material  than  from  any 
other  cause.  For  instance,  the  loam  has  not  been  sufficiently  ameliorated  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  manure  not  sufficiently  decomposed,  or  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  soil  has  prevented  a  proper  drainage,  and  the 
removal  of  the  fibre  is  likely  to  lead  to  this.*’ 

During  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  passed  since  the  above  was  written, 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  facts  have  been  accumulated,  warranting  other  con- 

* 

elusions  than  those  given.  Assuredly,  a  compost  in  which  animal  matters  formed 
one-half  of  its  constituents  must  be  stimulating  to  a  degree  highly  prejudical, 
if  not  fatal,  to  vegetable  health,  whatever  may  be  or  w’’hatever  may  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  its  influence  on  the  “  running  ”  of  the  flowers.  No  error 
of  the  elder  florists  was  so  marked  as  their  inclination  to  use,  and  habitually  to  pre- 
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scribe  stimulating  composts  ;  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  tlie  best  signs  of  the  times 
that  florists  of  the  present  day,  though  yet  apt,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
larger  or  more  highly  coloured  flowers  (though  it  by  no  means  follows  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  desire)  to  fall,  like  “  J.  C.,”  into  the  error  of  applying  the  “  nectar  ” 
too  freely,  do  generally  understand  and  accept  the  axiom,  long  ago  taught  by  the 
best  physiologists,  that  sound,  healthy  life,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  habitual  use  of  a  highly  stimulating  diet. 

When  ‘‘  J.  C.”  used  only  plain  rotted  turf,  liberally  mixed  with  charcoal,  not 
a  particle  of  manure,  and  only  one  dash  of  weak  liquid  manure,  he  was  placing 
the  plants  in  conditions  enabling  them  to  completely  assimilate  their  food  and 
perfectly  develop  every  function  of  their  existence,  hence,  robust  health  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  bloom ;  whilst  when  he  “  grew  them  in  what  is  termed  a 
generous  soil,  and  applied  the  nectar  as  freely  as  if  they  every  day  required  a 
feast,”  he  gorged  them  to  repletion,  and  utterly  destroyed  their  power  of  assimi¬ 
lation  ;  hence,  weakened  life,  crude  sap,  and  inferior  imperfect  flowers.  Cannot 
“  J.  C.”  read  the  lesson  his  own  experience,  as  I  read  it,  plainly  teaches  ? 


The  important  operation  of  layering  should  now  have  prompt  attention. 
This  should  never  be  done  until  the  layers  are  ripe,  nor  left  until  they  are 
hard.  As  the  bloom  fades,  harden  the  layers — which  probably  will  have  drawn 
somewhat,  as  the  result  of  the  necessary  shading  of  the  flowers — by  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  as  after  layering  water  can  only  be  applied  through  a  fine-rosed 
pot,  take  care  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  thoroughly  moist  before  commencing  work. 

The  operation  in  itself  is  very  simple,  and  very  easily  learnt  by  those  who 
are  so  disposed.  Take  your  seat  astride  a  common  form,  place  the  pot  before 
you,  and  remove  the  leaves  which  ensheathe  each  layer  up  to  the  third  joint, 
counting  from  the  top.  This  removal  is  generally  easily  effected  with  a  slight 
horizontal  rift,  but  where  the  layer  is  very  succulent  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
should  be  used.  The  plant  being  thus  prepared,  every  dead  leaf  and  about  1  in. 
of  the  old  soil  removed,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  filled  with  the  layering-soil, 
— a  compost  made-up  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-washed 
sand,  the  whole  passed  through  a  fine' sieve — take  the  layer  firmly  between  the 
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left  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  thrust  the  point  of  the  layering-knife  through  the 
second  or  third  joint,  as  the  layer  may  be-  more  or  less  matured  ;  bend  up  the 
layer  until  the  joint  thus  cut  freely  opens,  press  gently  into  the  soil,  and  peg 
firmly.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  the  layering-knife  is 
made  with  a  flange,  which,  like  the  point,  is  finely  tempered,  thin,  and  very  sharp. 
This  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  a  friend  in  Sheffield  many  years  since,  and  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  knife,  not  only  that  it  effects  the 
operation  at  one  thrust  or  cut,  in  place  of  two,  and  thus  saves  important  time, 
but  in  rendering  a  second  cut  needless,  it  avoids  a  difficult  and  dangerous  part 
of  the  work,  which  frequently,  in  my  experience,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  layer.  The 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  holding  the  layer,  having  to  be  made  into  a  block 
or  pad  for  receiving  the  thrust  of  the  knife,  will  require  to  be  guarded  with  the 
top  of  an  old  glove,  or  piece  of  wash-leather  of  a  sufficiently  thick  texture. 

When  finished,  water  lightly  with  the  fine-rosed  pot,  as  above  referred  to, 
and  carefully  shelter  from  very  bright  sun  or  heavy  wind  until  the  rooting 
is  commenced.  The  pegs  I  prefer  are  made  from  the  common  fern,  and  these, 
if  cut  when  ripened  in  the  autumn  and  used  with  care,  will  last  for  two  seasons 
at  the  least. — ^E.  S.  Dodwell. 


THE  THINNING  OF  STONE-FKUITS  ON  WALLS. 


®HEEE  is  a  wonderful  difference  of  opinion  alike  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
thin  and  the  extent  of  it.  The  time  is  of  lesser  moment  than  the  amount, 

ffor  young  fruit  perform  almost  similar  functions  to  leaves.  It  is  not  until 
they  are  considerably  advanced  that  they  take  much  or  an}^  strength  out 
of  the  trees.  During  their  preliminary  stages,  they  assimilate  rather  than  ex¬ 
haust  ;  and  as  they  are  tender  and  exposed  to  many  accidents,  prudence  suggests 
that  they  should  not  be  thinned  too  earl}^,  for  the  late  frosts  are  severe 
thinners.  If  all  are  left  till  the  frosts  have  finished,  the  probability  is  that  a 
crop  at  least  may  escape.  Those  stowed  away  in  sheltered  nooks  and  corners 
mostly  escape,  and  those  in  hidden  places  are  generally  what  the  thinner  whips 
off,  anxious  that  his  elected  fruits  should  be  prominent  and  have  full  scope  for 
growth.  But  the  night  frosts  and  biting  winds  cut  into  such  the  deepest. 

Better  therefore  wait  till  nearly  the  end  of  May  before  much  thinning  is 
attempted,  for  by  that  advanced  season  the  frost  will  have  left  off  thinning,  and 
the  cultivator  comes  in  to  finish  or  supplement  its  work.  The  rapid  swelling  of 
the  fruit  will  then  also  compel  its  being  thinned.  Sufficient  room  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  found  for  it,  and  its  rapid  development,  and  the  beginning  of  these  changes 
of  function  renders  it  needful  to  remove  any  excess  of  fruit.  The  more  perfectly 
formed  and  finest  fruits  will  by  that  season  also  have  developed  themselves.  This 
alone  is  worth  waiting  for.  It  is  not  always  that  the  finer  fruits  reveal  them¬ 
selves  from  the  first.  Imperfections  of  fructification  are  not  in  eveiy  case  apparent 
in  the  early  stages,  but  towards  the  end  of  May,  most  imperfections  of  form,  or 
weaknesses,  or  want  of  vitality,  will  have  become  apparent.  We  can  then  thin 
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fearlessly,  seeing  that  we  elect  the  best  and  most  vigorous  fruits  for  the  crop. 
With  such  symptoms  to  guide  us,  our  election  of  a  crop  and  the  tree’s  election 
are  likely  to  prove  identical.  The  early  thinner  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  fruits 
that  the  tree  has  already  elected  to  cast  off.  This  is  one  of  the  most  provoking 
contretemps  that  can  happen.  The  risk  of  it  is  reduced  to  nil  by  late  thinning. 
The  practical  eye  sees  the  election  of  the  tree  at  a  glance,  and  acts  accordingly. 

But  of  course,  all  the  fruit  taken  on  by  the  tree  is  not  left.  If  so,  the 
thinner’s  occupation  would  be  gone.  Trees  left  to  themselves  sometimes  hardly 
thin  their  fruits  at  all.  At  others,  they  thin  them  too  much.  The  cultivator 
should  thin  to  a  happy  mean,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

As  a  matter  Cf  fact,  few  thin  sufficiently.  No  mechanical  rules  can  very  well 
be  laid  down,  and  if  they  were,  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  them.  Much  also 
depends  on  the  health  and  strength  of  trees.  Some  can  hardly  be  overburdened, 
provided  the  fruits  have  room  to  swell ;  others  are  so  weakly,  that  a  very  thin 
crop  is  more  than  enough  for  their  powers. 

Apricots  and  Cherries  seem  to  suffer  least  among  stone-fruits  by  overcropping, 
Plunis^  Peaches^  Nectarines  far  more.  But  it  is  not  provident  culture  to  overcrop 
the  former  ;  a  moderate  crop  pays  best,  and  is  the  most  likely  to  be  repeated. 
From  6  in.  to  1  ft.  apart  has  been  laid  down  as  a  good  distance  for  the  latter,  and 
if  the  fruits  are  well  grown,  this  leaves  but  a  small  space  between  them.  As  far 
as  possible,  too,  the  crop  should  be  uniform  over  the  entire  tree.  Should,  how¬ 
ever,  growth  be  irregular,  the  heaviest  crop  should  be  left  on  the  strongest 
branches,  and  the  vertical  shoots  near  the  middle  of  the  tree  may  have  the 
heaviest  crop.  The  cultivator  may  do  much  in  this  way  to  equalise  growth,  by 
wisely  and  well  distributing  or  regulating  the  drain  upon  it  by  judicious  thinning. 
In  determining  the  extent  of  thinning  in  this  connection,  a  safe  rule  is  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  load  to  the  back,  the  strongest  trees  to  have  the  heaviest  load,  and  vice 
versa. — D.  T.  Fish,  HardwicJce. 


LIQUID  MANURE  FOR  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  Etc. 

S  the  season  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  some  stimulant  to  aid  the 
development  of  a  fine  bloom  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  should  not  pass 
without  its  lesson,  the  relation  of  an  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  after  testing  most  of  the  substances  used  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
of  service.  I  record  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  used. 

(1.)  When  I  commenced  to  grow  Carnations  and  Picotees,  some  26  years 
ago,  I  used  horse-droppings,  filling  a  tub  three-parts  full,  and  completing  the 
.measure  with  water.  This  I  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  the  liquid 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  watering  alternately  with  it  and  pure  water.  My  experience 
led  to  its  prompt  discontinuance,  as,  though  it  promoted  strong  growth  in  the 
plant,  its  effects  upon  the  flower  were  most  unfortunate.  My  notes  say,  “  Liquid 
manure,  from  horse-droppings,  plants  strong  ;  flowers,  Carnations  muddy  in  the 
white,  Picotees  very  much  barred.”  Possibly  the  sea'^^on,  which  was  very  wet. 
may  have  had  some  influence. 
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(2.)  After  this,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  used  sheep-dung,  and  found  it  excellent, 
though  not  without  drawback,  as  in  cold  wet  seasons  I  had  to  deplore  the  same 
defect,  viz.,  dingy  grounds  in  Carnations,  and  barred  petals  in  Picotees.  At  that 
time  the  pots  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  as  we  never  thought  of 

I 

growing  a  pair  of  layers  in  a  pot  of  less  size  than  10  in.  inside  diameter,  and  never 
more  than  three  in  a  pot  of  12  in.  or  13  in.  In  dry  seasons  this  answered  well, 
and  I  well  remember  how  fine  I  grew  those  two  good  old  bizarres.  Admiral 
Curzon  and  Lord  Eancliffe.  The  mode  adopted  was  as  follows : — I  procured  a 
bushel  of  sheep-dung  ;  this  I  placed  in  a  tub,  adding  about  double  the  quantity 
of  water ;  of  this  I  used  about  one  quart  to  six  quarts  of  water,  watering 
alternately  with  the  liquid  so  prepared,  and  pure  water,  if  the  season  was  wet  and 
cold  ;  if  fine,  I  used  the  liquid  with  every  watering  during  the  time  of  blooming. 

(3.)  I  used  nothing  else  for  a  long  time,  with  one  exception,  till  recently,  when, 
having  a  difficulty  in  procuring  sheep-droppings,  I  turned  to  nitrate  of  soda. 
Previously  to  this  I  had  used  the  liquid  drainings  from  a  cow-house,  using  not 
more  than  a  pint  to  a  gallon,  the  drainings  before  being  so  mixed  being  largely 
diluted  with  water,  I  found  it  strong  enough  when  given  alternately  with  pure 
water,  but  it  did  not  answer,  consequently  I  went  back  to  the  sheep-dung. 

(4.)  My  experience  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  such,  that  for  a  dry  season  I  should 
prefer  it  to  all  other  liquid  manures — ^provided  I  could  get  it  pure ;  but  in 
general,  it  is  so  very  much  adulterated,  that  it  can  rarely  be  so  obtained.  The 
general  mode  of  adulteration  appears  to  be  the  mixing  of  a  large  proportion  of 
rough  salt  with  it,  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  used,  as  it  causes  the  soil  on 
the  top  of  the  pots  to  cake,  besides  injuring  the  plants.  As  I  use  nitrate  of  soda 
largely  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  its  purity  I  never  use 
any  but  what  comes  direct  from  the  ship.  The  proportion  used  is  one  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  this  being  applied  throughout  the  time  of  blooming.  It  should 
be  dissolved,  either  by  mixing  in  water  a  few  hours  before  using,  or  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water  upon  it. 

(5.)  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  Peruvian  guano,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  In  damp  cold  seasons  like  the  last  I  have 
found  it  to  answer  well,  and  would  continue  to  use  it,  but  that  every  successive 
year’s  lot  of  guano  is  inferior  in  fertilising  properties  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  I  assume  this  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  as  the  beds  are  worked  down¬ 
wards,  they  contain  less  of  the  manurial  matters  suitable  for  these  flowers. 

To  the  beginner  I  would  say  be  sparing  in  the  application  of  liquid  manures, 
and  especially  see  that  the  pots  are  well-drained,  and  are  elevated  at  least  two 
inches  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  surplus  water  may  drain  away  at  once. 

To  the  following  varieties,  S.B.  Sir  J.  Paxton  y  C.B.  Eccentric  Jack,  Warrior, 
and  Lord  Raglan ;  P.F.  Mayor  of  Nottingham  and  Lord  Derby ;  S.F.  Clipper  ; 
R.F.  Flora’s  Garland  and  Lovely  Ann,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  in  good  health, 
I  would  advise  that  no  liquid  manure  be  given,  until  the  leading  flower-bud  begins 
to  show  colour. 
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The  time  of  applying  liquid  manure  will  vary  according  to  soil,  climate,  &c. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  it  may  be  judiciously  applied  when  the  flower- 
stems  have  made  half  their  growth.  My  soil  being  of  a  strong  character,  I  com¬ 
mence  its  use  only  when  the  leading  flower-buds  have  fairly  made  their  appearance. 
— George  Eudd,  Underclijfe^  Bradford^  Yorks. 


CEDBELA  SINENSIS. 


«HIS  plant,  which  was  originally  described  in  the  Eevue  Horticole  (1865, 
p.  366),  under  the  name  of  Ailantus  jlavescens.^  proves  to  be  the  Cedrela 

f  sinensis,  of  Jussieu,  a  fact  which  M.  Carriere  has  ascertained  by  the 
examination  of  authentic  specimens.  The  living  tree  was  originally 
described  as  of  vigorous  habit,  slightly  ramified,  with  pale  green  smooth  bark, 
and  imparipinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  13-17  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  rachis — ex¬ 
ceptionally  attaining  3'  4"  in  length  in  very  vigorous  young  plants,  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  development — being  glabrous,  covered  with  a 
yellowish  bark,  and  the  leaflets  oval-lanceolate,  very  slightly  falcate,  acuminate, 
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shortly  petiolate,  bearing  here  and  there  on  the  edges  some  very  short  teeth. 
The  leaflets  are,  moreover,  coriaceous,  deep  shining  green  above,  bright  rather 
glaucescent  green  underneath,  and  traversed  by  a  yellowish  midrib. 

This  tree,  which  was  introduced  from  China  by  M.  Eugene  Simon  in  1862, 
proves  to  be  very  hardy  and  of  rapid  growth.  The  roots  are  red,  branched, 
and  fleshy,  like  those  of  most  of  the  species  of  Uhus.  At  the  period  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  the  common  petiole,  or  rachis,  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  mother- 
plant,  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  measures  now  nearly 
8  in.  in  diameter  at  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  while  its  total  height  is 
about  26f  ft.  It  is  a  hardy  species,  which  does  not  suffer  even  from  the 
greatest  cold.  A  plant  of  C.  sinensis^  planted  in  the  establishment  of  MM. 
Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  at  Sceaux,  has  very  rapidly  attained  a  height  of  13Jft. 
M.  Carriere,  in  the  article  from  which  these  remarks  and  figure  are  taken,  adds 
that  under  the  name  of  Ailantus  Jlavescens^  this  Cedrela  sinensis  will  be  found  in 
the  establishments  of  MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  Sceaux  ;  M.  Leroy,  Angers ; 
MM.  Simon-Louis  freres,  Plantieres-les-Metz  ;  M.  Dauvesse,  Orleans,  &c. — T.  M. 


THE  MEDLAK  AND  ITS  CONSERVE. 

C^^HE  Medlar,  Mespilvs  fjermanica^  belongs  to  the  great  natural  order 
Rosacece^  which,  understood  in  its  widest  sense,  comprises  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fruits  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  &;c..  The  fruit  of  the  Medlar  is  somewhat  peculiar 
in  its  character,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  consumption  until  it  has  attained  to  a 
degree  of  ripeness  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  decay  or  rottenness  ; 
and  although  it  does  not  rank  amongst  the  choicest  of  fruits,  it  nevertheless 
forms  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  dessert  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year, 
and  is  much  relished  by  some  persons.  A  tree  of  each  of  the  three  varieties 
should  certainly  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  fruit-trees.  On  account  of 
being  remarkably  hardy  and  blooming  late  in  the  season,  the  embryo  fruit 
generally  escapes  the  destructive  effects  of  late  spring  frosts,  which  so  frequently 
prove  disastrous  to  the  crops  of  most  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Indeed,  I  am  acquainted 
with  an  old  Medlar  tree  which,  during  the  last  twenty  or  more  years,  has  never 
failed  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 

Little  need  be  said  as  regards  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  as,  if  the  trees  are 
merely  planted  in  ordinarily  good  soil,  they  will  generally  manage  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  if  let  alone,  will  generally  form  very  handsome  ornamental 
trees.  One  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  fruit  may  not  be  generally 
known,  namely,  that  a  conserve  can  be  made  from  it  which  is  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  production.  This 
conserve  very  much  resembles  that  made  from  the  Guava,  but  is  by  many  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it.  [We  can  attest  the  excellency  of  this  conserve. — Ed.] 

There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  Medlar  grown  in  this  country,  viz., 
the  Dutch,  the  Nottingham,  and  the  Stoneless.  The  first-named  is  much  the 
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largest,  and  the  sort  most  generally  grown.  The  Nottingham  variety  is  very 
much  smaller  than  the  Dutch,  but  possesses  a  brisk,  piquant  flavour,  and  is  on 
that  account  preferred  for  the  purposes  of  dessert,  &c.  The  Stoneless  variety  is 
generally  less  than  the  Nottingham,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  seeds,  and  less 
highl}’-  flavoured.  The  Dutch  variety  is  possibly  that  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving,  but  any  of  the  three  sorts  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  jelly  or  conserve  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  as  follows  : 
— The  fruit  should  be  ripe,  but  not  too  much  so,  as  this  would  be  likely  to 
detract  from  the  piquant  and  agreeable  flavour  of  the  conserve.  Put  it  in  a 
copper  saucepan,  and  cover  with  cold  spring-water ;  place  upon  a  slow  fire,  and 
allow  it  to  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  becomes  quite  a  pulp  ;  while  quite  hot, 
strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  strainer,  but  do  not  in  any  degree  press  it.  To 
every  pint  of  juice  so  obtained  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  allow  it  to  boil 
until  it  becomes  a  jelly,  taking  care  to  keep  stirring  it  well  all  the  time. — 
P.  Grieve,  Culford, 


THE  NEWER  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 


rHTLST  our  lists  of  hybrid  perpetual  Poses  introduced  since  1860  have 
grown  to  so  great  a  length,  the  list  of  Tea  Roses  in  our  catalogues  has 
V  year  by  year  also  become  longer,  and  merits  well,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
careful  review.  The  newer  varieties  have  been  real  improvements  in 
size  and  shape  of  flower — better  habit  has  been  gained,  something,  too,  in  the 
way  of  hardiness,  fresh  colours  have  been  originated,  and  the  delicious  scent  of 
Rosa  indica  odorata  has  been  maintained. 

What  hybridisation  there  has  been,  has  mostly  been  with  the  Noisettes  ; 
and  Marechal  Niel,  sometimes  called  “  Tea-scented,”  sometimes  Tea-scented 
Noisette,”  is  one  of  these  hybrids.  Boucj^uet  d’Or,  a  variety  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  Caroline  Kiister  (both  of  1873),  might  almost  be  called  Teas. 

We  have  to  thank  M.  Guillot  fils,  of  Lyons,  for  some  of  the  best,  and  we 
have  to  thank  him,  too,  for  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  seedling  Brier  as  a 
stock  for  dwarf  Teas.  On  this  stock  budded  plants  thrive  splendidly  ;  indeed 
we  believe,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  some  beds  of  Tea  Roses  budded 
on  this  stock,  that  the  culture  of  Tea  Roses  out-of-doors  may  be  successfully 
carried  out  even  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  kingdom — of  course,  with  protection 
in  winter ;  but  this  is  easily  given,  as  a  little  bracken  fern  amongst  the  branches, 
and  a  mulch  round  the  roots,  wnth  proper  and  thorough  drainage,  suflSces.  To 
M.  Guillot  we  owe,  to  quote  them  in  chronological  order : — Triomphe  de  Guillot 
jils^  almost  a  climbing  Tea,  1861  ;  Madame  Margottin^  one  of  the  best  and 
hardiest  yellows,  1866  ;  Reine  de  Portugal,  yolk-of-egg  colour,  1867  ;  Adrienne 
Christophle  and  Marie  Sisley^  the  first  buff  yellow  and  white,  all  mixed,  the  lat¬ 
ter  light,  tipped  with  crimson,  1868  ;  Catherine  Mermet^  perfection  of  shape, 
large,  open,  and  lovely  in  its  creamy  light  rosy-salmon,  1869  ;  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac^  a  creamy-rose,  with  apricot  base  of  petals,  1871  ;  Marie  Guillot^  a 
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new  large  white,  in  the  way  of  Madame  Maurin,  1874  ;  and  La  Nuancee^  of  this 
year,  a  remarkably  distinct  Eose,  with  beautifully  edged  petals  on  white  ground. 

The  late  M.  Ducher,  one  of  the  most  honestly  careful  senders-out  of  novelties, 
gave  us  Marie  Van  Iloutte^  a  glorious  lemon-coloured  flower,  with  rosy  tint,  quite 
novel,  1871  ;  Anna  Olivier^  a  lovely  cream-coloured  flower,  in  the  way  of 
Madame  Villermoz ;  and  the  fine  golden-yellow,  large,  full-flowered  Perle  cle 
Lyon^  1872  ;  Comte  de  Sembui,  a  deep  coppery-coloured,  large,  full,  open  bud  ; 
and  Lean  Ducher^  a  yellow-shaded  salmon,  a  glorious  flower,  with  a  rosy-peach 
centre,  1873  ;  Marechal  Jtobert  and  Marquis  de  Sanima,  fi'om  Madame  Ducher, 
are  promising. 

M.  Levet,  a  comparatively  new  Eose-grower,  has  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
added  to  our  lists,  his  first  Tea,  in  Belle  Lyonnaise  (1869),  a  glorious  lemon- 
coloured  Gloirc  do  Dijon,  and  in  1870  a  richer  salmon-coloured  Eose  of  the  same 
type,  Madame  Berard.  In  Madame  Jules  Margottin  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron  ■> 
we  have  two  charming  bouquet  Eoses,  of  lemon  and  rosy  tints  ;  Perfection  de 
Montplaisir  is  the  freest  pure-coloured  yellow  Eose  we  have,  fairly  hardy  ;  all 
1871.  Madcme  Franqois  Janin^  so  beautifully  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett  this  year 
as  a  button-hole  Eose,  1872  ;  while  his  Eose  of  1873,  Perle  des  Jardins^  steps  at 
once  into  fame  as  the  finest  dwarf-growing  dark  yellow  Eose  we  have. 

We  owe  to  M.  Pernet,  Jean  Pernei^  a  charmingly  free  hardy  Eose,  of  bright 
yellow,  1867  ;  and  what  promises  to  be  an  improved  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  in' 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet^  of  this  year. 

M.  Lartay,  of  Bordeaux,  sent  us  Alba  rosea^  a  close  relative  of  Madame  Bravy  ; 
and  in  two  succeeding  years,  at  a  guinea  a  plant  each  time,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux^ 
1861,  and  Belle  de  Bordeaux^  1862,  pink  climbing  Tea  Eoses,  which,  when  they 
flowered  here,  proved  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical. 

Messrs.  Veitch’s  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  of  1874  has  proved  a  very  pretty 
distinct  red  Tea. 

Our  own  gain — Cheshunt  Hybrid^  1873 — a  distinct  hybrid  Tea,  is  a  seedling 
from  Madame  de  Tartas. 

Of  the  older  Teas  which  have  stood  their  ground  well  amongst  all  these  im¬ 
provements  are: — Auguste  Vaucher,  yet  distinct  from  others;  Amabilis  and 
Bougere,  pretty  bouquet  Eoses;  Devoniensis^  and  its  newer  climbing  sport;  David 
Pradel,  still  one  of  the  best  rose-coloured  Teas ;  Elise  Sauvage,  twice  rechristened 
as  Madame  William  and  L’Enfant  Trouve ;  grand  useful  old  Gloire  de  Dijon ; 
Goubault,  the  freest,  prettiest  pink  ;  Homer,  a  tipped,  wrinkled  (like  Dr.  Andry 
amongst  Pelargoniums)  variety  ;  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  one  of  the  best  pot-roses 
we  have  ;  Madame  Villermoz,  the  best  pure  white  Tea,  hardy,  upright-growing^ 
and  vigorous  ;  Moire,  with  its  charming  salmon  rosy-fawn  tints ;  President,  a 
better  form  of  Adam  ;  Eubens,  a  rounder-formed,  tinted,  Devoniensis-like  Eose  ; 
glorious  old,  ever-flowering,  buff-coloured  Safrano  ;  Madame  Falcot,  another 
glorious  gain  of  M.  Lacharme ;  Souvenir  d’Elise  Varden,  a  shy  beauty,  but 
whether  in  pot  or  on  wall,  dwarf  or  standard,  worth  all  care  to  produce  a  single 
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fine  flower.  We  close  with  the  old  valued  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (La  France  is 
replacing  it  as  a  pot-rose),  still  one  of  our  best  Teas  ;  and  the  glorious-coloured 
but  somewhat  tattered  flower  of  Vicomtesse  de  Ca.zes.— (x,  Pauu,  Cheshunt 
(abridged  from  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle). 

GARDEN  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

FLOW  ERS. 

®HE  late  hot  weather  has  been  suitable  for  getting  rid  of  weeds  after  hoeing, 
and  every  place  will  be  in  a  thoroughly  dressed  garb  as  to  order  and 

f  cleanliness,  as  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  ^'^ear.  On  roads  or  walks 
that  cannot  be  hoed,  salt  in  moderate  quantities  may  be  applied,  as  being 

cheaper  and  more  effectual  than  manual  labour  in  keeping  weeds  under ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  it  near  the  verges.  The  latter,  if  left  untrimmed  in  spring, 
may  be  pared  now,  or  at  any  time  during  damp  weather,  and  none  should  be 
pared  too  late,  as  the  frost  is  apt  to  crumble  away  the  edges.  Newly  planted 
things  should  be  watered  in  dull  weather  thoroughly,  and  anything  that  shows 
signs  of  burning  must  be  cared  for.  Old  rhubarb-leaves  hung  on  choice  tender 
plants  answer  well  in  warding-off  very  hot  sun  ;  in  fact,  rhubarb-leaves  should 
be  made  more  use  of  than  is  now  the  case. 

Conservatoru :  Everything  here  will  require  plenty  of  water,  and  more 
especially  plants  that  are  well  established  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquid  must  be  given  to  creepers  that  are  planted  around  near  the  sides, 
and  that  have  their  roots  under  the  walks  and  pipes.  Allamandas.,  Thunhergias., 
Passijloras,  and  such  luxuriant  growers  must  be  attended  to  with  a  liberal  supply. 
Turf  for  composts  should  be  cut  and  stored  away  for  future  use,  but  not  in  too  dry 
a  state.  Bananas  beginning  to  ripen  should  be  cut,  the  stems  cleared  off,  and  the 
suckers  reduced,  if  too  many  in  the  bed  ;  heavy  waterings  should  be  given,  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  permitted  ;  no  shade  with  creepers  should  be  allowed,  if  good 
luscious  fruit  is  needed. 

Stove :  Specimens  of  Eucharis  should  be  shifted  on  into  rich  soil,  and  their 
growth  matured  before  winter  comes  on.  Successions  of  them  may  be  kept  up 
by  giving  a  variety  of  treatment — planting-out  and  potting,  dividing  and  reducing 
in  size.  Stephanotis  and  Gardenias  do  well  together,  and  if  grown  in  the  same 
house  they  may  be  kept  much  cleaner  and  more  healthful.  The  plants,  if  taken 
out  now  and  then,  and  put  under  the  full  force  of  the  hose,  by  laying  them  on 
a  mat,  and  the  tops  or  shoots  of  the  plant  protected  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  as 
a  guard  against  breaking,  will  be  most  efficiently  cleaned  of  insects,  and  more 
particularly  mealy  bug,  to  which  they  are  more  subject  than  to  scale.  They  are 
best  plunged  into  some  moist  material — tan,  or  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
even  ashes — if  pipes  are  used  for  bottom-heat  in  winter.  Gesneras  are  plants 
worth  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  they  make  such  beautiful  plants  for  house- 
decoration  in  winter.  They  will  take  plenty  of  water  when  growing  freely. 

Greenhouse  :  Pot  on  all  sorts  of  winter-flowering  things,  such  as  Pelargoniiinis 
(sweet-scented  and  others).  Primulas.,  Fuchsias.,  Heliotropes.,  Statices^  Pichardias, 
Cinerarias^  and  many  other  things  cultivated  to  suit  the  variety  of  tastes.  Bou- 
vardias  should  be  encouraged  with  a  moist,  temperate  heat,  in  dung-frames,  and 
more  pot-room  should  be  given  them,  if  need  be.  Calceolarias  may  be  sown  now, 
and  pricked-off  when  ready.  The  hard-wooded  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  out-of-doors  too  long,  if  bad  weather  is  likely  to  come  on,  for  heavy  rains 
and  wind  are  bad  for  them.  Pots  that  are  green  must  be  made  clean  by  washing 
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— soap-suds  from  the  laundry  may  be  used  in  the  conservatory  with  the  few,  as 
the  pots  keep  longer  clean  with  this  means.  Pot  on  Ivies  for  indoor  winter 
decoration,  and  strike  or  otherwise  care  for  the  shoots.  Cuttings  of  them  may 
be  put  in  at  any  time,  and  the  stock  kept  up  and  increased. — Heney  Knight, 
Floors  Castle. 

F.RUITS. 

Pines:  Plants  that  have  filled  their  fruiting-pots  with  roots  may  now  have 
more  air  and  light,  with  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  supply  of  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  ;  but  checks  must  be  guarded  against,  by  keeping  the  roots  fairly  moist,  in  a 

bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85°.  Pay  every  attention  to  young  stock  potted  last 
month,  and  now  in  active  growth ;  shade  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  ventilate  freely  to  insure  sturdy  growth  ;  close  early,  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  give  night-air  at  sunset.  Take  off  and  pot  suckers  as  they  become  ripe, 
as  nothing  is  gained  at  this  season  by  leaving  them  too  long  on  the  plants. 

Grapes  :  Give  abundance  of  air  to  houses  from  which  the  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  the  borders  in  an  intermediate  state.  To 
insure  the  Muscat,  Lady  Downes,  and  other  late  kinds  keeping  through  the  winter, 
they  should  be  well  finished  by  the  middle  of  September.  To  this  end,  a  little  fire- 
heat  may  be  needed  to  keep  up  a  maximum  heat  of  85°  and  a  minimum  of  70°, 
with  air  night  and  day.  As  the  Muscats  cannot  stand  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
through  21-oz.  glass,  they  must  have  abundance  of  light,  to  lay  on  the  golden 
finish.  Attend  to  inside  borders,  and  wage  incessant  war  with  red-spider. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  See  that  the  borders  in  the  earliest  house  do  not 
become  too  wet  after  the  wood  is  ripe.  Replace  the  lights,  but  give  all  the  air 
possible,  by  leaving  open  both  doors  and  ventilators.  Give  abundance  of  water  to 
trees  swelling  off  fruit  in  late  houses,  and  ply  the  syringe  freely  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  show  signs  of  changing.  Assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  houses 
from  which  the  crop  has  been  gathered  by  the  removal  of  useless  wood ;  wash 
well  with  the  engine.  Watch  for  scale,  and  dress  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound. 

Figs :  The  earliest  trees  from  which  the  second  crop  has  been  gathered  will 
now  require  less  water  at  the  root.  Syringe  the  foliage,  to  keep  it  clean  ;  dress 
with  Gishurst  for  scale,  and  maintain  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  until  the  young 
growths  are  thoroughly  matured.  Trees  swelling-off  second  crops  will  require  a 
large  supply  of  water,  with  free  use  of  the  syringe,  to  keep  down  red-spider. 
Ventilate  freely,  and  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  to  improve  colour  and  flavour. 
Stop  strong  shoots,  and  thin  out  all  useless  growths. 

Hardy  Fruit :  Persevere  with  the  thinning  and  nailing  of  fruit-trees  ;  stop 
the  strongest  shoots,  and  expose  Peaches  and  Nectarines  changing  colour  to  the 

full  influence  of  the  sun.  Stop  second  growths  on  Pears.,  Apples.,  and  Plums  to 

the  second  bud.  Prune  and  protect  Currants.,  also  Morello  Cherries.,  with  net¬ 
ting.  Break-up  old  Strawherry-hedi^.,  and  make  new  plantations  on  rich  ground. 
The  earliest  runners  from  60-sized  pots  will  give  the  finest  fruit  next  season. 
Each  plant  should  have  at  least  half  a  peck  of  strong  virgin  loam.  Remove  old 
Raspherry-coinQs,.,  and  thin  the  young  ones  to  four  or  six  of  the  strongest  when 
the  crop  is  off  ;  tie  loosely  to  the  stakes,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  wind.  See 
that  root-pruned  and  newly-planted  Fruit-trees  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  ; 
if  they  show  signs  of  distress,  syringe  overhead  after  the  sun  is  off.  Attend 

to  the  untying  and  supporting  of  grafts,  and  pinch  the  points  out  of  those 

shoots  which  are  taking  the  lead. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 


Apple . 

J.L.Maictarkne  del, 

Peaseood's.  None  such  . 
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VEGETABLES. 

August  is  not  a  busy  month  in  this  department,  although  plenty  may  always 
be  found  to  do  in  keeping  dowm  weeds  and  using  the  hoe  amongst  growing  crops. 
The  planting  of  Winter  Greens^  Broccoli^  &c.,  should  now  be  ^  brought  to  a  close, 

so  that  if  any  remains  to  be  planted,  it  should  be  done  as  speedily  as  nossible. 
Plant  out  those  sown  for  Coleworts.  last  month,  as  soon  as  the  plants  in  the  seed¬ 
beds  are  ready ;  choose  a  good  rich  piece  of  ground  for  the  planting,  then 
prepare  any  odd  corners,  or  borders  under  fruit-trees,  and  use  up  the  spare  plants, 
for  they  will  come  in  very  useful  at  Christmas,  or  for  spring  greens.  Make  the 
principal  sowing  of  Cahhacje  (suMi  as  iMitchelFs  Matchless,  Yanack,  or  other 
favourite  kinds)  about  the  12th  of  the  montb  ;  these  are  intended  for  the  spring- 
crops.  Sow  Parsley  the  first  week  in  the  month,  choosing  a  sheltered  border  in 
a  dry  situation  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  little  under  trees,  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
hedge  or  close  fence,  on  the  south  side,  as  this  will  be  found  useful  in  the  spring- 
should  a  severe  winter  occur.  Mitchell’s  and  Yeitch’s  splendid  curled  are  among 
the  begt  varieties  of  Parsle3u  Sow'  Lettuce  (such  as  Brown  Cos  and  Hard}'  Cab¬ 
bage)  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  spring  use,  and  plant  out  those  sow'ii  last 
month  in  a  w'arm  situation;  these,  in  all  probabilit}',  wdll  be  useful  in  November. 
Sow  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips  not  later  than  the  10th,  and  some  Early  Stone 
or  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  montb,  for  use  in  the  spring.  Carrots  (Early  Horn) 
intended  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  wdnter  for  spring  use  should  be  sown 
the  beginning  of  the* month,  on  a  w'arm,  dry  border,  wdiere  the  soil  is  light. 

Attend  to  the  earthing  of  the  early  crops  of  Celenp  and  give  the  late  crops 
copious  W'aterings  in  dry  weather.  Plant  out  a  few'  of  the  late-sown  plants  on  a 
north  border,  to  use  foi-  soups  late  in  the  spring.  Sow  ()/»Vnr9  (Tripoli)  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  also  Prickly  S]hnaoh  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Sow' 
Chervil  and  American  Cress  and  small  salad,  according  to  the  supply  required. 
Take  up  Potatos  (Ash-leaf  and  other  early  sorts)  as  they  ripen.  Give  late  Peas 
plenty  of  w'ater  in  dry  weather,  and  clear  aw'ay  the  haulm  wdiere  the  crop  is 
finished.  Cut  herbs  and  collect  seeds  as  they  ripen.  For  Mushroonis^  see  pire- 
vious  directions.  Tomaios  should  be  closely  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  all  useless 
shoots  cut  away  ;  fruit  set  after  this  time  will  not  ripen. 

■  Forcing-ground :  If  Cucwnhers  on  ridges  are  not  doing  satisfactorily,  those 
under  glass  should  not  be  neglected ;  if  the  nights  are  chilly,  the  linings  had 
better  be  renewed,  and  treat  them  in  ever}^  way  as  frame  Cucumbers  (see  ])revious 
directions).  Plant-out  those  sow'ii  last  month,  and  sow  again  for  the  winter  sup¬ 
ply.  Tomatos  under  glass  will  require  plenty  of  w'ater ;  keep  them  w'ell  thinned, 
and  stop  the  shoots  close  to  every  show  for  fruit. — John  Pow'ELL,  Frogmore. 


PEASGOOIPS  NONESUCH  APPLE. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTKATION. 

^'^jHIS  is,  wdthout  doubt,  one  of  the  handsomest  autumn  apples  in  cultivation, 
and  is,  besides,  an  apple  of  good  quality.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Peasgood, 
of  Stamford,  and  w'hen  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  in  September, 
1872,  w'as  aw'arded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Eo3'al  Horticultural  Society.  We  take  Dr.  Hogg’s  description  of  it  from  the 
Fruit  Manual^  w'hich  runs  as  follows  : — “  This  is  very  like  a  very  large  Nonesuch, 
and  not  unlike  the  Blenheim  Pippin  when  well  grow'n.  It  is  large,  3  in.  and  a 
half  wide,  and  Sin.  high,  roundish,  somewhat  oblate,  and  very  handsome.  The 
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skin  is  yellow,  overspread  on  the  sunny  side  with  red,  and  copiously  streaked 
with  bright  darker  crimson  streaks.  Eye  very  large  and  open,  set  in  a  deep 
round  and  even  basin,  and  with  short  stunted  calyx.  Stalk  short,  deeply-inserted. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  an  agreeably  acid  flavour.  A  fine 
culinary  and  dessert  apple.’’  This  noble-looking  Apple  has  been  recently  sent 
out  b}^  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  of  Stamford.  Besides  the  Certificate  at  South 
Kensington  above  referred  to,  it  gained  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Show  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  September,  1874. — T.  Moore. 


GEONOMA  CAEDERI. 

(^JfmS  very  elegant  Palm  has  recently  been  introduced  to  our  collections  from 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  through  his  collector,  Mr. 
Carder.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bull’s  .description : — A 
splendid  stove  Palm,  of  a  very  ornamental  character,  with  erect,  strongly- 
ribbed  leaves.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  without  spines,  flat  on  the  upper, 
rounded  and  asperous  on  the  lower  face,  with  the  angles  acute.  The  lamina,  or 
leaf-blade,  is  pinnately  parted,  the  segments  unequal  in  width,  varying  from 
about  half-an-inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  while  the  upper  part  is  con¬ 
fluent  into  a  broad  bilobed  apex.  It  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  the 
collector  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  this  country. — T.  Moore. 


CURRANTS,  RED  AND  WHITE. 


SOMEWHAT  extensive  collection  of  Red  and  White  Currants,  got  together 
at  Chiswick,  has  been  studied  and  reported  on  by  Mr.  Barron,  with  the 
result,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  of  reducing  the  number  of  reputedly  distinct 
kinds  considerably,  and  of  choice  sorts  still  more.  Mr.  Barron’s  report  is 
based  on  the  crop  of  1875.  There  is,  he  remarks,  perhaps  no  class  of  fruits  in 
ordinary  cultivation  in  this  country  in  which  so  much  confusion  exists  in  regard  to , 
their  nomenclature,  or  their  distinctive  merits,  as  in  that  of  Currants.  Names 
exist  in  plentiful  variety,  but  the  fruits  of  all  the  kinds  are  very  similar,  so  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  varieties  may  vary  to  some 
extent  as  to  the  size  of  the  bunches,  berries,  their  colour,  cropping  qualities,  &c. ; 
but  as  these  are  considerably  affected  by  cultivation,  situation,  &:c.,  their,  com¬ 
parative  and  distinctive  merits  can  only  be  ascertained  when  all  the  varieties  are 
grown  together  under  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the  present  instance.  The  col¬ 
lection,  consisting  of  forty-five  reputedly  distinct  varieties,  was  got  together  from 
various  quarters,  and  represents  the  most  of  the  names  to  be  met  with  in  English 


nurseries,  and  a  few  of  the  French.  Altogether  there  exist  about  sixty  distinct 
names  as  applied  to  the  Red  Currants,  and  about  fifteen  to  the  Whites. 

The  classification  is  based  chiefly  on  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  their 
foliage,  habit  of  growth,  &c.  This  is  very  decided,  distinct,  and  easily  to  be  recog¬ 
nised.  The  typical  names  adopted  may  not  in  every  instance  be  correct,  but  the 
varieties  given  as  synonyms  are  all  identical  the  one  with  the  other  as  they  have 
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Geonoma  Carderi  (see  p.  182). 


been  received  by  the  Society.  There  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  any  of  the 
varieties  by  their  fruit  alone. 

Red  Currants. 

1.  Red  Dutch  :  syn.,  Fertile,  Fertile  d’Angleterre,  Fertile  de  Pallaau,  Fertile  de  Bertin, 
La  Hative,  Hative  do  Bertin,  Bertin  No.  9,  Belle  de  St.  Gilles,  Chenonceaux,  Grosse  Rouge 
de  Boulogne,  Queen  Victoria,  Red  Grape. — This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A 
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most  abundant  bearer  and  ripening  early.  The  bundles  are  long  and  the  berries  large,  full, 
and  juicy,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  and  somewhat  slender  habit  of 
growth,  never  attaining  a  large  size.  The  leaves  broad  and  flat,  deep  green,  having  a  sort 
of  metallic  glaucous  hue,  which  renders  it  in  appearance  quite  distinct.  The  synonyms  here 
given  are  all  referable  to  this  variety,  which  is  the  one  generally  grown  and  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Red  Dutch. 

2.  Knight’s  Large  Red:  syn,,  Knight’s  Sweet  Red,  Goliath,  Fielder’s  Red,  Palmer’s  Late 
Red,  Pitmaston  Red,  Pitmaston  Prolific,  Large  Sweet  Red,  Bertin  No.  1,  Dancer’s  Selected. 
— This  variety  is  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Red  Dutch.  It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer.  The 
bunches  are  long,  and  produced  in  immense  clusters.  Berries  of  medium  size,  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  The  plant  is  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  the  shoots  growing  mostly  erect. 
Leaves  pale  green,  rather  small,  somewhat  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.  This 
variety  is  the  one  in  most  general  cultivation  in  the  market  gardens  around  London,  having 
probably  been  selected  for  its  fine  vigorous  constitution.  Messrs.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  sent 
fruiting  branches  of  this  variety  as  the  true  Red  Dutch  Currant  as  grown  in  Holland. 

3.  Old  Red:  syn..  Rouge  Commune. — This  greatly  resembles  the  preceding.  The  plant  is 
of  most  robust  growth,  but  a  poor  cropper,  and  with  small  berries.  It  is  most  probably  the 
original  stock  from  which  Knight’s  Large  Red  the  present  common  variety,  has  been  selected. 

4.  Red  Cherry  :  syn.,  La  Versaillaise. — The  berries  of  this  variety  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  almost  like  small  Cherries,  but  they  are  produced  very  sparingly,  the  bunches 
frequently  consisting  of  only  one  berry,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  berries  on  a  plant.  The 
plant  is  of  a  gross  spreading  habit  of  growth.  The  shoots  pale,  very  gross.  Leaves  very 
large,  broad,  deep  green.  It  is  unsuited  for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  shoot.s, 
from  their  gross  nature,  break  off  easily,  and  so  no  plant  is  formed.  The  buds  do  not 
break  freely  after  pruning.  Grown  against  a  wall  it  is  more  satisfactory. 

5.  Houghton  Seedling  :  syn.,  Houghton  Castle,  Orangefield. — This  is  a  late  variety, 
the  berries  of  medium  size,  deep  red,  and  rather  acid.  Bunches  long,  produced  in  very 
thick  clusters.  A  most  abundant  cropper.  The  plant  is  of  a  very  robust,  close-growing, 
sturdy,  stubby  habit,  very  rarely  producing  long  shoots.  The  leaves  are  small,  deep  dark 
green,  somewhat  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.  Very  distinct.  This  variety, 
from  its  close  compact  habit  of  growth  and  stui’dy  constitution,  is  very  suitable  for  gi'owing 
in  exposed  situations  and  for  training  as  an  espalier  or  pyramid. 

G.  Gondoutn  :  syn.,  Raby  Castle,  May’s  Victoria,  Imp^riale  Rouge,  D’Hollande  a  grappes 
longues. — This  is  a  remarkably  strong-growing  late  variety.  The  bunches  are  very  long. 
Berries  largo  or  above  medium  size,  of  a  bright  red  colour  with  a  sharp  acidity.  As  a  bearer 
it  is  only  medium.  The  plant  is  of  a  most  robust  growth,  soon  forming  large  bushes.  Shoots 
strong,  reddish.  Leaves  large,  dark  green,  with  reddish  veinings,  flat,  deeply  cut,  veiy  showy, 
and  very  distinct.  The  flowers  have  also  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  Currants 
to  ripen,  and  hangs  well  on  the  plants  afterwards.  The  plant,  from  its  strong  vigoi’ous  growth, 
is  very  suitable  for  growing  as  a  standard  or  large  bush. 

7.  Verrieres  Rouge. — This  appears  to  be  a  compact  dwarf-growing  form  of  the 
Gondouiu. 

8.  Mallow-leaved  :  syn.,  New  Sweet  Red. — This  is  a  strong-growing  late  variety. 
Bunches  long.  Berries  small,  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Late  in  ripening,  and  a  somewhat  poor 
cropper.  The  plant  is  of  very  distinct  appearance,  strong,  tall-growing,  Avith  pale  shoots. 
Leaves  large,  flat,  soft,  downy  like  a  Mallowq  of  a  pale  green  colour,  sometimes  like  the 
Black  Currant. 

9.  Lace-leaved  :  syn.,  Largo  Sweet  Red,  Large  Red,  D’Hollande  a  feuille  bordde. — A 
fine,  compact-growing,  bushy  variety'.  Bunches  of  a  medium  size.  Berries  medium,  of  a 
pale  rod  colour.  A  most  abundant  bearer.  Shoots  dark,  spreading.  Leaves  dark  green 
with  a  glaucous  hue,  and  the  greater  portion,  more  especially  those  in  the  shade,  having  a 
narrow  silver  lacing  or  border,  giving  the  plants  a  slightly  variegated  appearance.  A  very 
excellent  good-habited  variety. 

10.  Cut-leaved  :  syn.,  Feuille  laciniee,  Eyatt  Nova. — Plant  of  somewhat  slender 
spreading  growth.  Bunches  of  medium  size.  Berries  small,  of  a  pale  red.  A  very  poor 
cropper.  Leaves  small,  deeply  cut,  or  laciniated  and  pointed,  rendering  it  very  distinct  in 
appearance. 

11.  Variegated;  syn.,  Feuille  panach^e. — This  is  a  variegated-leaved  form  of  the 
conimon  Red.  A  poor  cropper.  The  leaves  are  prettily  variegated  on  their  appearance  in 
spring,  but  soon  become  dull  and  dingy. 

12.  Striped-fruited. — This  in  appearance  resembles  the  common  Red.  Berries  small, 
pale  in  colour,  with  one  or  two  darker  stripes,  rather  pretty.  A  very  poor  cropper.  The 
Gloire  des  Sablons  is  stated  to  bo  a  White  variety,  prettily  striped  with  red.  At  Chiswick  it 
proved  the  same  as  Gondouin. 
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13.  Champagne  :  syn.,  Couleur  do  Chair.—This  is  reinarkable  on  account  of  the  colour 
of  the  berries,  which  are  pale  flesh,  and  their  sweet  flavour  being  exactly  similar  to  the 
White  varieties.  Bunches  short.  Berries  small.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  bushy  habit  and 
robust.  Leaves  broad,  flat,  having  tho  appearance  of  the  Red  Dutch.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer.  A  desirable  variety. 

White  Currants. 

14.  Common  White  :  syn.,  Blanche  Commune. — Plant  of  dwarf  bushy  habit.  Leaves 
small,  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  their  appearance.  Bunches  small ;  berries  small. 

15.  Wilmot’s  Large  White:  syn.,  Blanche  d’Angleterre. — Plant  of  free,  somewhat 
erect  growth.  Leaves  largo,  flat.  Bunch  of  medium  size.  Berries  large,  white.  A  good 
cropper. 

16.  WiHTE  Dutch  :  syn.,  Blanche  d’Hollande. — Plant,  leaves,  &c.,  of  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  the  Red  Dutch — dwarf,  compact,  bushy.  Bunches  large ;  berries  large,  or 
very  large,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  very  fine,  juicy,  and  sweet.  A  great  cropper. 

— A.  F.  Barron,  Chiswich. 


THE  AURICULA. 

Chapter  IV. — Work  for  the  Month. — Propagation  by  Offsets. 

FLOEIST’S  delight  in  his  plants  is  by  no  means  caused  and  measured 
merely  by  the  duration  of  their  bloom.  That  is  only  one  bright  episode 
in  a  round  of  pleasures  that  last  and  vary  throughout  the  year.  Hence, 
o  oftentimes  beyond  the  bloom  will  gather  brother-florists  round  a  friend’s 
collection ;  and  there  is  always  something  fresh  to  communicate  or  to  note,  some 
aim  to  plan  out,  some  failure  to  fathom,  perhaps  something  to  teach,  and  always 
a  little  to  learn. 

So,  throughout  these  papers  do  I  seek  to  hold,  so  far  as  possible,  a  living  and 
connected  companionship  with  all  florist  readers  ;  and  in  the  reality  of  such  feel¬ 
ings  would  I  go  with  them  in  imagination,  each  time  we  meet  so  silently  in  these 
pages,  to  the  plants  within  my  sight,  that  we  may  see  them  together  in  a  mind’s- 
eye  view,  and  watch  them  change. 

About  a  month  after  the  longest,  as  after  the  shortest  day,  the  Auricula 
enters  upon  the  periods  of  its  most  active  growth.  Summer  and  winter  are 
opposite  extremes,  and  in  these  it  rests  ;  spring  and  autumn  are  more  alike  in 
their  moderated  temperature  and  medium  length  of  days ;  and  so  it  seems  very 
natural  that  a  spring  flower  like  the  Auricula  should  find  in  autumn  a  second 
spring^a  congenial  time,  reminding  it  of  its  happiest  days. 

It  will  be  pleasant  by-and-by  to  see  our  favourite  in  foliage  fresh  and  green, 
when  other  leaves  are  turning  sere,  when  the  richness  of  the  year  is  gone,  when 
all  the  harvest-sheaves  are  gathered  in,  and  the  rough  hedge-rows,  the  wild-birds’ 
orchards,  are  reddening  with  their  store  of  winter  fruits. 

The  autumn  dress  of  the  Auricula,  which  is  its  third  change  of  raiment  in 
the  year,  is  very  beautiful.  The  plants  come  again  into  fine  distinct  character, 
and  the  latest  of  this  foliage  will  remain  to  form  the  winter  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  is,  like  all  its  other  dresses,  well  fitted  for  the  season  of  its  wear,  the  short, 
thick  leaves  being  exactly  constituted  for  enduring  cold. 

The  plants  should  all  have  been  repotted  by  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
even  with  the  latest  operators ;  and  where  this  was  done  in  May,  the  plants 
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appear  to  be  now  a  clear  marcb  ahead,  for  they  are  fast  established,  and  able  to 
go  on  with  all  the  ease  of  feeling  perfectly  at  home. 

One  objection  put  forth  against  early  potting  is  that  before  the  next  bloom 
the  soil  will  have  grown  impoverished  by  repeated  waterings,  but  this  disturb¬ 
ing  vision  only  haunts  the  dreamy  sleep  of  theory  ;  it  is  no  reality  in  the  open, 
living  day  of  practice,  and  it  implies  an  amount  of  water-treatment  such  as 
Auriculas  never  want. 

As  they  start  into  growth,  they  may  be  watered  more  freely  again,  but  always 
with  moderation,  and  a  feeling  of  relief  when  a  break  in  the  weather,  or  dull 
quiet  days,  lessening  evaporation,  make  this  duty  light.  Attend  to  perfect 
cleanliness  from  green-fly  ;  still  watch  for  mischievous  maggot  at  the  heart,  and 
hatching  of  green  caterpillars  from  eggs,  which  perhaps  some  thoughtless  butter¬ 
fly,  in  mistaken  kindness,  has  placed  here,  instead  of  upon  the  cabbages.  Clean 
the  pots  from  green  slime,  and  keep  the  soil  sweet  by  light  stirrings,  so  that 
neither  weeds  nor  moss  can  grow. 

Auriculas  are  propagated  by  offsets,  for  more  stock  of  existing  varieties,  and 
by  seed  for  hopes  of  new  and  better  ones.  There  are  several  types  or  forms  of 
increase  by  young  plants, — first,  the  sucker  thrown  up  from  below,  and  born 
like  a  foal,  long  in  the  leg  ;  next,  the  offset  proper,  formed  on  the  neck  of  the 
plant,  or  sometimes  between  the  foliage  near  the  crown,  where  such  offspring  is 
often  very  stout  and  succulent ;  and  lastly,  by  natural  division  of  the  heart  into 
two  or  more  heads. 

Of  all  these  forms  of  increase,  the  sucker  is  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
ready  to  take  off  as  soon  as  it  possesses  two  or  three  leaves,  and  is  often  found 
ready-rooted  ;  while  even  if  it  is  not,  the  stem  is  very  kindly,  and  soon  strikes, 
and  the  little  thing  soon  grows  on  into  a  plant. 

The  neck  offset  is  fit  for  removal  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  a  leaf  or  two,  and  has 
thereby  a  slight  neck  or  heel,  from  which  it  will  root. 

Thick  offsets  at  the  crown  must  be  left  till  they  are  similarly  ready,  by 
which  time  they  are  often  rather  large,  with  perhaps  a  root. 

Where  the  heart  has  split,  I  wait  till  I  can  cut  each  division  off  with  a 
rooted  portion  of  the  old  stem,  when  they  grow  on  as  independent  plants,  that 
will  do  well  when  they  get  established  with  roots  from  their  own  particular  stem. 

Old-school  growers  recommended  fixed  times,  such  as  spring  and  autumn,  for 
removal  of  offsets.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  slow-train  rule,  involving  some 
delay,  some  loss  of  power  to  the  mother-plant,  whose  resources  are  drawn  upon 
by  large  unweaned  offspring ;  and  a  loss  of  opportunity  to  the  young  plant  itself, 
which  may  be  suffering  from  being  drawn  up  under  the  shade  of  parental  foliage, 
and  which  in  all  respects  gets  on  better  alone,  when  once  fit  to  make  its  own  way 
in  the  vegetable  world.  Unrooted  offsets  may  be  struck  in  the  same  soil  as  the 
old  plants  grow  in,  and  are  fond  of  being  round  the  sides  of  small  pots.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  with  allowance  of  air  when  the 
wind  is  down,  and  at  night  the  benefit  of  the  dew* 
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My  own  practice  is  always  to  keep  an  eye  upon  offsets,  to  remove  them  as 
soon  as  ready.  Their  nature  is  so  colonial  and  progressive,  that  this  may 
virtually  be  done  at  any  time,  though  least  of  all,  of  course,  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  But  I  have  had  to  remove  them  even  then,  and  keeping  them  carefully 
under  a  small  glass,  they  have  rooted  and  grown  on  in  the  spring. — F.  D. 
Hoener,  Kirkhy  Malzeard^  Ripon. 


POLYPODIUM  (PHEGOPTEPIS)  DIANiE. 


HIS  noble  fern,  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
is  found  wild  only  in  St.  Helena,  where  it  has  been  gathered  in  dense  woods 
on  Diana’s  Peak.  It  is  an  evergreen  fern  of  spreading  habit,  growing 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  stout  ascending  caudex,  clothed 
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with  coarse  scales ;  from  this  arise  the  stout  stipes,  a  span  to  fourteen  inches 
high,  furnished  thickly  with  large  broad  ovate  acuminate  brown  scales,  intermixed 
with  smaller  ones,  which  are  continued  up  the  rachis.  The  fronds  are  ample, 
broad  ovate,  of  herbaceous  texture,  glabrous  on  the  upper,  downy  on  the  lower 
surface,  pinnated  below,  pinnatifid  above ;  the  pinnae  broad,  horizontal ;  the 
pinnules  or  segments  large,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  more  or 
less  obtuse,  with  the  margins  entire  or  serrated.  The  sori  are  rather  irregularly 
scattered.  The  fronds  are  spreading,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  bold  pictorial 
effect.  It  will  make  a  fine  ornamental  fern  for  large  houses,  and  for  exhibition 
purposes. — T.  Moore. 


'(V  w 


SELECT  DOUBLE  PYKETHKUMS. 

a  few  years  ago,  M.  Themisterri,  of  Belgium,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  trying  experiments  with  a  view  to  improve  several  kinds  of  wild 
flowers,  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  a  large 
single-flowered  Pyrethrum,  marking  a  certain  stage  of  improvement  up 
to  that  point,  I  dare  say  that  neither  imagined  the  wonderful  advance  which 
has  since  occurred  on  M.  Themisterri’s  work.  Mr.  Salter,  with  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  great  results  with  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  other  flowers,  set  to  work  with  the  Pyrethrum.  Then  it  was  of 
a  distinct  shade  of  bright  rose  in  colour,  and  having  the  yellow  centre  common 
to  most  other  composite  flowers.  M.  Themisterri  had  laboured  to  get  depth  of 
colour  intO'  the  Pyrethrum,  and  had  succeeded.  Mr.  Salter  continued  this  work, 
but  was  also  led  to  think  that  a  race  of  double  flowers  might  result ;  for  it  was 
observed  that  immediate  generations  of  flowers  showed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  small  yellow  florets  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  to  lengthen  and  become  quilled, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  German  Aster,  and  seed  saved  from  these  produced  flowers 
showing  a  still  greater  tendency  towards  the  double  form  ;  and  Mr.  Salter  lived 
to  produce  a  race  of  double  flowers  of  great  size,  fullness,  and  beauty.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Continental  florists  had  been  pushing  on  the  work  of  improvement, 
and  they  also  have  succeeded  in  raising  flowers  characterised  by  massive  beauty 
and  rich  colouring  ;  and  indeed,  our  newest  and  best  flowers  are  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  obtained  from  the  Continent. 

The  Double  Pyrethrum  is  a  plant  of  a  very  hardy  character,  remaining 
unharmed  through  a  severely  cold,  as  well  as  an  unduly  wet,  winter.  The 
plants  then  can  stand  out  all  the  year  round,  but  the  slugs  regard  them  as  a 
delicious  morsel,  and  feed  upon  them  in  autumn  and  spring.  If  there  is  any 
convenient  shelter  near,  the  slugs  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  when  requiring  food 
sally  forth  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  marauder,  and  eagerly  devour  the  leaves. 
The  cultivator  must  therefore  turn  his  attention  to  warding  off  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  thinning  its  ranks  by  capture.  The  Pyrethrum  will  thrive  in 
a  good  loam,  enriched  with  manure  and  leaf-soil ;  at  the  time  a  plantation  is 
made  the  soil  should  be  well  dug,  and  the  fertilising  material  deeply  dug  into  it. 
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In  the  case  of  a  permanent  bed,  a  dressing  of  manure  should  be  forked  into  the 
soil  about  the  plants  in  October,  and  a  top-dressing  of  decayed  leaves  given  in 
spring. 

The  Pyrethrum  can  be  readily  propagated  by  taking  off  the  little  side-shoots, 
and  making  cuttings  of  them.  This  should  be  done  about  August  or  early  in 
September,  and  the  cuttings  placed  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  singly  in 
pots.  They  would  then  make  nice  plants  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in 
spring.  It  is  safer  to  do  this  at  that  time  of  year,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
plants  being  destroyed  by  slugs. 

My  note-book  supplies  the  following  varieties  as  comprehending  some  of  the 
best  in  cultivation: — Annie  Holborn,  white,  lilac-blush  centre,  very  double; 
Brennus,  clear  rosy  purple,  fine ;  Delicatissima,  lively  rose,  dwarf  habit,  extra 
fine ;  Haage  et  Schmidt,  rich  rosy  red,  orange  centre,  very  fine  and  showy ; 
Hermann  Stenger,  rosy  lilac,  finely  quilled,  very  double ;  Jean  d’Arc,  blush,  large 
flowers,  extra  fine  ;  Le  Dante,  bright  crimson,  very  fine  ;  Miss  Plinke,  rosy  pink, 
very  double  ;  ModMe,  bright  rose,  large  and  fine  ;  Paul  Journu,  lilac-rose,  dwarf 
and  fine  ;  Progress,  dark  red,  very  fine  ;  Eeine  de  Mohilla,  blush  rose,  very  fine  ; 
Eoseum  album,  rosy  purple,  white  centre,  very  double  ;  Virginale,  very  large, 
pure  white  ;  and  Virgo  Marie,  also  pure  white,  very  double,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding.  This  list  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  the  foregoing 
represents  the  cream  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  Double  Pyrethrum  makes  an  excellent  pot-plant,  but  its  proper  position 
is  the  open  border.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  strongest  of  the  autumn-struck 
cuttings  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  shifted  into  a  larger-sized  pot  in 
early  spring,  and  grown  on  into  size  to  flower  in  the  summer. — E.  Dean,  Ealing, 
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HE  Exliihitioii  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  19  and  20  was  a 
very  pleasing  one,  owing  to  the  taste  in  grouping  their  exhibits  displayed 
by  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Turner,  and  others :  notwithstanding,  moreover,  that  the 
Eoses  had  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  plants  generally  bore 


rather  the  misceilaneous  than  the  specimen  character.  The  competition  for  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
Fruit  Prizes  and  for  Messrs.  Carter’s  and  Messrs.  Sutton’s  Vegetable  Prizes  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  brought  together  the  best  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  has  lately  been  seen  in 
London.  A  specially  interesting  part  of  the  show  was  the  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  for 
which  the  Society  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  labour  of  our  friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell.  Upwards  of  450  blooms  wore  produced,  the  contributors  being  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough ;  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Catley,  Bath ;  Mr.  Doiiglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whit- 
bourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford ;  Mr.  J.  Hines,  Ipswich  ;  and  Mr.  Dodwell  and  ]Mr.  Buxton, 
of  Clapham,  London.  In  addition  to  the  classes  of  12  blooms,  for  which  the  Society  offered 
prizes,  24  blooms  of  Carnations  and  24  of  Picotees  were  contributed  respectively  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Mr.  Hoopei’,  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  For  twelve  Carnations  in  the  Open  Class,  four  com¬ 
petitors  appeared,  viz.,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  the  awards 
going  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  given.  The  flowers  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mx-. 
Douglas  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  meidt,  largo  and  well  marked,  Mr.  Douglas  clearly 
falling  into  the  second  place,  from  some  little  faults  of  management,  which  further  experience 
will  probably  rectify  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  we  do  not  doubt  Mi*.  Douglas  will  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  any  competition.  Mi*.  Turner’s  flowers  consisted  of  Flora’s  Garland,  Trium¬ 
phant,  Guardsman,  Sybil  (ex.  ex.),  -Mrs.  Holland,  Florence  Nightingale,  Lord  Rancliffej 
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Lord  Clifton,  fine,  Janies  Taylor  (ex.  ex.),  Mars,  very  fine,  a  good  Ajax  and 
Clipper,  a  new  S.F.  extra.  Taken  altogether,  this  was  a  fine  stand  of  flowers,  well- 
grown,  well-preserved,  and  excellently  set  up.  Mr.  Douglas  had  Mr.  Hextall,  E.F.,  Earl  of 
Wilton,  Isaac  Wilkinson,  Lose  of  Stapleford,  Sportsman,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Rifleman,  James  Merryweather,  Dreadnought,  John  Bayley,  and  Lord  Lewisham.  Mr.  Hines 
was  third,  with  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Sybil,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Sarah  Payne  (extra),  Superb, 
Guardsman,  Falconbridge,  James  Merryweather,  Rainbow,  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Count  Pauline, 
and  Marshal  Ney.  In  the  Open  class  for  Picotees  the  same  competitors  appeared,  the  awards 
going  in  the  same  order,  except  that  Mr.  Buxton’s  Picotees  beat  those  of  Mr.  Hines.  Mr. 
Turner’s  flowers  were  Rival  Purple,  Miss  Frowd,  Miss  Wood,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  All¬ 
croft,  Cynthia,  Mrs.  Niven,  Mrs.  Bower,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Ethel,  and  Miss  Small. 
Mr.  Douglas  had  Mrs.  Fordham,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Mrs.  Keynes,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mary,  Purity, 
Juliana,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Ethel,  Picco,  Ganymede,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.  Buxton 
showed  fine  blooms  of  Empress  Eugenie,  Wm.  Summers,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Niven, 
Edith  Dombrain,  John  Smith,  Leonora,  and  others  already  enumerated.  In  the 
Amateurs’  class,  for  12  Carnations,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  for  John 
Keet,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Lord),  a  new  and  fine  Rose-Flake,  Falconbridge, 
Squire  Meynell,  James  Merryweather,  Admiral  Curzon,  E.  S.  Dodwell  (Bower),  R.F.,  John 
Bayley,  Lord  Raglan,  Premier,  and  Eccentric  Jack.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  with  Mr.  Hextall, 
Isaac  Wilkinson,  Lord  Rancliffe,  Rose  of  Stapleford,  Rifleman,  Earl  of  Stamford,  James 
Merryweather,  W.  Cooper,  True  Briton,  Annihilator,  Marshal  Ney,  and  Lord  Lewisham. 
Third,  Mr.  Catley,  Bath.  In  the  same  class,  for  12  Picotees,  the  first  prize  also  went  to  Mr.  E. 
S.  Dodwell,  for  Pi’incess  of  Wales,  MissLee,Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Juliana,  Mary,  Mrs.  Summers, 
Edith  Dombain,  J.  B.  Bryant,  John  Smith,  Alice,  Minnie,  and  Alliance.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
second,  -with  Mrs.  Fordham,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs,  Keynes,  Admiration,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Ethel, 
Obadiah,  Mary,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Hornby,  Picco,  and  Mrs.  Allcroft.  Third,  Mr.  Catley, 
Bath.  The  flowers  produced  by  Mr.  Douglas  were  larger  than  those  from  Mr.  Dodwell, 
but  suffered  seriously  from  faults  of  management,  being  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  tube 
and  card,  and  evidently  they  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  bloomed  on  a  card.  When 
these  little  matters  are  remedied,  we  venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Douglas  will  take  high  rank 
amongst  the  cultivators  of  these  lovely  flowers.  The  judges  -were  the  Rev,  F.  D.  Horner,  of 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon,  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lord,  Todmorden, 
and  Messrs.  Rudd  and  Bower,  of  Bradford. 

-  She  great  horticultural  wonder,  the  Grape  Tree  of  Ten  Thousand 

Clusters,  better  known  as  the  Mammoth  Grape  Vine  of  Montecito,  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California,  is  said  to  be  the  most  celebrated  natural  curiosity  in  the  world.  It 

has  been  described  as  the  largest  and  most  prolific  Vine  the  world  ever  produced,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  though  it  must  bo  remembered  that  history  furnishes  instances  of  very 
large  vines.  For  instance,  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ravenna  were  made  out  of  Vine 
planks,  said  to  have  been  12  ft,  long  and  15  in.  wide.  The  columns  of  Juno’s  Temple,  Meta- 
pont,  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  city  of  Apollonium,  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
vine ;  and  yet,  from  what  we  can  learn,  none  of  these  vines  were  equal  in  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions  to  this  great  tree.  In  the  Old  World  there  is  the  noted  Vine  of  Hampton  Court,  about 
200  years  old,  and  grown  under  glass ;  yet  the  diameter  of  the  body  or  trunk  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  English  vine  is  only  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
Montecito  monster.  The  annual  yield  of  the  English  vine  is  only  from  1,4001b.  to  2,0001b. 
of  grapes,  while  this  California  tree,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  produced  yearly  from 
7,500  to  10,000  clusters,  equal  to  over  G  tons,  or  10,0001b.  of  excellent  Mission  Grapes.  At 
a  public  meeting  held  on  September  0,  1875,  by  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  statement  of 
the  history  of  the  vine,  and  resolutions  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  its  death  were  adopted. 
It  was  from  60  to  100  years  old,  and  covered  over  12,000  square  feet  of  ground.  The  branches 
spread  around  the  trunk  in  all  directions,  forming  a  most  beautiful  tree.  A  large  dancing 
floor  was  erected  by  the  Spanish  under  one  side  of  it,  and  it  is  said  that  3,000  people  could 
be  seated  under  its  wide-spreading  branches.  Its  trunk  is  immense,  the  largest  circumference 
8  ft.  from  the  ground  being  5^  ft.,  so  that  it  well  merits  the  title  of  “  The  Grape  Tree  of  Ten 
Thousand  Clusters.” 

-  ®HE  number  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  as  Orchards^  Market  Gardens^ 

Nurseries^  and  Woods  in  Great  Britain  is,  according  to  a  recent  Parliamentary 
return,  as  follows : — Orchards,  154,584 ;  market  gardens,  38,957  ;  nursery 

grounds,  12,042  ;  woods  and  coppices,  2,187,078.  The  counties  in  England  whose  acreage  in 
orchards  exceeds  20,000  are  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Somersetshire ;  those  whoso 
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acreage  is  over  10,000  are  Gloucester,  Kent,  and  Worcester.  The  acreage  for  market 
gardens  is  largest  in  Middlesex,  viz.,  5,221  acres;  next  comes  Essex,  with  4,110  ;  then  Kent, 
with  4,028  ;  all  the  other  counties  are  far  behind,  those  adjacent  to  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  having  naturally  the  largest  acreage.  The  acreage  per  county 
occupied  as  nursery-ground  for  growing  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  varies  from  10  acres  in  Rutland¬ 
shire,  and  12  in  Bedfordshire,  to  1,334  in  Surrey,  this  latter  county  having  by  so  much  the 
largest  acreage  that  even  Kent,  the  next  on  the  list,  has  only  618  acres ;  Middlesex  has  592 
acres,  Sussex  has  493  acres,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  471,  Derby,  402,  Essex,  415, 
Cheshire,  426.  While  the  total  acreage  in  England  of  orchards  is  150,600,  and  in  Wales, 
2,535,  in  Scotland  it  is  only  1,449 — an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  influence  of  climate.  There 
are  35,364  acres  of  market  gardens  in  England  against  712  in  Wales,  and  2,881  in  Scotland ; 
9,837  acres  of  nursery-ground  in  England,  463  in  Wales,  and  1,742  in  Scotland  ;  1,325,765 
acres  of  woodland  in  England,  126,823  in  Wales,  and  734,490  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the 
nurseries  have  an  acreage  of  530  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  198  in  Aberdeen,  115  in 
Dumfries,  105  in  Forfar,  111  in  Ayr,  and  100  in  Perth.  All  the  other  counties  have  an 
acreage  below  100,  while  several  have  none  at  all. 

-  Bause,  tlie  manager  of  Mr.  Wills’  Nursery,  at  Anerley,  in  Surrey, 

lias  been  very  successful  in  raising  Lapagerias  from  Cuttings — a  fact  wliicli  it 

is  very  useful  to  know  in  the  case  of  the  yet  rare  white  variety  (L.  r.  alhiflorci). 

They  are  put  in  about  the  month  of  October,  and  are  made  from  well-ripened  wood,  each 
cutting  having  either  one  or  two  leaves,  and  they  are  then  put  in  48-sized  pots,  about  twelve 
in  a  pot.  A  sandy  soil,  made  up  of  peat  and  loam,  the  former  in  good  proportion,  is  used, 
and  when  filled  the  pots  are  put  by  in  a  shady  place,  and  no  heat  is  required  to  assist  the 
cuttings  to  strike.  They  commence  to  root  about  the  following  May,  and  by  October  following 
they  have  made  shoots  4  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  are  well  established.  Then  they  are 
potted  off,  and  grown  on  into  size.  The  Lapageria  can  also  be  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
same  way  as  Carnations  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  good  plants  with  several  shoots,  a  number  of 
them  can  be  layered  at  a  time  ;  they  root  in  about  nine  months.  Large  plants  are  much 
more  quickly  made  by  layers,  but  the  advantage  of  propagating  by  cuttings  is,  that  a  greater 
number  of  plants  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

-  bearing  on  the  Hardiness  of  EiLcalgpti^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 

specimen  of  E.  viminalis  (so  named  by  Mr.  Bentham),  exists  in  the  gardens  at 

Whittinghame,  East  Lothian.  It  was  grown  from  seed  sown  about  thirty  years 

ago,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1861  had  attained  the  height  of  about  25  ft.,  being  then  a  very 
symmetrical  tree.  During  the  spring  of  that  year  it  got  nipped  with  the  frost,  and  was  cut 
‘  over  at  about  9  ft.  from  the  ground.  Eventually  it  threw  out  several  shoots.  The  original 
plant  is  now  between  48  ft.  and  50  ft.  high,  the  main  or  old  stem,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
which  is  the  smallest  part  of  it,  is  7  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference,  and  the  main  branch,  issuing 
from  near  the  top  of  the  old  stem,  is  4  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference. 

-  ilN  Lathyrus  Drummondii  we  gain  a  fine  red  everlasting  pea.  The 

flowers  are  of  a  bright  carmine-red  hue,  several  flowers  being  borne  on  the  stalks 

which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaf-shoots.  It  is  grown  by  Mr.  Green,  Hill- 

field  Nurseries,  Reigate,  who  states  it  is  very  scarce.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  requires  a 
cool,  shady,  and  somewhat  sheltered  position,  as  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  tarnish  the  pecu- 
•  liar  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  a  selectjcollection  of  hardy  perennials. 

-  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Sta7idish^  painted  for  the  subscribers  as  a 

memorial  tribute,  has  been  made  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Bindley  Library  by 
the  committee,  and  will  be,  like  the  Bindley  Library  and  the  Veitch  and  Eivers 
portraits,  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

.  V  .  - 

^ ^  best  variety  of  Py^'etlmm  I'oseum  which  we  have  seen  bears  the 

name  of  Haage  et  Schmidt ;  it  has  full  double  flower-heads,  the  florets  of  which 

are  symmetrically  disposed,  of  a  deep  crimson,  somewhat  paler  towards  the 

centres  When  well  grdwn,  it  is  a  very  excellent  and  showy  sorts  Messrsj  Rollisson  and 
Sons  showed  it  in  fine  bloom  at  Manchester. 
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-  Ht  is  stated  that  the  fine  group  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums  shown  this 

season  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  were  all  worked  on 

bottoms  of  the  large-flowered  kinds.  This  is  done  when  the  stocks  have  several 

strong  branches,  and  the  result  is  found,  not  only  in  a  more  robust  growth  in  the  fancy 
kinds,  but  also  in  greater  longevity.  The  plants  in  question  were  about  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
perfect  in  form,  and  finely  flowered. 

-  ^CCOEDING  to  some  statistics  given  in  the  Bevue  de  V Horticulture  Belge^ 

oOG  medals  were  given  at  the  late  Brussels  International  Exhibition^  of  which  six 

were  taken  by  German  exhibitors,  thirty-eight  by  Englishmen,  six  by  French 

exhibitors,  twenty-eight  by  the  Dutch,  while  one  went  to  Portugal,  making  in  all  seventy- 
nine  medals  of  various  descriptions  awarded  to  foreigners.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
medals  were  taken  by  Belgian  exhibitors,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ten  went  to  Ghent, 
seventy-one  to  Brussels,  fifteen  to  Antwerp,  thirteen  to  Li^ge,  and  the  remainder  to  various 
other  towns. 

-  She  following  plan  for  preserving  the  Colours  of  Dried  Flowers  has 

been  recommended  by  M.  Boulade,  in  the  Cidtivateur  de  la  Be'gion  Lyonnaise : — 

Place  the  flowers  between  several  sheets  of  unsized  paper — filtering  paper  ; 

place  these  sheets  between  two  fire-bricks,  and  place  the  whole  in  a  stove  or  oven  heated  to 
G0°  or  70°  Cent.  [140°  to  158°  Fahr.]  Change  the  papers  after  an  hour.  After  two  or  three 
hours  the  flowers  will  be  sutBciently  dried,  and  their  colours  preserved. 

-  She  varieties  of  Epiphyllum  'worked  on  Peresldas  make  very  handsome 

wall  plants,  and,  if  the  stocks  are  planted  out  with  other  creepers,  they  grow 

vigorously,  and  may  be  grafted  the  whole  height  of  a  house  in  a  year,  and  they 

thus  make  a  grand  display.  When  grown  in  pots,  these  plants  are  frequently  ruined  by 
draught,  to  which  specimens  that  are  planted  out  are  never  subject. 

- -  JtN  order  to  preserve  Pencil  and  Indian  Ink  Sketches^  the  following  plan 

is  recommended  in  the  Scientific  American.  To  a  solution  of  collodion  of  the 

consistency  used  by  photographers,  add  two  per  cent,  of  stearin  from  a  good  stearin 

candle.  The  drawing  to  be  protected  is  then  spread  on  a  board  or  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
collodion  poured  over  it  as  in  photography.  It  dries  in  ten  to  twenty  minutes  perfectly  white, 
and  so  thoroughly  protects  the  drawing  that  it  may  be  washed  without  fear  of  injury. 

-  ®HOSE  of  our  correspondents  who  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  easy¬ 
going  pen  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  Waverley  Gold  Pen  of  Messrs.  Macniven 
and  Cameron,  Edinburgh,  which  is  just  out,  and  which  combines  most  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  quill  and  the  metal  pen,  without  their  drawbacks. 

- -  iJlSiE.  Teeey,  of  the  Youngsbury  Gardens,  near  Ware,  who  died  in  the 

early  part  of  June,  was  one  of  our  oldest  exhibitors  of  Eoses,  one  of  the  supporters 
and  showers  at  the  first  National  Eose  Show,  and  one  of  the  best  amateur  pot- 

Rose  growers  we  ever  had.  He  died,  so  to  speak,  in  harness — quietly,  in  his  arm-chair,  as  he 
sat  down  after  an  afternoon’s  work,  arranging  the  bedding  of  the  summer  flower  garden. 

IEdwAed  Newman,  F.L.S.,  died  on  June  12,  aged  75.  Mr.  Newman 

has  been  so  long  before  the  public  as  a  naturalist,  and  has  done  such  excellent 

Service  in  popularising  natural  history,  that  his  loss  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  one 

by  a  large  number  of  readers.  A  series  of  articles  by  him  on  the  Natural  History  of  Godai¬ 
ming  were  subsequently  reprinted  under  the  title  of  the  Letters  of  Rusticus.  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  in  the  gardening  world  by  his  w^orks  on  British  Ferns. 


va  I All  (1  pew  He  tider s  an 
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IRIS  K^MPFERI  ANDREW  HENDERSON. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

varieties  of  this  fine  Japanese  Iris  form  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
Vv®'  group  of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower- 

f  garden.  They  differ  obviously  from  the  common  garden  Iris — germanica 
— by  their  much  neater  and  more  slender  style  of  growth,  their  more  wiry 
and  slender  rhizomes,  and  the  fine  texture  of  their  narrow  sub-erect  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  are  also  of  a  brighter  green  colour.  These  organs  are  indeed  much 
slower  in  attaining  their  full  vigour  of  development  than  in  the  common  species, 
and  consequently  the  plants  should  not  be  retarded  or  weakened  by  repeated  re¬ 
movals,  nor  by  too  frequent  subdivision,  as  it  is  found  that  the  best-established 
parent  plants  are  those  which  show  the  greatest  predisposition  for  the  production 
of  flowers.  They  grow  from  1 J  ft.  to  2  ft.  high. 

The  Messrs.  E.  G-.  Henderson  and  Son,  from  whose  collection  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure  of  the  variety  named  Andrew  Henderson  was  made,  inform  us  that  a 
rather  deep  firm  loamy  soil,  of  good  body  and  of  a  somewhat  moist  quality,  well 
enriched  previously  to  being  planted,  is  the  most  suitable  root-medium  for 
obtaining  that  maturity  of  growth  which  leads  to  the  development  of  a  successful 
blooming  in  this  unique  and  beautiful  section  of  the  great  Iris  family.  The 
following  are  a  few  select  varieties  of  merit : — 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  :  flowers  large,  snow  white ;  a  fine  variety. 

Andrew  Henderson  (see  Plate):  flowers  very  large,  the  ground-colour  lilac,  with  violet 
veining,  and  the  eye  golden  yellow ;  a  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  flower. 

Dr.  Masters  :  puce-crimson,  with  veined  white  centre,  and  yellow  eye  ;  fine. 

Duchesse  de  Belcourt  :  flowers  large,  brownish-crimson,  fine. 

Edavard  George  Henderson  :  one  of  a  small  section  of  varieties  having  double  flowers,  * 
that  is  to  say,  the  flowers  consist  of  six  instead  of  the  ordinary  three  broad  flat  spreading 
petals,  so  as  to  form  an  overlapping  circular  flower ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  deep  purple, 
with  a  golden-yellow  bar  up  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  very  distinct  and  striking. 
Figured  in  Florist  and  Pomologist,  1874,  217.’ 

Rutherford  Alcock  :  fine  violet-crimson,  with  golden  eye  and  blue  belt. 

Snowflake  :  fine  large  white. 

Yon  Siebold  :  flowers  large  and  showy,  brownish-black  striped  with  orange. — T.  M. 


THE  AURICULA. 

Chapter  V. — Propagation  by  Seed. — Seedlings. — Work  for  the  Month. 

^(J^LOEIST-flowers,  members  of  several  different  families,  are  a  small  group 
gIP  of  plants  that  have  been  taken  into  high  and  special  cultivation,  because 
of  the  tendencies  they  exhibit  to  vary  from  seed  in  form,  colour,  substance, 
size,  and  habit. 

It  is  through  this  property  of  infinite  expression  on  their  part,  and  by  the 
thoughtful  selections  of  cultivators  out  of  the  countless  types  and  offers  of  variety 
constantly  afforded,  that  florist-flowers  have  gradually  become  endowed  with 
every  delicate  shade  and  point  of  beauty  which  they  so  richly  possess.  Amid  a 
wealth  of  choice,  we  work  upon  such  natural  variations  as  most  tend  to  develop 
the  peculiar  capabilities  and  characteristics  of  these  docile  plants. 

3rd  series, — IX.  '  s 
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Had  it,  for  example,  been  a  truer  consideration  for  the  beauty  of  the  Auricula, 
we  might  before  now  have  had  it  a  star-fish  form,  a  flower  of  narrow  windmill 
petals,  instead  of  one  fair  round  disc,  upon  which  varied  zones  of  colour-work  are 
best  displayed.  We  might  have  misdirected  the  Picotee  into  a  fantastic  fimbriate 
flower,  as  fringy  in  its  way  as  those  frilled-paper  anklets  that  set  off  festive  legs 
of  ham  or  mutton !  But  where,  then,  the  continuity  of  the  lovely  “  wire-edge  ?” 
The  Tulip  had  a  stained  base  till  nature  taught  us,  in  the  first  clear  flower,  that 
absolute  purity  must  be  one  of  our  high  aims  there. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  to  us  that  we  have  in  any  of  our  florist-flowers 
reached  motionless  perfection  yet.  At  every  attempt  at  improvement  do  im¬ 
provements  come,  and  show  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  the  end  not  in  sight. 

Where  our  florist  fathers  rested  in  the  evening  of  their  day,  is  the  point  we 
start  from  in  the  morning  of  our  own,  and  we  should  ever  have  this  purpose 
before  us  in  our  floral  pursuits,  to  leave  something  added,  something  better  than 
we  found.  So,  when  shadows  are  long  upon  the  grass  for  us  in  turn,  and  we 
come  to  lay  the  old  gentle  pleasures  by  with  that  same  feeble  consent  in  which  we 
part  from  friends  who  cannot  stay,  we  may  be  able  to  say  we  have  done  some¬ 
what  for  the  future  in  these  quiet  ways,  as  the  past  has  done  for  us. 

For  such  reasons,  apart  from  all  the  pleasures,  let  us  not  forget  the  duties  of 
floriculture,  but  seek  to  improve  our  favourites,  so  far  as  we  have  time  for  the 
care — ^by  seed. 

In  seeding  the  Auricula,  only  the  best  flowers  in  the  collection  should  be 
used  for  parents.  If  a  valuable  plant  is  young  and  healthy,  there  is  no  danger  in 
allowing  it  to  carry  a  pod  or  two  of  seed.  Chance-saved  seed  is  not  worth 
attending  to  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  by  careful  cross-impregnation.  The 
flowers  must  be  fertilised  while  young,  at  the  time  the  pin  or  stigma  is  viscid,  and 
the  pollen  on  the  anthers  proud  and  fresh.  This  will  often  be  before  the  blooms  are 
fully  expanded.  Where  anthers  close  the  tube,  as  in  some  varieties,  I  remove  them 
before  their  pollen  has  burst,  and  indeed  generally,  in  order  to  have  the  young  stigma 
free  for  any  cross  I  wish  to  make.  I  use  no  instrument  for  imparting  the  pollen, 
but  the  anther  itself,  which  I  apply  with  a  delicate  pair  of  nippers.  Pollen  is  a  very  ^ 
subtle  substance,  of  grains  so  minute  that  a  camel-hair  pencil  is  not  easily  freed 
entirely  from  it  for  a  new  experiment.  Generally,  green-edges  will  be  crossed 
with  greens,  grey  with  greys,  and  so  on,  and  it  perhaps  does  not  feel  like  wisdom 
to  cross  out  of  the  classes.  But  the  Auricula  is  so  sportive  that  heavy  white- 
edged  parents  will  produce  pure  green-edged  seedlings,  while  a  large  proportion 
of  all  seed  from  edged  flowers  will  be  simply  seifs.  Class  distinctions,  therefore, 
are  completely  broken  down  as  regards  the  characters  that  seedling  Auriculas 
may  assume. 

I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  the  large  plants  with  heavy  stems  to  carry  seed. 
Wherever  the  stalk  with  its  pt)ds  is  likely  to  remain  in  a  central  or  prominent 
position  on  the  plant,  there  seems  to  be  a  strain  imposed  upon  it  that  often  pulls 
it  down.  By  far  the  best  and  most  willing  seed-bearers  are  those  sprightly 
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maiden  plants — the  life  and  glory  of  a  collection — that  will  be  at  their  full  size 
next  season,  and  have  home  a  truss  of  three  or  four  flowers  this  year.  Of  their 
vigour  they  give  well-filled  pods,  and  the  slight  stem — not  a  tax  upon  the  un¬ 
ceasing  growth  natural  to  that  age — quietly  perfects  its  pods  without  the  plant 
feeling  the  effort  at  all. 

Seed  I  commend  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  In  the  glowing  autumn,  when 
no  soil  is  chill,  part  of  the  seed  will  come  up  and  get  into  rough  leaf  before  the 
winter.  It  is  very  irregular  and  slow  in  germination,  and  much  of  it  sown  in 
August  will  not  vegetate  till  April.  The  soil  may  be  any  sweet,  open  compost, 
with  drainage  well  secured.  Make  it  moderately  firm,  so  that  it  will  not  give 
way  under  the  young  plants. 

The  growth  of  mosses  may,  and  should,  be  held  in  check,  by  watering  with  clear 
lime-water,  which  will  not  hurt  the  seedlings.  Take  especial  care  that  all  soil  used  in 
the  seed-pots  has  first  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  and  thorough  heating,  say  in 
an  oven,  otherwise  the  birth  and  action  of  small  worms  and  grubs  will  be  a  source 
of  continuous  annoyance  and  loss.  The  seed  must  not  be  covered  in  the  least,  but 
simply  protected  by  glass  over  the  pot  to  keep  the  moisture  in.  Water  very  gently 
and  moderately.  So  little  do  these  seeds  need  covering,  that  probably  the  first  to 
sprout  will  be  a  few  that  an  incautious  splash  of  water  may  have  washed  up  the  side 
of  the  pot.  The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  at  their  third  or  fourth  rough 
leaf,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  move.  In  all  their  earlier  stages  they 
require  what  would  never  suit  the  old  plants,  a  rather  close  damp  air.  For  their 
tiny  roots  are  thrown  out  near  the  surface,  often  from  the  very  mid-rib  of  their 
little  leaves,  and  any  check  to  this  eager  root-action  is  serious  delay.  By  and  by 
they  will  throw  out  one  suddenly  much  larger  root,  the  first  of  a  series  that  soon 
changes  their  appearance,  and  when  once  this  stage  is  reached,  they  grow  most 
rapidly  into  plants.  They  will  require  shiftings  according  to  size.  Do  not 
despise  the  weaker  ones.  The  coarser  natures  ever  get  on  fastest. 

Seedlings  will  bloom  at  an  absurdly  small  size,  when  an  offset  much  larger 
would  take  another  season  to  think  about  it.  Well  led  on,  a  batch  of  seedlings 
will  begin  to  flower  at  a  year  old,  and  many  wait  till  two.  They  must  not  be 
hastily  judged  at  their  first  bloom,  either  for  praise  or  censure.  For  faults  so 
utterly  hopeless  as  a  pin-eye  they  may  be  discarded  at  once,  but  if  the  outline  of 
pip  be  good,  and  tube  and  paste  correct,  it  is  not  safe  to  condemn  a  seedling  for 
first  faults  of  ground-colour  and  edge,  for  such  errors  are  committed  by  even  the 
best  flowers,  especially  in  an  autumn  bloom. 

Work  for  the  Month. — September  is  a  pleasant  time  with  the  Auricula. 
The  plants  are  well  started  in  autumnal  growth,  and  full  of  interest  and  beauty ; 
much  of  the  promise  for  the  spring  will  depend  upon  their  safe  ^progress  now  ; 
keep  them  at  a  growing  moisture  and  cool.  The  green-fly  season  is  not  over, 
and  perfect  cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.  The  supply  of  air 
must  be  the  fullest  possible,  the  only  protection  being  against  heavy  rains  and 
high  winds.  If  Auriculas  are  drawn  for  want  of  air  it  has  an  enduring  effect 
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upon  them,  and  the  growth  under  such  conditions  has  no  constitution,  and  will 
be  open  to  mischief  in  the  nastiness  of  November.  Remove  all  offsets  ready, 
and  they  will  get  well  established  before  the  winter.  Seedlings  are  growing 
fast,  and  many  of  them  showing  signs  of  an  autumn  bloom.  Their  childish 
playfulness  is  pretty  and  excusable,  but  the  less  the  old  plants  bloom  in  autumn 

_  s  _ 

the  better. — F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkhy  Malzeard^  Ripon. 


SALPIGLOSSIS  GKANDIFLOKA. 


®HE  forms  of  this  fine  hardy  annual  known  as  the  New  Hybrids  are  so 
beautiful,  that  they  deserve  to  be  placed  quite  at  the  head  of  these  decora- 

?tive  fiowers.  They  are  so  beautifully  and  richly  marked  as  to  deserve  to 
be  styled  the  Orchids  among  the  hardy  annuals.  Growing  to  a  height  of 
from  2  ft.  to  ft.,  the  main  stem  puts  forth  several  side  branches,  all  of  which 
bear  numerous  fiowers.  The  blossoms  bear  the  resemblance  of  a  broad  convex 
tongue  issuing  from  a  tube,  and  in  colour  they  vary  from  nearly  white  to  deep 
blue-purple,  and  all  are  more  or  less  marbled  with  a  dark  colour  on  a  pale  ground. 

In  order  to  have  Salpiglossis  fully  displayed,  a  bed  should  be  sown  in  lines  in 
April,  and  the  more  open  and  sunny  the  spot  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
fiowers.  Provided  there  be  moisture  at  the  roots,  the  bright  sun  overhead  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  the  gorgeous  colours  being  enhanced  thereby. 
The  Salpiglossis  is  very  useful  indeed  for  cutting  from,  and  if  the  flowers  be 
gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,'  before  the  sun  plays  on  them,  they  will  last 
a  long  time  in  water. — R.  Dean. 


CUPKESSUS  CALIFORNICA. 


fN  his  Traite  General  des  Coniferes  (p.  127),  M.  Carriere  indicates  amongst 
the  little-known  species,  the  Cypress  of  California,  introduced  by  seeds  in 

?  1847.  M.  Parlatore  in  the  Prodromus,  quotes  this  plant  as  a  doubtful 
synonym  of  C.  Goveniana,  with  which,  however,  M.  Carriere  regards  it  as 
having  little  in  common,  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  nearly  related  to  C, 
Macndbiana. 

Professor  Ch.  Martins  describes  in  the  Revue  Horticole^  1875,  p.  108,  a  tree  of 
this  species,  planted  in  the  Montpellier  Garden  in  1857,  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  west.  It  was  raised  from  a  graft  of  Cupressus  californica^  worked 
on  the  pyramidal  Cypress.  The  branches  grow  horizontally  and  drooping,  so  that 
a  large  branch  starting  from  the  trunk  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  would  reach  the 
soil  at  a  distance  of  from  10  ft.  to  13  ft.  The  smaller  branchlets  are  decussate ;  and 
the  leaves  are  oval,  much  charged  with  a  white  resinous  matter  on  their  edges, 
which  gives  the  foliage  a  whitish  hue. 

This  tree — represented  by  the  accompanying  woodcut  from  the  work  above 
quoted — grew  vigorously,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  had  reached  the  following 
dimensions  : — Its  vertical  height  was  about  30|-  ft.,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
trunk  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  from  the  soil  was  nearly  4|-  ft.,  while  the  branches 
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spread  over  a  diameter  of  about  40  ft.  The  tree  has  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
whose  base  equals  its  height.  Its  aspect  slightly  recalls  that  of  Juniperus 
virginiana^  but  its  branches  resemble  those  of  no  other  cypress ;  horizontal  in 
starting  from  the  trunk,  they  incline  immediately  downwards,  bend  towards  the 
soil,  and  lean  on  the  latter  to  get  up  again  afterwards  ;  they  are  rather  fragile ; 
grey  at  the  base,  reddish  towards  their  extremity.  The  green  parts  when  bruised 
communicate  to  the  hand  an  agreeable  odour,  intermediate  between  that  of 
patchouli  and  citron. 


CUPRESSUS  CALIFOENICA. 

This  tree  is  considered  to  be  acclimatised  in  the  south  of  France.  During 
the  great  winter  of  1869-70,  the  parent  plant,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Sahut, 
planted  in  the  deep  soil  of  the  Plaine  de  Lattes,  suffered  much  from  the  cold ; 
but  that  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  been  completely  spared.  Three  times  the 
tree  has  been  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow,  which  was  removed,  that  the 
branches  might  not  yield  under  the  unusual  load.  While  the  Japanese  Medlar- 
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tree,  Benthamia  fragifera^  ScJnnus  Mulli^  Cupressus  thurifera^  Phoenix  dactylifera^ 
Chcmicerops  humilis^  and  Jubmi  spectabilis  were  killed  by  cold,  the  Cypress  of 
California  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  suffering.  It  therefore  resists  the  colds 
of  the  exceptional  winters  of  the  south  of  France,  and  is  equally  insensible  to 
the  strong  heats  of  the  summer.  It  has  another  quality  which  recommends  it  to 
horticulturists,  that  of  bearing  up  against  long  droughts  ;  it  never  requires  to  be 
watered.  As  a  landscape  tree.  Professor  Martins  adds,  the  Californian  Cypress 
figures  very  well  in  the  middle  of  a  grass-plot ;  its  drooping  branches,  lifted  at 
their  tips,  but  spread  over  the  soil,  form  a  large  bush,  whose  rather  glaucous 
verdure  is  well  set  off  by  the  deep  green  of  the  lawn,  while  the  habit  contrasts 
agreeably  with  that  of  its  congeners  of  fusiform  or  thin  pyramidal  outline. — T.  M. 


THE  DECAY  OF  FRUITS. 

’his  important  matter  has  been  made  the  subject  of  certain  investigations  by 
Dr.  Brefeld,  who  has  recently  reported  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  one  of 
the  learned  Societies  of  Berlin.  He  assumes  it  to  be  a  universally  recognised 
fact  that  a  rotten  Apple  will  infect  a  sound  one  with  which  it  may  be  in 
contact,  since  we  cannot  conceive  infection  in  the  absence  of  an  active  agent  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  and  calling  forth  and  determining  the  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Brefeld’s  investigations  embraced  the  examination  of  rotten  fruits  Of  various  kinds, 
from  the  most  widely  diverse  localities,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
tissue  was  invariably  found  to  be  exhausted  and  withered,  the  cells  had  lost  their 
turgidity,  the  protoplasm-sac  was  contracted,  and  cell-sap  dispersed  in  the  inter¬ 
cellular  spaces.  With  certain  exceptions,  alluded  to  below,  the  entire  mass  of 
cells  was  found  to  be  permeated  in  all  directions  by  the  easily-seen  mycelium  of 
fungi,  but  the  threads  were  merely  interlaced  among  the  cells,  never  piercing  the 
cells  themselves.  The  fungi  present  consisted  of  very  common  moulds  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds — one  with  broad,  dense  tubes  without  partitions,  the  other  with 
narrower,  frequently  septate  tubes,  both  being  very  much  branched.  The  former 
consisted  mainly  of  Mucor  stolonifer,  more  rarely  of  M.  racemosus^  and  the  latter 
of  Botrytis  cinerea  and  Penicillium  glaucum. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  parasites  are  nourished  by  the  cell- 
sap  which  has  escaped  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  but  the  most  important 
question  for  elucidation  was  whether  these  fungi  are  the  cause  of  decay,  or 
simply  accompanying  conditions.  To  determine  this  point,  several  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  were  undertaken  with  the  pure  fungus  and  perfectly  sound  fruit. 
Spores  were  thickly  sprinkled  over  sound  fruit,  and  to  make  the  experiment  more 
conclusive,  the  spores  were  conveyed  to  the  fruit  in  water,  and  the  fruit  after¬ 
wards  placed  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  fruit  remained  sound,  the  spores  failing  to  germinate  altogether,  or 
germinating  only  very  sparingly.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  nourishing 
fiuid,  the  spores  possessed  no  power  to  attack  the  tissues  of  the  fruit. 
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A  second  series  of  experiments  was  instituted,  in  which  the  spores  were 
dipped  in  a  nourishing  solution  of  fruit-pulp,  in  which  they  could  germinate  and 
form  a  mycelium,  and  this  was  laid  on  sound  fruit  with  a  pencil.  Soon  some  of 
the  fruits  began  to  show  here  and  there,  in  the  least-protected  places,  symptoms 
of  decay  spreading  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  over  the  whole  fruit.  Nothing 
was  easier  to  observe  than  that  the  penetrating  fungus  was  actually  the  cause 
of  the  decay.  Another  set  of  experiments  more  fully  proved  this  to  be  the  case. 
Some  sound  Apples  were  artificially  wounded  and  infected  with  the  spores,  which 
grew  and  spread  in  the  same  manner.  Other  sound  Apples,  bruised,  but  not  in¬ 
fected,  showed  no  symptoms  of  decay.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  it 
was  found  that  the  more  unripe  the  fruit  and  the  denser  its  tissue,  the  less 
power  the  fungus  had  of  taking  possession  of  it ;  but  with  the  increase  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  the  decrease  of  acids,  the  fruit  becomes  more  susceptible. 
Unripe  fruit  artificially  infected  with  fungus  did  not  decay,  as  the  fungus  did 
not  find  a  suitable  host. 

Concerning  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  fungi  named  above,  it  was  found 
that  Mucor  stolonifer  was  by  far  the  most  rapid.  Pears  infected  with  this 
fungus  become  thoroughly  decomposed  in  a  few  days,  and  strange  to  say,  no  out¬ 
ward  trace  of  it  is  usually  discernible  before  the  whole  interior  is  destroyed.  Now 
arises  the  question, — Do  fungi  always  cause  the  decay  of  fruit  ?  This  is  easily 
answered  in  the  negative,  for  many  Pears,  and  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
the  Medlar,  exhibit  a  kind  of  spontaneous  decay,  equally  as  rapid  in  its  course  as 
in  cases  where  moulds  are  present.  This  kind  of  decay  is  what  we  find  in  a 
“  sleepy  Pear  and  a  bletted  Medlar,  in  which,  according  to  Brefeld,  there  is  no 
fungus  present.  Otherwise  the  decomposition  of  the  tissue  proceeds  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  in  both  cases. 

The  foregoing  conclusions,  drawn  from  Dr.  Brefeld’s  experiments,  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  practical  experience,  and  suggest  the  means  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  these  insidious  moulds  in  the  fruit-room. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FANCY  POLYANTHUS. 


®HIS  is  simply  a  designation  of  convenience,  employed  to  distinguish  a  fine 
strain  of  large  bold  Polyanthus  fiowers  from  the  old  gold-laced  florist’s  types. 
It  is  necessary  they  should  receive  some  designation,  and  the  term  Fancy 
appears  to  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  cover  the  great  variety  of  marking 
they  present.  The  same  term  has  been  applied  to  a  race  of  Alpine  Auriculas, 
which  are  ignored  by  the  strict  florists,  because  they  are  either  edged  with  only 
one  hue  of  colour,  or  because  three  or  four  shades  can  be  detected  on  the 
margin.  They  have  such  great  claims  as  decorative  objects,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  were  they  thrust  out  from  cultivation,  hence  they  have  been  grouped 
under  the  general  term  “  Fancies.”  Several  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit  have 
been  given  to  these  flowers  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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The  Fancy  Polyanthus  represents  a  strain  of  large,  finely-formed,  bold,  and 
striking  flowers ;  some  of  the  varieties  have  pips  as  large  as  a  half-crown,  stout, 
flat,  and  finely  rounded.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  first  originated,  but 
probably  something  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  French  and  German  florists. 
The  race  is  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  throwing  up  stout,  stiff,  erect  flower- 
stalks,  bearing  bold  umbels  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  self-coloured,  as 
white,  primrose,  golden,  purple,  &c. ;  some  are  parti-coloured,  handsomely  blotched 
and  marked ;  some  are  handsomely  margined  in  various  ways,  and  all  the  flowers 
that  have  been  selected  as  possessing  extra  qualities  have  bold  centres  of  white  or 
yellow,  and  full  thrum  eyes.  For  effectiveness,  the  gold-laced  varieties  cannot 
touch  them,  and  while  the  latter  admit  of  but  little  variation  in  colour  or 
character,  the  former  possess  great  dissimilarity  of  character,  which  is  one  of 
their  most  pleasing  features. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  serves  to  make  any  particular 
flower  popular,  it  is  a  place  on  the  exhibition-table.  When  prizes  are  offered 
for  a  certain  class  of  flowers,  many  are  induced  to  take  them  in  hand  and  grow 
them  ;  and  this  prominence  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Fancy  Polyanthus.  The 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  would  be  benefited  by  the 
introduction  of  some  fine  Fancy  Polyanthuses. 

The  laws  which  govern  quality  in  any  flower  would  apply  also  to  the  Fancy 
Polyanthus ;  size,  form,  flatness,  distinctness  of  marking,  and  other  points, 
would  regulate  the  selection  of  varieties,  the  granting  of  Certificates,  and  the 
awarding  of  Prizes.  There  is  much  need  for  a  revival  in  the  matter  of  the  Poly¬ 
anthus,  for  of  the  old  named  gold-laced  types,  but  very  few  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  they  appear  to  be  becoming  scarcer  rather  than  more  plentiful.  At  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  held  at  Manchester  in  April,  1875, 
scarcely  more  than  seven  or  eight  plants  competed  in  the  classes  set  apart  for 
them.  One  occasionally  meets  with  Lancer,  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  and 
George  IV.,  but  beyond  these  scarcely  another  variety  that  is  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  Fancy  Varieties  are  well  adapted  to  fill  up  the  void,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  prizes  offered  for  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  in  1877.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  executive  this  suggestion, 
and  were  it  acted  upon,  I  am  sure  the  result  would  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  prove  highly  satisfactory.  There  is  no  reason  why  new  additions  should 
not  be  made  to  the  lists  of  Florists’  flowers,  so  called,  and  indeed,  by  this  means 
will  enterprise  be  set  in  motion,  and  new  discoveries  be  made  in  the  unexplored 
realms  of  the  world  of  floriculture. — Eichard  Dean,  Ealing. 


AZALEA  INDICA  IMBRICATA. 

HIS  fine  double-flowered  Azalea  is  now  pretty  well  known,  having  beeri 
seen  in  flower  by  many  English  cultivators,  either  at'  the  shows  and 
meetings  held  around  London,  or  at  the  Brussels  Centenary  Exhibition. 
Both  in  London  and  at  Brussels  there  were  suspicions  that  two  somewhat 
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similar  forms  were  in  existence,  the  one  opening  freely  and  colouring  well,  the 
other  appearing  to  be  crippled,  and  never  losing  the  green  stain  which  often  marks 
the  early  stage  of  the  flowers.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  variety 
of  this  character,  and  that  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  the  flowers  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  consequent  vigour  of  the  inflorescence. 


Azalea  indica  imbricata. 


Azalea  indica  imhficaia  was  raised  by  Herr  Schulz,  of  Hanau,  and  was  sent 
out  by  him  in  1875  ;  and  from  this  source  were  obtained  the  plants  shown  by 
various  nurserymen  during  the  past  spring  in  Belgium  and  in  this  country.  In 
growth  the  plant  is  scarcely  so  stout  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  woodcut  borrowed 
from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  but  no  doubt  it  has  been  excessively  propagated, 
and  will  become  stouter  as  it  gains  more  strength.  The  flowers  are  full  double 
— as  double,  in  fact,  as  in  a  donble  Petunia  or  Balsam,  which  they  not  inaptly 
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resemble  in  form.  They  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  Azalea-blossoms,  and 
filled  in,  tier  witbin  tier,  by  petaloid  bodies,  so  tbat  there  is  no  open  tube,  but  the 
whole  forms  a  close  rosette,  with  a  funnel-shaped  base.  The  colour  is  white,  with 
a  few  slight  flakes  of  delicate  red.  Some  of  the  flowers  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  both  in  London  and  Brussels,  were  exceedingly  well 
developed,  and  very  handsome,  giving  promise  of  its  becoming  a  most  valuable 
decorative  plant,  when  it  has  passed  out  of  its  stage  of  babyhood.  The  variety 
has  now  been  certificated  (1st  class)  both  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
and  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  Shows. 


GAKDEN  WOEK  FOE  SEPTEMBEE. 


FLOWERS. 


HE  exceptional  hot,  dry  weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  few 
weeks  has  strained  to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  newly-planted  evergreens, 

fand  even  those  of  the  previous  year’s  planting  have  more  or  less  shown 
signs  of  distress,  where  large  breadths  have  been  planted,  so  that  to 

give  them  anything  like  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  has  been  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Summer  flowers,  such  as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums^  Phloxes^  Stochs^  and 
Asters^  have  been  exceptionally  fine,  and  will  hold  their  own  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  but  Violas  have  in  most  cases  succumbed  to  the  heat,  excepting  those  that 
were  cut  over  after 'the  spring  flowering.  Those  in  deep  clay  soils  will  be  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  will  flower  freely  again  in  autumn,  after  the  first  heavy  showers. 
With  all  the  drought  and  heat,  these  Violas  are  nevertheless  very  valuable,  and 
really  indispensable  in  all  gardens  of  any  pretensions.  They  are  so  easily  culti¬ 
vated  in  quantity,  both  from  cuttings  and  divisions,  and  now  is  the  moment  to 
see  to  this.  Two  light  frames  are  very  handy  to  insert  the  cuttings  into,  in 
sifted  leaf-soil  and  sand.  They  root  quite  well  out-of-doors  under  a  north  wall, 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  they  don’t  stand  the  winter  very  well  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  frame  guarantees  them.  Those  that  are  divided  are,  of  course, 
planted  into  their  permanent  quarters,  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower  in 
spring. 

Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  should  be  got  in  without  delay,  so  as  to  be  well  rooted 
before  winter  sets  in ;  two  or  three  cuttings  in  a  4-in.  pot  is  the  best  mode  of 
raising ;  no  more  work  is  required  in  potting  in  spring,  and  hence  a  great  amount 
of  labour  is  saved.  Since  such  a  quantity  of  hardy  plants  has  been  used  in  the 
flower-garden,  in  most  places  not  half  the  number  of  these  pelargoniums  are  used, 
and  hence  we  find  the  pots  better  and  cheaper  than  boxes  for  general  purposes. 
Cuttings  of  Clove  Carnations  should  be  inserted  now,  or  layered  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Conservatory :  Avoid  putting  on  artificial  heat,  though  the  weather  should  be 
cold  at  night.  It  is  best  to  keep  fires  off  as  long  as  possible, — as  long  as  the  days 
are  anyway  sunny.  Any  plants  requiring  more  pot-room  should  have  it  given 
them  without  delay,  before  the  short  days  creep  in.  Hoseing  or  syringing  should 
still  be  had  recourse  to  daily,  and  all  persistent-leaved  plants,  such  as  Palms^  &c., 
should  be  sponged,  and  more  especially  those  that  are  likely  to  be  used  for  room- 
decoration  shortly.  Camellias  must  have  all  the  air  given  them  that  is  possible, 
and  be  well  doused  with  water  at  root  and  branch ;  and  everything  in  a  planted- 
out  state  must  be  well  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  withholding  by  degrees 
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as  the  days  shorten  and  the  sun  weakens.  Train-in  creepers,  such  as  Tacsonias, 
&:c.,  in  such  a  way  that  they  don’t  shade  too  much  by-and-by. 

Greenhouse:  Richardias  should  now  be  divided  and  potted  on,  if  wanted  in  a 
small  state,  but  where  wanted  for  flowering  in  quantity  for  cutting  they  may  be 
simply  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  using  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  rotten  dung 
through  it.  It  is  a  handsome  flower,  and  stands  in  water  in  a  cut  state  a  long 
time.  Encourage  growths  of  Tea  Roses^  and  keep  them  free  of  green-%.  Every 
growth  after  this  season  will  flower,  if  attended  to.  Stake  Tuberoses  as  they 
show  their  spike,  and  retard  them  if  wanted  late,  by  shading.  Roman  Hyacinths 
should  be  potted  in  quantity,  in  pots  of  3,  5,  and  7-in.  diameter,  and  three,  flve, 
and  seven  bulbs  in  each.  A  dozen  or  more  may  be  put  into  pans  12  in.  in  diameter, 
and  Selaginella  denticulata  pricked  over  the  surface.  Pot  on  Tree  Carnations 
into  plain  loamy  soil  and  sand.  Sow  plenty  of  Mignonette  in  pots.  Stake 
Chrysanthemums  and  give  manure-water. 

Stove  :  Orchids  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clear  of  insects,  and  new  sphagnum 
added  if  necessary  ;  shake  out  any  that  is  in  any  way  in  a  sodden  state,  and  pot  into 
clean  pots  and  moss.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  pot  Vandas  and  Aerides^  and  most  of 
the  evergreen  orchids.  Shading  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Avoid  fire-heat  for  some  time  to  come — October  is  soon  enough  to 
begin  a  little  at  night. — Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines:  If  not  already  completed,  the  shifting  of  succession  pines  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  without  delay.  Suckers  may  still  be  potted,  using  6-in.  pots,  plenty 
of  crocks,  and  pure  turfy  loam.  Plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling  must  bo 

encouraged  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  A  few  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  early  potted  plants  which  have  filled  their  pots  wutli  roots  should  now  bo 
selected,  and  placed  where  they  can  receive  more  light  and  air  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  to  prepare  them  for  throwing  up  early  in  the  spring.  A  general 
division  of  the  stock  into  sections  will  greatly  facilitate  detailed  management. 

Vines :  The  present  season  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  late  Grapes.  Apply  fire-heat  when  necessary,  with  pienty  of  ail’,  to  insure 
colour  and  finish  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Prune  the  earliest  house,  also  pot- 
vines  ;  divest  mid-season  and  young  vines  of  all  laterals  from  buds  intended  for 
producing  next  year’s  crop.  Encourage  newly-planted  Vines  to  make  surface- 
roots  by  keeping  the  mulching  moist,  and  aid  the  ripening  of  the  wood  by  means 
of  fire-heat.  Gradually  reduce  heat  and  moisture  in  houses  in  which  Muscats 
are  quite  ripe,  otherwise  they  will  shrivel ;  collect  materials  for  the  renovation  of 
vine  borders,  and  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  fern  for  the  protection  of  the  roots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  Eeplace  the  lights  on  the  earliest  house  before  the 
inside  borders  become  drenched  with  cold  autumn  rain,  which  may  be  copious 
after  the  long  drought.  Assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  houses  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  by  thinning  out  the  shoots  where  overcrowded. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  frequent  use  of  the  syringe,  and  dress  with  Gishurst 
for  scale.  Root-prune,  replace,  and  make  all  necessary  work  about  the  roots 
complete  by  the  time  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees. 

Figs :  Trees  in  pots  under  movable  lights,  from  which  the  second  crop  has 
been  gathered,  will  derive  benefit  from  a  month’s  exposure  to  autumnal  rains, 
but  the  annual  disturbance  of  roots  which  have  penetrated  the  plunging  material 
is  not  desirable.  Trees  swelling-off  late  fruit  must  have  fire-heat  to  complete 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  young  wood.  If  scale  becomes  troublesome,  the 
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wood  may  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soap  or  Gishurst. 
Syringe  freely  on  fine  days,  but  let  it  be  done  in  time  for  the  foliage  to  become 
dry  before  night. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  protection  and  gathering  of  ripe  fruit  will  now  require 
particular  attention.  Apples^  Pears  ^  and  Stone  Fruits^  if  dry,  should  be  gathered 
early  in  the  day.  Attend  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  newly-planted  trees,  as 
red-spider  is  unusually  troublesome.  Early-stopped  vigorous  shoots  will  now 
require  a  second  stopping  to  the  second  bud  ;  follow  up  nailing-in  and  training 
of  young  growths.  Remove  or  turn  aside  leaves  which  shade  Peaches  and 
Nectarines^  and  cut  away  all  useless  spray  which  may  be  robbing  the  fruit. 
Assuming  that  the  requisite  number  of  Straviberry-plants  have  been  potted  up 
for  forcing,  and  placed  on  a  floor  of  coal-ashes,  through  which  worms  cannot 
penetrate,  all  surplus  plants  should  be  planted  out  as  directed  last  month,  well 
mulched  and  watered.  These  plants  will  give  the  finest  fruit  next  year,  and 
produce  abundance  of  strong  runners  much  earlier  than  plants  that  have  borne 
a  crop  of  fruit. — W.  Coleman. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  hot  dry  weather  we  have  experienced  during  the  past  month  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  to  keep  down  weeds  ;  still  the  hoe  must  be  kept  moving  among 
the  crops,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  garden,  during  the  present  month, 

in  order  to  get  all  clean  before  bad  weather  sets  in.  Take  advantage  of  dry 
weather  to  earth-up  Celery ;  in  doing  this,  it  should  each  time  be  first  gone  over 
with  the  hands,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  round  the  plants,  and  afterwards  the 
earth  should  be  banked  up  with  the  spade.  Cardoons  should  also  be  earthed-up 
as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Take  up  Onions  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  get  them  well  dried  before 
housing  them  ;  if  the  weather  is  damp  after  they  are  pulled  up,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  them  on  hurdles  or  under  glass  to  dry.  Hoe  and  thin  advancing 
crops  of  Turnips  and  Spinach ;  if  the  winter  crop  of  the  latter  was  not  got  in 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  it  should  be  without  delay.  Endive  (Green-curled 
and  Batavian)  sown  last  month  should  now  be  planted  out,  and  another  sowing 
made  at  once.  The  last  sowing  of  Lettuce  should  also  be  planted  out,  and 
another  sowing  made  of  some  hardy  kinds ;  tie  up  those  to  blanch  that  are  getting 
fit  for  use.  Potatos  that  are  ripe,  and  the  tops  of  which  have  died  away,  may 
be  taken  up  ;  the  late  kinds  had  better  remain  in  the  ground  for  some  time 
longer.  Tomatos  on  walls  should  now  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  cut  away 
all  young  growth,  and  a  portion  of  the  large  leaves  as  well,  if  any  are  shading  the 
fruit ;  do  not  give  them  any  more  water. 

Sow  the  different  kinds  of  Cauliflower  on  a  sheltered  border  or  in  a  frame  ; 
these  are  intended  for  planting  under  hand-glasses  late  in  the  autumn,  and  for 
spring  planting,  and  should  be  sown  about  the  15th  of  the  month.  Sow  also  a 
little  Lettuce  (Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Cabbage)  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  20th. 
These  may  be  very  useful  in  the  spring,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  winter 
plants  outside. 

Forcing-ground:  Cucumbers  bearing  in  frames  should  have  the  linings 
renewed  when  the  heat  declines ;  give  plenty  of  air  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day, 
but  close  the  frames  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  economise  sun-heat.  Continue  to 
thin  and  stop  the  shoots,  and  water  about  twice  a  week — occasionally  with  liquid 
manure  ;  cover  the  frames  with  mats,  if  the  nights  are  cold.  Those  sown  last 
month,  and  intended  for  the  winter  supply,  should  now  be  planted  out  in  large 
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pots,  or  in  pits  or  houses  where  a  good  command  of  fire-heat  can  be  had.  If 
pots  are  used  they  should  be  of  large  size,  and  well-drained ;  use  free  turfy  loam 
in  a  rough  state,  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  manure  ;  keep  the  plants  strong  and 
healthy,  by  admitting  plenty  of  air  through  the  day,  but  close  early,  and  use  a 
little  fire-heat  at  night,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  to  guard  against  any  check  to  the 
plants.  Sow  again  for  succession. 

Keep  the  shoots  of  Tomatos  that  are  under  glass  well  thinned,  so  that  the 
fruit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  French  Beans  should  now  be  sown  under 
glass  ;  if  a  pit  be  sown  with  these  at  once,  they  will  come  in  very  useful  late  in 
the  autumn.  Take  up  and  pot  Knotted  Marjoram  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
place  it  in  a  cold  frame.  Begin  to  prepare  droppings,  and  make  new  Mushroom- 
beds  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  condition  to  do  so. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


PEACH  GKOSSE  MIGNONNE. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


fT  is  most  desirable  that  this,  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  large  mid-season 
Peaches,  should  be  well  known  among  cultivators,  and  so  indeed  it  is,  and 

f  fully  appreciated  by  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them.  A  walk  through 
many  a  country  show  would,  however,  prove  that  this  knowledge,  though 
wide-spread,  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  hence  we  have  had  the  accompanying 
figure  prepared,  from  some  very  characteristic  specimens  grown  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Radclyffe,  of  Okeford  Fitzpaine  (to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the 
fruits  from  time  to  time  figured  in  our  pages),  in  order  that  growers  may  have 
a  ready  means  of  identifying  so  excellent  a  variety,  which  it  appears  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  for  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries. 

The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  at 
top ;  the  skin,  which  is  clothed  with  thin  soft  down,  is  of  a  pale  straw-yellow, 
mottled  with  red  towards  the  sunny  side,  which  is  of  a  deep  crimson  or  brownish- 
red.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  parts 
freely,  melting,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured,  surrounding  a  small 
slightly  pointed  stone.  It  belongs  to  the  group  with  large  flowers  and  round 
glands,  and  is  less  subject  to  mildew  than  some  other  sorts  otherwise  of  high 
repute. — T.  M.  _ 


GOOSEBERRY  SHOWS. 


«fHE  Harborne  Gooseberry-growers’  Society,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gardeners* 
])  Chronicle^  recently  held  its  annual  exhibition  with  great  success.  This 

fis  now  the  oldest  of  these  societies  in  existence,  having  been  founded  in  1815, 
so  that  this  was  its  sixty-first  exhibition.  One  of  its  members,  Mr.  J. 
Barton,  of  Harborne,  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  took  the  premier  prize 
fifty  years  since,  last  year  won  the  premier  prize  with  Bobby,  one  of  the  heaviest 
berries  ever  grown,  its  weight  being  34  dwt.  20  gr.,  the  largest  berry  exhibited 
anywhere  last  year.  The  society  numbers  thirty-one  members,  who  must  live 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  Harborne,  and  must  be  growers.  On  this 
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occasion  about  450  berries  were  weighed,  and  of  these  ninety-five  took  prizes, 
and  suffered  the  usual  decapitation  of  being  “  topped  and  tailed,”  so  that  they 
cannot  be  exhibited  elsewhere. 

The  “  weigher’s  ”  duty  is  to  take  the  berries  from  the  exhibitors,  and  with  a 
pair  of  apothecary’s  scales  before  him  to  accurately  weigh  the  berries  with 
Shylock’s  acuteness,  each  decision  being  registered  by  the  secretary,  who  sits 
by  his  side.  This  operation  extends  over  three  or  four  hours.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  not  to  be  envied  in  the  least,  for  it  was  one  of  those  fearfully  hot 
days  for  which  1876  will  be  celebrated,  and  the  room  was  crowded  with 
enthusiastic  Gooseberrians,  who  eagerly  crowded  round  the  weigher  and  his 
assistant,  and  watched  the  scaling  of  their  pet  berries.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
may  seem  strange  to  see  with  what  care  the  berries  are  brought  in  small  boxes 
carefully  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  but  there  is  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
amongst  Gooseberry-growers  such  as  we  find  still  amongst  old  fiorists  who,  with 
their  hearts  in  their  work,  cultivate  and  exhibit  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
it  does  one  good  to  see. 


The  following  are  the  names  and  weights  of  some  of  the  leading  berries  at 


this  exhibition : — 

Dwt,  Gr. 

Dwt.  Gr. 

Three  heaviest  of  any  colour,  three 

Best  pair  of  twins,  Ringer  (yellow) 
Premier  berry,  Ringer  (yellow)... 

41 

7 

Bobbies  (red)  ... 

•  • «  •  •  • 

66  14 

25 

23 

Red  Berries. 

• 

London 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

22  16 

Lion’s  Provider  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

17 

12 

Lord  Derby 

Dan’s  Mistake 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

20  8 

Clayton  . 

•  *  r 

*  »  • 

17 

5 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

20  5 

Maccaroni... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

17 

1 

Bobby  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

19  5 

Speedwell... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

17 

0 

Yellow  Berries. 

High  Sheriff 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

21  12 

Criterion  ... 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

18 

20 

Mount  Pleasant  .. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

21  0 

Peru  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18 

16 

Ringer  . 

•  • «  •  •  • 

20  5 

Lady  Haughton  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18 

9 

Leveller  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

19  0 

Catharina  ... 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

18 

5 

Green  Berries. 

Shiner  . 

•  •  •  ♦  •  •  ■ 

21  5 

Plunder  . 

«  •  • 

«  •  t 

17 

5 

Stockwell  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

19  5 

Diadem  . 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

17 

0 

Sm-prise  ...  ... 

• » •  •  •  • 

18  12 

Matchless . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16 

5 

Thumper . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

17  17 

British  Oak 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

15 

21 

White  Berries. 

Postman  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

20  12 

Careless  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18 

12 

Overseer  ... 

•  •  •  •  • « 

19  18 

Transparent 

«  •  « 

t  •  • 

18 

12 

Antagonist... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

19  11 

Snowdrift  ... 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

16 

15 

Hero  of  the  Nile  ... 

t  •  t  •  •  • 

19  0 

Queen  of  Trumps... 

t  •  • 

«  •  • 

15 

12 

In  Mr.  Charles 

Leicester’s 

Gooseberry-Growers*  Register.^  published 

every 

autumn,  is  a  record  of  premium  prizes  for  the  heaviest  Gooseberry  grown  in 
England  as  far  back  as  1809,  in  which  year  Sportsman,  weighing  18  dwt.  22Jgr., 
took  the  leading  honour,  but  failed  ever  after  to  put  in  an  appearance  as  the 
“  biggest,”  or  rather  heaviest.  Gooseberry.  In  1810  Crown  Bob,  an  old  and 
well-known  favourite,  was  the  heaviest  berry  ;  and  up  to  the  year  1825  no  berry 
had  exceeded  26  dwt.  17gr.,  but  in  that  year  Lion,  a  red  berry,  sealed  31  dwt. 
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16  gr.,  and  from  1824  to  1831  Lion,  with,  two  exceptions,  tookthe  premier  prize  ; 
but  in  1830  the  variety  named  Teazer,  weighing  32  dwt.  13  gr.,  was  in  reality  a 
teazer  for  the  Lion,  and  put  his  nose  out  of  joint  as  a  competing  berry  for  weight 
that  year.  In  1832  a  variety  named  Bumper,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of 
cultivation,  scaled  30  dwt.  18  gr.,  and  although  Wonderful,  Companion,  and 
London  continued  from  1833  to  1840  to  be  the  premier  berries,  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  Bumper  was  beaten  in  weight,  and  then  London,  a  fine  variety,  took 
honours.  From  1842  to  1854  London  continuously  won  the  blue  riband,  but 
lost  it  in  1855,  as  Paris,  1  dwt.  heavier  than  London  of  the  preceding  year,  won 
the^battle.  In  1845  London  weighed  36  dwt.  16  gr.,  and  in  1852,  37  dwt.  7  gr. 
— a  weight  not  exceeded  by  any  berry  from  1809  to  the  close  of  last  year,  in  fact, 
this  berry  is  the  heaviest  on  record.  It  is  not  impossible  that  heavier  berries 
have  been  grown,  but,  alas !  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “  bursting,”  and  many  bright 
hopes  have  resulted  in  grief  from  a  fatal  bursting  just  before  the  show.  This 
old  and  still  favourite  variety,  London,  carried  off  the  blue  riband  twenty-five 
times  in  the  sixty-seven  years  recorded  in  the  Register^  but  a  new  variety,  Bobby, 
also  a  red  variety,  seems  destined  to  run  it  very  hard.  On  reference  to  a  tabulated 
list  of  prize-winning  berries  of  all  colours  for  last  year,  it  appears  that — 


Shiner  (green)  ... 
Dan’s  Mistake  (red) 
Stockwell  (green) 
Antagonist  (white) 
Careless  (white) ... 
Ringer  (yellow)  ... 


took  213  Prizes. 

Hero  of  the  Nile  (white)  ... 

took 

140  Prizes 

„  178 

Stanton  (red) 

125 

„  164 

Mount  Pleasant  (yellow) ... 

>> 

125 

„  163 

» 

High  Sheriff  (yellow) 

115 

„  149 

n 

Surprise  (green) . 

107 

»  147 

5> 

— whilst  217  other  varieties  were  also  prize-winners  last  year,  many  of  them 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  prizes.  Some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  Goose¬ 
berry-growing  may  be  realised,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  124  exhibitions 
are  reported  in  the  Register  in  1875. 


The  Falstaff  Hotel,  in  the  Market  Place,  Manchester,  a  well-known  house  to 
hundreds  of  old  florists,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gooseberry,  inasmuch  as  the 
National  Gooseberry  Show,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Seedling  Gooseberry  Society, 
are  held  here.  Last  year,  a  variety  named  Shiner,  weight  32  dwt.  6  gr.,  took  the 
premier  prize,  Ploughboy  coming  in  second ;  and  on  that  occasion  several 
seedlings  were  exhibited.  Cheerful,  a  green  variety,  weighing  30  dwt.  9  gr.,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Leicester,  a  veteran  grower,  full  of  Gooseberry  lore,  and 
the  editor  and  compiler  of  the  Register  above  referred  to — an  authority  accepted 
as  the  Blachstone  of  Gooseberry  law. 


At  the  National,  prizes  are  offered  for  the  finest-flavoured  Gooseberries, 
irrespective  of  size,  twelve  berries  of  each.  The  result  of  last  year’s  competition 
was  as  follows  : — 


Ploughboy  (red) 
Lord  Derby  (red) 
Leveller  (yellow) 
Seedling  (yellow) 


Ist  Prize. 
2nd 
Ist 
2nd 


Telegraph  (green) 
Stockwell  (green) 
Succeed  (white)  ... 
Careless  (white)  ... 


1st  Prize. 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 


5? 
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THE  CAENATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  IX. — Work  for  September. 

HE  whole  stock  being  layered  and  thoroughly  clean,  the  early  part  of  this 
month  will  be  one  of  comparative  leisure,  during  which  the  enthusiastic 
florist  will  And  a  grateful  and  profitable  employment  in  conning  over  his 
notes  of  the  past  and  former  seasons,  and  drawing  out  a  list  of  those 
varieties  which  will  form  the  most  complete  selection^  marking  against  each 
variety  the  number  of  plants  to  be  grown.  These  being  checked  off  as  “  potting 
up  ”  for  winter  proceeds,  the  cultivator  has  a  prompt  idea  of  his  stock  before 
him.  The  latter  operation  should  not  be  commenced  before  the  end  of  the 
third  week — say,  not  earlier  than  from  the  20th  to  the  30th — of  the  month,  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  have  the  plants  established  for  the  winter,  in  my  experience, 
grievous  evil  has  always  followed  premature  potting  for  winter.  All 

that  is  required  is  that  the  plants  shall  freely  feel  the  sides  of  the  pots 
with  their  roots,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drainage  and  sweetened  soil 
before  going  off  for  their  winter’s  sleep,  but  on  no  account  should  they 
become  pot-bound,  or  the  very  worst  evils  may  be  expected  to  result.  The  soil 
required  is  a  good  sweet  sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  or  sixth  part 
of  sweet  leaf-mould,  and  such  well-washed  sand  or  pounded  crocks  as  may  be 
needed  to  insure  a  free  percolation  of  air  and  water.  This  may  be  prepared  at 
once,  and  should  be  kept  dry.  Various-sized  pots  should  be  used,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants.  Over-potting  is  a  great  evil.  When  potted,  place  in 
a  cold  frame  and  keep  close  for  some  days,  shading  from  bright  sun.  Water 
sparingly.  Badly-rooting  varieties  will  be  greatly  aided  with  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  where  this  can  be  given  and  properly  watched.  Pot  every  rare  variety 
singly  in  3-in.  pots  ;  all  will  be  the  better  for  such  a  practice. 

The  season  having  been  favourable,  we  hope  to  hear  that  our  friends  in 
different  directions  have  harvested  much  seed. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


CROTON  IMPERIALIS. 

'HIS  strikingly  handsome  form  of  the  Croton  (or  Codiaeum)  variegatus  was 
imported  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  from  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  a 
very  dense-habited  form,  with  thickly-set  loaves ;  these  latter  are  very 
stout  in  texture,  unequal  in  length,  bluntly  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  with 
the  mid-rib  or  costa  excurrent,  in  the  form  of  an  awl-shaped  horn,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  apex.  Most  of  the  leaves  are  twisted,  the  twisting  occurring  in 
various  degrees,  but  it  usually  appears  as  if  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  had  been 
turned  half  round,  while  the  lower  half  had  remained  fixed  in  the  normal  posi¬ 
tion.  The  course  of  the  mid-rib,  which  takes  on  a  crimson  hue  when  fully 
matured,  is  marked  by  a  broadish  golden  band,  while  the  margin  is  coloured 
crimson  at  the  extreme  edge,  and  within  that  by  a  broken  line  of  yellow.  The 
surface  is  also  here  and  there  mottled  with  yellow  and  red.  The  colouring  of 
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the  foliage  is  very  effective,  and  the  habit  and  aspect  of  the  plant  thoroughly 
distinct.  This  variety,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  C.  ovali- 
folixis^  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  in  our  volume  for  1875  (p.  8).  It  is,  how- 


CROTON  IMPERIALIS, 

ever,  quite  dissimilar  as  a  growing  plant,  the  present  being  more  dense,  with  the 
leaves  twisted  and  cornute,  besides  being  less  reticulately  variegated.  Both  are 
well  worth  growing  when  plants  of  this  character  are  prized. — T.  Moore. 

T 
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PIPING  PINKS  IN  WATER. 


SOME  time  ago  a  short  paper  of  mine  on  this  subject  was  given  in  the 
Florist,  and  having  had  many  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
I  hasten  to  give  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  glean  after 
^  watching  the  operation  this  season.  As  I  before  said,  it  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  an  old  friend,  of  whom  I  did  not  inquire  minutely  as  to  the  process. 

The  mode  which  he  adopts  is  to  dress  his  pipings  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
put  all  of  one  kind  into  a  pot  in  fresh  water,  minding  to  keep  the  water  clear 
from  the  heart  of  the  plant ;  they  are  then  placed  full  in  the  sun,  and  they  have 
rooted  this  season  in  a  fortnight. 

If  at  any  time  the  water  becomes  stagnant  and  slimy,  it  is  thrown  out  and 
fresh  water  added.  When  the  pipings  are  horned,  that  is,  when  the  points  of 
the  roots  have  fairly  made  their  appearance,  they  are  taken  out,  planted  in  the 
stock-bed,  and  a  good  watering  is  given  them,  and  beyond  watering  they  require 
no  further  attention  till  planting-time. 

As  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  pipe  (particularly  for  any  one  who  has  a  glass  slide 
to  put  over  them),  I  thought  it  as  well  to  communicate  at  once.  One  thing 
which  may  be  particularly  noted  is  that  the  foliage  does  not  change,  but  keeps 
fresh  and  green  and  in  a  growing  state  throughout.  My  friend  says  he  has  not 
lost  a  piping.  Who  can  say  this  who  has  adopted  the  ordinary  method  ?  Again 
they  struck  in  a  fortnight,  and  during  the  late  hot  weather.  This  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  more  sunlight  they  get  the  sooner  they  strike. 

With  regard  to  the  pots  in  which  the  pipings  are  placed,  they  are  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  from  an  egg-cup  to  a  broken  pint.  The  only  attention  required  is  to 
replenish  the  water,  in  the  event  of  its  being  reduced  through  evaporation.— Geo, 
Rudd,  UndercUffe^  Bradford. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 


«HE  third  exhibition  of  this  Society,  since  its  revival,  was  held  on  the  11th 
ult.,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  conservatory,  in  which  the  display  took  place,  was  taste- 
^  fully  set  out  by  Mr.  Findlay,  the  respected  Curator ;  and  additional  lustre 
and  grace  were  added  by  fine  fruit,  ferns,  foliage  plants,  liliums,  &c.,  kindly  sent 
by  gentlemen  and  nurserymen  pf  the  neighbourhood.  The  display  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  was  the  largest  the  Society,  in  "its  revived  state,  has  yet  made,  and 
comprised  some  rare  specimens  of  seedlings  from  Mr.  Simonite,  Mr.  Lord,  and 
Mr.  Bower ;  whilst  all  the  good  old-established  varieties  were  produced  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  and  character  only  to  be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  a  northern 
exhibition,  and  accustomed  to  the  energy  of  northern  character.  Twelve  ex¬ 
hibitors — Messrs.  Gorton,  Cooper,  Booth,  Lord,  Beswick,  Simonite,  Bower,  Rudd, 
Mellor,  Chadwick,  Whitaker,  and  Slack — comprising  the  elite  of  the  cultivators 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  or  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  entered  into 
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the  competition  ;  and  their  productions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards 
of  1,000  blooms,  including  thirty-two  collections  of  twelves  and  twelve  of  sixes, 
taxed  the  energies  of  the  judges  to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
that  in  the  limited  time  at  their  command  before  the  admission  of  the  public, 
after  which,  judging — in  the  only  way  it  should  be  performed,  by  selection  and 
comparison — became  an  impossibility,  it  taxed  the  energies  of  the  judges  beyond 
their  powers ;  and  therefore  on  this  point  we  hope  there  will  be  a  careful  revision 
of  the  arrangements  before  another  year  comes  round.  On  some  other  points  we 
believe  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  competition  is  desirable ;  for  instance,  that 
the  six-blooms  class  shall  be  confined  to  growers  of  limited  stocks.  The  absurd 
regulation  limiting  a  variety  to  win  once  only  in  the  single-bloom  classes,  save 
only  the  variety  winning  the  first  prize,  which  is  allowed  to  win  a  second  time 
— a  regulation  which  opens  the  door  to  many  forms  of  evil,  without,  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  one  advantage — should  be  utterly  abolished. 

At  some  future  opportunity,  when  space  may  permit,  we  hope  to  return  to 
this  subject,  and  also  to  sketch  some  other  arrangements,  which  we  think  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  Society,  the  exhibitor,  and  the  public.  Meantime,  it 
was  a  great  gratification  to  observe  that  the  comments  made  on  the  subject  of 
arrangement,  as  exemplified  by  the  exhibition  of  last  year,  had  been  well  weighed 
by  the  exhibitors,  and  their  exhibits  greatly  improved.  This  subject — the 
method  of  arrangement — is  one  the  would-be  high-class  exhibitor  cannot  possibly 
pass  over,  and  will  be  found  most  interesting  in  its  study,  as,  though  governed 
by  fixed  and  well-defined  principles,  it  is  as  wide  in  its  application  as  the  limitless 
variety  of  Nature  herself. 

The  distribution  of  fourteen  First-class  Certificates,  the  certificate  representing 
the  highest  class  of  excellence  known  to  the  distributors,  may  seem  to  some  to 
imply  a  profuse  liberality  unexampled  on  the  part  of  the  judges  ;  but  on  this 
point  the  writer  desires  only  to  say,  if  any  error  was  made,  it  was  in  withholding, 
not  in  awarding,  certificates  ;  for,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  excessive  heat  had 
caused  several  fine  varieties  to  “  veil  ”  their  beauties,  unquestionably  some  of  the 
others  exhibited  must  have  had  similar  honours.  At  a  later  day  we  hope  to  give 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  certificated,  with  some  others  of  which  we  have 
notes,  at  a  length  their  quality  and  importance  demand,  but  which  space  now 
forbids.  Meantime,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  an  illustration  of  the  eligibility 
of  these  lovely  flowers,  and  their  claim  to  an  extended  cultivation,  that  each  of 
the  principal  prize-winning  collections  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
town,  where  cultivation  as  a  rule  is  pursued  under  the  greatest  difficulties ; 
whilst  eleven  of  the  fourteen  First-class  Certificates  for  new  and  distinct  varieties 
went  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  whose  little  plot,  which  ‘‘  forty  years  ago 
was  a  wild,  windy,  bony  strip,  on  a  bleak  hill-side,  and  which  stands  now  the 
dingiest,  most  smoke-afflicted,  frost-bitten,  furnace-blasted,  storm-stricken  plot 
that  ever  went  by  the  sweet  name  of  ‘  garden,’  ”  has  been  immortalised  by  Mr. 
Horner  in  his  description  of  the  Sheffield  seedlings. 
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The  awards  of  the  judges  in  the  several  classes  were  as  follow  : — 


Class  A. — Carnations,  12  dissimilar. 

1st,  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth,  Fails  worth, 
Manchester:  with  Garibadli,  James  Merry- 
weather,  Ivanhoe,  Admiral  Curzon,  Earl  of 
Wilton,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  John  Keet,  Anni- 
hilator,  Lovely  Ann,  Juno,  Sportsman,  and 
Lord  Milton. 

2nd,  Mr.  Thomas  Bower,  Bradford :  with 
Admiral  Curzon,  Sportsman,  Squire  Meynell, 
John  Keet,  Clipper,  Eccentric  Jack,  E.  S. 
Dodwell  (a  new  and  fine  rose-flake).  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Mars,  Lord  Raglan,  JohnBayley,  and 
Mayor  of  Nottingham. 

3rd,  Mr.  Ben.  Simonite,  Sheffield :  with 
Frank  Simonite,  Mr.  Findlay,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  John  Simonite,  James  Douglas, 
Samuel  Barlow,  Sportsman,  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Hector,  Desdemona,  R.  F., 
and  Seedling. 

Equal  4th,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  Gildabrook, 
Eccles,  who  showed  amongst  others  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  James  Cheatham,  S.  F.,  Warrior,  C. 
B.,  and  Rose  of  Stapleford,  R.  F. ;  and  Mr. 
George  Rudd,  Bradford,  whose  Admiral 
Curzon  was  selected  as  the  best  Carnation  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  who  had  fine  examples  of 
Sarah  Payne,  Clipper,  Sportsman,  and  others. 

5th,  Mr.  John  Beswick,  Middleton.  Three 
other  collections  were  staged  in  this  class. 

Class  B. — Picotees,  12  dissimilar. 

Ist,  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth:  with  Mrs. 
Summers,  Mrs.  May,  Morning  Star,  W.  Sum¬ 
mers,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mary,  extra ;  Countess  of 
Wilton,  Miss  Wood,  Cynthia,  Scarlet  Queen, 
Ann  Lord,  and  Edith  Dombrain. 

2nd,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  :  with  J.  B.  Bryant, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Jenny  Ibbetson,  Mrs.  Gorton, 
Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Horner  (In  Memo- 
riam),  a  red-edged  Mary,  an  exquisite  flower ; 
Silvia,  light  purple,  very  delicately  edged ; 
and  five  seedlings  unnamed. 

3rd,  Mr.  Lord,  Todmorden:  with  Miss 
Horner,  a  lovely  flower,  bright  rose,  heavy- 
edged  ;  Ann  Lord,  extra  fine ;  Ethel,  Juliana, 
Alice,  Miss  Small,  Minnie,  Miss  Wood,  and 
four  unnamed  seedlings. 

Equal  4th,  Mr.  Thomas  Bower  and  Mr. 
George  Rudd.  Mr.  Bower’s  flowers  were 
Alliance,  Mrs.  Bower,  Ethel,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
extra ;  Mrs.  Summers,  Juliana,  J.  B.  Bryant, 
Selina,  light  purple  (Bower)  ;  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Edith  Dombrain,  Clara,  and  John  Smith.  Mr. 
Rudd  had  Alliance,  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss 
Wood,  Brunette,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Jessie, 
William  Summers,  Nymph,  Edith  Dombrain, 
Thomas  Williams,  Ann  Lord,  and  John  Smith. 

5th,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Dukinfield. 

Class  C.— Carnations,  12,  nine  at  least  dis¬ 
similar. 

1st,  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth  :  with  Garibaldi, 


Eccentric  Jack,  Earl  of  Wilton,  Mercury, 
Uncle  Tom,  Admiral  Curzon,  James  Merry- 
weather,  Juno,  True  Briton,  Sportsman,  Lord 
Milton,  and  Annihilator. 

2nd,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  :  with  J.  D.  Hextall, 
Desdemona,  John  Simonite,  Mr.  Battersby, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Othello,  James  Douglas, 
Lord  Milton,  Sportsman,  and  three  seedlings 
unnamed. 

3rd,  Mr.  George  Rudd  :  with  John  Keet, 
Admiral  Curzon,  Sarah  Payne,  extra ;  Clipper, 
Lord  Raglan,  Sportsman,  Falconbridge,  J.  D. 
Hextall,  and  three  others. 

4th,  Mr.  Beswhck  ;  5th,  R.  Gorton,  Esq. 

Class  D. — Picotees,  12,  nine  at  least  dis¬ 
similar. 

1st,  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth  :  with  William 
Summers,  Miss  Lee,  heavy  rose,  extra ;  Miss 
Wood,  light  rose,  extra ;  Mrs.  May,  Countess 
of  Wilton,  Nymph,  Scarlet  Queen,  Mrs.  Dod¬ 
well,  Mary,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Summers^  and 
Mrs.  Lord. 

2nd,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  :  with  seedling  light 
red,  seedling  med.  rose,  J.  B.  Bryant,  seedling 
light  red,  Mrs.  Niven,  seedling  light  purple, 
seedling  light  purple,  Mrs.  Summers,  seedling 
bright  rose,  seedling  light  red,  seedling  rose, 
and  seedling  light  x’ed. 

3rd,  Mr.  John  Beswick  :  who  showed  good 
flowers  of  Ann  Lord,  Mrs.  Summers,  William 
Summers,  and  Mary. 

4th,  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  who  had  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Edith  Dombrain,  Mary,  Ann  Lord, 
and  Mrs.  Summers. 

5th,  Mr.  George  Rudd. 

Class  E. — Carnations,  6,  one  in  each  class. 

1st,  Mr.  Robert  Lord  :  with  John  Keet, 
Juno,  Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan,  and  Clipper. 

2nd,  Mr.  Jonathan  Booth:  with  Falcon- 
bridge,  James  Merry  “weather,  Annihilator,  Earl 
of  Wilton,  Eccentric  Jack,  and  Admiral 
Curzon. 

3rd,  Mr.  Rudd;  4th,  Mr.  Simonite;  6th, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  Dukinfield. 

Class  F. — Picotees,  6,  one  in  each  class. 

1st,  Mr.  Simonite  :  with  Mrs.  Summers, 
Mrs.  Simonite,  seedling,  Mary,  J.  B.  Bryant, 
and  Teresa. 

2nd,  Mr.  Booth:  with  Mrs.  May,  Miss 
Wood,  Mrs.  Summers,  Nymph,  Mary,  and 
Edith  Dombrain. 

3rd,  R.  Gorton,  Esq. ;  4th,  S.  Cooper, 
Esq. ;  5th,  Mr.  Chadwick. 

The  prize  for  maiden  growers,  both  in  Car¬ 
nations  (6)  and  Picotees  (6),  went  to  Mr. 
Slack,  of  Chesterfield. 
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Single  Blooms  in  Classes. 
Scarlet  Bizarres. 

1.  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  Robert  Lord. 

2.  Admiral  Curzon,  Mr.  Booth. 

3.  Lord  Napier,  Mr.  Booth. 

4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Simonite. 

.  Sir  James  Paxton,  Mr.  Bower. 

.  Unknown,  Mr.  Simonite. 

Crimson  Bizarres. 

1.  John  Simonite,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

2.  Rifleman,  Mr.  Booth. 

3.  John  Simonite,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

4.  Eccentric  Jack,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

5.  Lord  Raglan,  Mr.  Booth. 

6.  Samuel  Barlow,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

Purple  Flakes. 

1.  Juno,  Mr.  Robert  Lord. 

2.  Squire  Meynell,  Mr.  Bower. 

3.  James  Douglas,  Mr.'B.  Simonite. 

4.  Juno,  Mr.  Lord. 

5.  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  Booth. 

6.  Earl  of  Wilton,  Mr.  Beswick. 

Scarlet  Flakes. 

1.  Sportsman,  Mr.  Lord. 

2.  Sportsman,  Mr.  Lord. 

3.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

4.  Annihilator,  Mr.  Beswick. 

6.  Wm.  Harland,  Mr.  Booth. 

6.  Clipper,  Mr.  Bower. 

Rose  Flakes. 

1.  John  Keet,  Mr.  Lord. 

2.  Seedling  27,  Mr.  Lord. 

3.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Bower. 

4.  James  Merryweather,  Mr.  Booth. 

5.  Cristagalli,  Mr.  Whittaker. 

6.  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  Booth. 

Picotees — Red-edged^  Heavy. 

1.  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bower. 

2.  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Bower. 


3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Beswick. 

4.  John  Smith,  Mr.  Lord. 

5.  Miss  Small,  Mr.  Cooper. 

6.  Brunette,  Mr.  Booth. 

Red-edged,  Light. 

1.  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

2.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

3.  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

4.  Mrs.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

5.  William  Summers,  Mr.  Bower. 

6.  Seedling,  Mr.  Simonite. 

Purple-edged,  Heavy. 

1.  Mrs.  Summers,  R.  Goi'ton,  Esq. 

2.  Norfolk  Beauty,  R.  Gorton,  Esq. 

3.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

4.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

5.  Mrs.  Summers,  Mr.  Booth. 

6.  Alliance,  Mr.  Booth. 

Purple-edged,  Light. 

1.  Mary,  Mr.  Beswick. 

2.  Mary,  R.  Gorton,  Esq. 

3.  Ann  Lord,  Mr.  Cooper. 

4.  Alice,  Mr.  Lord. 

5.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

6.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Lord. 

Rose-edged,  Heavy. 

1.  Miss  Horner,  Mr.  Lord. 

2.  Mrs.  Lord,  Mr.  Booth. 

3.  Miss  Lee,  Mr.  Booth. 

4.  Miss  Horner,  Mr.  Lord. 

5.  Edith  Dombrain,  Mr.  Mellor. 

6.  Bonny  Jane,  Mr.  Beswick. 

Rose-edged,  Light. 

1.  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Lord. 

2.  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Booth. 

3.  Ethel,  Mr.  Bower. 

4.  Mrs.  Nicholls,  Mr.  Beswick. 

5.  Bertha,  Mr.  Mellor. 

6.  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Mr.  Bower. 


The  premier  Carnation,  selected  from  the  whole  exhibition,  was  Admiral 
Curzon,  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Eudd.  The  premier  Picotee,  also  selected  from 
the  entire  exhibition,  was  Mrs.  Simonite,  light-edged  red,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simonite. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  seedlings  named  below : — From 
Mr.  Benjamin  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  Carnations — Scarlet  Bizarre,  Othello ; 
Crimson  Bizarres — John  Simonite,  Frank  Simonite,  and  Samuel  Barlow  ;  Scarlet 
Flake — ^Eev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  Purple  Flake — James  Douglas.  Picotees  :  Eed,  light 
edge— Mrs.  Simonite  (this  was  also  the  best  Picotee  of  the  exhibition),  Mrs. 
Gorton,  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Homer  (In  Memoriam) ;  Purple,  medium-edged — Mrs. 
Douglas ;  Purple,  light  edge— Silvia.  From  Mr.  Eobert  Lord,  Todmorden, 
Carnation,  Mi*s.  Dodwell,  a  new  and  beautiful  Eose  Flake  ;  and  Picotee  Miss 
Horner,  shown  last  year  as  No.  14,  rose,  edged  with  a  bright  band  of  the  sweetest 
colour.  From  Mr,  Thomas  Bower,  Bradford,  Eose*Flake  Carnation,  E.  S*  Dod¬ 
well,  a  fine  variety  in  the  form  of  Lovely  Ann,  but  with  higher  colour,  and  more 
of  it. — E.  S.  Dodwell.. 
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Gardeners^  Chronicle  has  recently  published  its  usual  annual  report  on 
the  Fruit  Crops  of  the  British  Islands^  from  which  it  appears  that  a  more 

f  disastrous  season  for  fruit  crops  has  rarely  been  experienced.  Apricots 
and  Plums  are  almost  universally  below  average.  Cherries  have  been 

more  abundant  in  the  south,  but  elsewhere  have  been  a  relative  failure.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  fair  average  crop  in  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom,  but  thin  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  Ajyples  are  almost  universally  below  the  average,  the  reports  from 
Ireland  being  somewhat  more  favourable.  Pears  are  generally  below  average.  Small  fi’uit, 
such  as  Currants  and  Rasptherries,  have  given  a  good  general  average,  but  Gooseberries  are 
in  most  cases  thin.  Straiuheiries  have  been  abundant  and  of  fine  quality  on  heavy  land,  but 
on  light  soils  small  in  size,  and  of  short  duration.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  below  the  average, 
owing  to  the  drought.  Fruit  trees  in  general  bore  an  abundance  of  blossom,  and  there  was 
in  most  places  a  good  set,  but  the  long-continued  easterly  winds  and  tardy  spring  retarded 
growth,  and  caused  most  of  the  blossoms  to  fall  off.  Those  fruits  which  withstood  these  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  have  suffered  from  ^the  summary  drought,  so  that  fruit  will  generally 
be  small  in  size.  Neither  soil,  latitude,  nor  elevation,  have  this  year  materially  counter¬ 
acted  the  general  bad  result  of  the  inclement  spring.  Early  Potatos  have  generally  yielded 
a  good  crop,  but  the  tubers  are  small  in  size ;  later  varieties  look  well,  but  want  rain.  There 
have  as  yet  been  few  indications  of  disease,  but  should  the  drought  continue,  super-tuberation, 
or  a  growth  of  new  tubers  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  present  season’s  growth,  may  be 
looked  for. 


-  ®HE  northern  suburbs  of  London  were  visited,  on  the  evening  of  July 

23,  with  a  most  disastrous  Hailstorm^  which  has  done  a  great  amount  of  damage 
to  garden  produce,  greenhouses,  and  other  glass  structures.  A  movement  has 

subsequently  been  set  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  chief  sufferers,  to  be  called 
the  Hailstorm  Relief  Fund  for  Nurserymen  and  Florists  ;  and  a  committee  has  been  formed, 
with  Mr.  John  Fraser,  chairman,  Mr.  Hibberd,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  W., 
secretary,  to  raise  and  administer  the  fund.  The  loss  from  damaged  glass  alone,  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  will  take  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  to  make  good,  and  many  small  growers  are  in  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances,  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  plants  as  well  as  their  glass. 

-  ^^HE  programme  for  the  International  Horticidtural  Exhibition  at 

Amsterdam^  1877,  comprises  662  classes,  including  competitions  for  new  plants  ; 

stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants  in  various  sections ;  plants  arranged  according 

to  families,  genera,  and  native  countries  respectively ;  and  fruit-trees  and  bulbous  plants. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  flower-beds,  drawing-room  and  table  ornaments.  Collections  of  preserved 
fruits  and  seeds,  horticultural  apparatus  and  appliances,  instruments  for  education  in  horti¬ 
cultural  science  and  physiology,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matters,  are  mentioned 
in  the  programme,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  in  English  on  application,  post  paid,  to  M.  H. 
Groenewegen,  5  Oetewalerweg,  Amsterdam. 

— ^ —  ®HE  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  meeting 

held  at  Chiswick  on  the  11th  ult.,  awarded  the  following  First-class  Certificates 

to  Vegetables  for  trials  grown  in  the  Gardens  : — The  Queen  Onion ;  Trebons 

Onion;  Schoolmaster  Potato,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  a  smooth,  medium-sized,  pebble-shaped 
tuber,  with  a  very  rough  skin,  and  fine  cooking  qualities ;  Rachel  Kidney  Bean,  from  Messrs. 
Nutting  and  Co.,  a  dwarf,  early,  and  good  spotted  variety ;  Haricot  Nain  Blanc  Quarantain, 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  a  kidney  bean  in  the  style  of  White  Canterbury ;  and 
Minier'^s  First  Early  Kidney  Bean,  from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash,  and  Co.,  a  variety  which 
resembles  the  Mexican  salmon-coloured  variety. 

-  ^HE  Victoria  Dwarf  French  Bean  is  a  fine  robust-growing  kind,  of 

free  branching  habit,  and  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  for  a  main  crop.  It  is,  oT 

has  been,  known  in  the  trade  as  Polley’s  Prolific.  The  Victoria  Dwarf,  owing  to 

its  robust  branching  habit,  is  one  of  the  most  continuous  of  podders,  and  only  needs  frequent 
gathering  to  keep  it  in  full  beaiing.  The  ripe  seed  is  6f  a  long  narrow  form,  dull  white,  with 
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a  black  spot  around  the  eye,  so  far  distinct  from  other  beans  as  to  be  easily  recognised  in 
this  way.  Its  pods  are  long,  narrow,  and  straight,  and  are  both  fine  and  handsome ;  still 
farther,  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation, 

-  En  reference  to  tlie  Grub  amongst  Carnations  and  Picotees^  Mr.  Booth, 

of  Failsworth,  writes  : — “  I  am  greatly  troubled  at  present  amongst  my  layers 

with  a  small  grub,  very  much  like  the  hot,  which  eats  all  the  pith  out  of  them 

and  the  heel.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will  kill  them  ?  There  are  scores  of  them  in 
the  pots.  Is  there  anything  wherewith  I  can  water  that  will  destroy  the  pest  ?  ”  [I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  our  friend’s  trouble  with  the  small  black -headed  grub,  I  do  not  know 
whence  it  comes,  except  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  found  generally  in  foul,  un¬ 
sweetened,  dank  soil ;  but  I  well  know  the  mischief  it  works,  and  the  trouble  involved  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  Nothing  known  to  me  will  destroy  it,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
the  plants ;  one  only  remedy  exists, — the  turning  up  and  carefully  picking  each  grub  from 
the  soil, — E.  S.  D.] 

-  '0^HE  following  plan  for  preserving  the  Colours  of  Flowers  in  the  dried 

state  is  recommended  by  M.  Boulade  ; — Layout  the  flowers  between  several  sheets 

of  unsized  paper — filtering-paper ;  place  these  sheets  between  two  fire-bricks, 

and  put  the  whole  in  a  stove  or  oven  heated  to  60°  to  70°  Cent.  Change  the  papers  after  an 
hour.  After  two  or  three  hours,  the  flowers  will  be  sufficiently  dried,  and  their  colours  preserved. 

-  SlSi^BiTiNG  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  Mr.  Baines  makes  the  following 

observations  on  New  Roses  at  Cheshunt : — The  Shah  is  the  brightest  of  bright 
red  Roses,  an  excellent  garden  variety,  and  through  it  and  others  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  Mr.  Paul  may  ultimately  attain  what  he  is  trying  for — a  real  scarlet.  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  direction  of  colour — dark  maroon,  clearly  edged 
with  scarlet,  remarkably  free ;  Duke  o  f  Connaught  is  evidently  a  strong-growing,  vigorous- 
constitutioned  variety,  fine  in  form  ;  colour  intense  glowing  crimson,  flushed  with  a  brighter 
shade.  Dr.  Hooker  is  a  grand  autumn  Rose,  the  colour  scarcely  describable,  but  it  may  be 
set  down  as  an  intense  scarlet-crimson  shaded  with  violet.  Empress  of  India  (Laxton’s)  is  a 
thorough  hot-season  kind,  crimson  shaded  with  brown,  a  most  distinct  and  pleasing  colour. 
John  Bright  is  particularly  promising ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  Lord  Clyde,  similar  in  form, 
with  better  outline,  and  more  vivid  in  colour, — a  Rose,  I  think,  that  most  people  will  buy. 
Robert  Marnock,  a  vivid  crimson,  shot  with  reddish  brown,  did  not  at  first  show  its  autumnal 
character,  but  last  year  some  of  the  plants  pushed  again  and  flowered  freely,  these  were 
worked,  and  the  habit  is  fixed.  Beauty  of  Roselands  is  very  fine  ;  it  is  deep  rose  in  colour, 
shaded  off  to  violet. 

-  regret  to  have  to  record  that  the  extensive  agricultural  and 

horticultural  implement of  Messrs.  Boxdton  and  Paul.,  at  Norwich,  were 

greatly  damaged  by  fire  on  the  11th  ult..  A  large  range  of  workshops,  stores, 

and  machinery  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  horticultural  requirements  was  totally 
destroyed ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  disaster  will  not  in  any  way  affect  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  works,  where  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual.  Although  the  horticultural 
workshops  are  destroyed,  fortunately  the  entire  stock  of  well-seasoned  timber,  which  was 
stored  in  sheds  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fire,  was  saved,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  resume  this  special  branch  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  to  continue  it 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises. 

-  JIn  the  Fern  Paradise  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  a  third  edition  of  which  is 

now  in  the  press,  it  is  remarked  that  “  Thousands  of  the  tourists  who  annually  visit 
the  western  ‘  Garden  of  England  ’ — for  Devonshire  well  deserves  that  name — whilst 

deeply  impressed  with  the  general  loveliness  of  the  county,  nevertheless  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  what  it  is  that  lends  the  peculiar  character  of  softness  and  grace  to  the  scenery.  Here 
isthe  secret.  The  whole  county  is  richly  and  luxuriantly  clothed  with  ferns.  The  number 
and  variety  of  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  these  beautiful  plants  to  be  found  in  Devonshire 
are  equalled  by  those  of  no  other  county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Devonshire  is  emphatically 
the  ‘  paradise  ’  of  the  British  ferns.  There  they  are  in  very  truth  at  home.  The  soil  and  the 
air  are  adapted  to  them,  and  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place.  They 
clothe  the  hill-sides  and  the  hill-tops ;  they  grow  in  the  moist  depths  of  the  valleys ;  they 
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fringe  the  banks  of  the  streams ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods ;  they  hang 
from  rocks  and  walls  and  trees,  and  crowd  into  the  towns  and  villages,  fastening  themselves 
with  sweet  familiarity  even  to  the  houses.” 

-  ®HE  Helianthus  cucumerifolius^  from  Texas,  a  new  annual  Sunflower, 

forms  a  free-growing  and  branching  plant,  3  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  profusely 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  flower-heads  are  remarkable  for  their  long 

slender  stalks,  and  are  some  three  inches  across,  or  more,  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  with  a 
striking  black  disc  in  the  centre.  It  will  be  very  useful  in  large  borders,  and  for  planting 
on  the  margins  of  shrubberies  where  there  is  ample  room  for  the  plants  to  grow.  It  forms 
what  would  be  considered  a  large-growing  plant,  but  without  any  touch  of  coarseness,  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  a  flower-garden  acquisition. 

-  lender  the  name  of  Peche  Quetier^  the  Eevue  Horticole  gives  a  coloured 

figure  of  a  new  late  freestone  Peach,  of  large  size,  globular,  with  well-marked 
furrow,  downy  on  the  surface,  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  yellow  elsewhere. 

The  flesh  is  yellow,  sweet,  vinous,  and  is  qualified  as  excellent.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  an  English  variety,  raised  by  M.  Quetier,  of  Meaux. 

-  ^  FINE  new  hardy  annual,  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle^  has  been  sent  us 

by  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  of  Norwich,  which  seems .  likely  to  be  quite  an 

acquisition.  It  grows  about  1  ft.  in  height,  forming  nice  shrubby  little  plants, 

profusely  covered  with  flowers  of  a  rich,  glossy  magenta,  each  flower,  when  fully  expanded, 
measuring  over  3  in.  across.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation ;  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  is  reported 
to  stand  our  severest  winters  out-of-doors,  and  bloom  early  in  the  following  summer ;  or  if 
sown  in  spring,  it  will  bloom  the  following  July  and  August.^ 

-  ^MONG  the  points  to  be  specially  noted  as  regards  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  Cyclamen  ])ersicum^  the  first,  and  most  important,  is  not  to  overpot  them, 
but  in  the  language  of  gardeners,  to  “let  their  roots  feel  the  pots.”  Another  is  to 

remember  that  green-fly  is  an  enemy  very  apt  to  attack  the  foliage  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  and  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  clear  of  these  insects  irreparable  injury  will 
be  done.  .  Again,  established  plants,  after  flowering,  require  a  dryish  rest  to  secure  perfect 
maturation,  but  the  drying  process  must  not  be  carried  too  far — not  so  far,  indeed,  as  was 
commonly  the  case  in  the  olden  times. 

-  f0^R.  George  Fleming  died  at  Hanchurch  on  July  27,  aged  67.  He 

was  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham,and  under 
him  the  gardens  acquired  that  celebrity  for  high  cultivation  which  they  have 

fully  maintained  under  his  successor,  Mr.  Stevens.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  Fleming  turned 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  ho  was  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  interred  at  Trentham. 

-  TOilliam  Burnley  Hume,  Esq.,  of  Hill  House,  Winterton,  Norfolk, 

and  124  Harley  Street,  Lond9n,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  died 

on  August  3,  at  Winterton,  in  his  57th  year.  Mr.  Hume  was  a  great  lover  of 

Orchids,  of  which  he  had  a  fine  collection,  and  was  an  occasional  exhibitor.  He  occupied  for 
some  time  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  that  Society  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Cologne 
last  year. 

-  i^R.  John  Eoyston  Pearson  died  at  Chilwell  on  August  14,  aged  58, 

and  was  interred  at  Attenborough.  Mr.  Pearson  carried  on  an  extensive  nursery 
business  at  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham,  and  was  well  known  as  a  successful  cul¬ 
tivator.  Of  Jate  years  his  name  has  been  more  intimately  associated  with  orchard-house 
Fruit-trees,  new  Grapes,  and  new  Pelargoniums,  in  the  raising  of  which  latter  he  was 
especially  successful. 


■  ^ 
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TULIPA  GKEIGI. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION, 

are  indebted  to  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  for  the  opportunity 
of  figuring  this  remarkable  novelty,  which  was  introduced  last  year  to 
the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  was  met  with  by  the  Russian.collectors 
in  Turkistan,  and  found  its  way  here  by  way  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Botanic  Garden,  some  living  bulbs  having  been  sent  there  by  Korolkow  in  1872. 
The  plant  was  at  first  referred  to  Tulipa  altaica^  but  on  more  close  examination 
proved  to  be  a  new  species,  with  which  the  name  of  General  Greig,  the  President 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Horticultural  Society,  was  associated. 

As  a  garden  plant,  this  species  of  Tulip  is  most  distinct.  The  broad  un¬ 
dulated  leaves  are  marked  in  a  prominent  manner  by  brown  streaks,  forming  a 
peculiar  variegation.  The  flowers  when  expanded  assume  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
vase,  the  broad  perianth  segments  overlapping,  bright  orange-red  in  the  upper  part, 
yellow  towards  the  base,  with  an  oblong  rich  brown  spot  on  the  yellow  portion. 

The  plant  is  quite  an  acquisition  amongst  out-door  garden  bulbs,  being  quite 
hardy,  of  a  distinct  character,  and  exceedingly  ornamental. — T.  Moore. 


THE  IRRIGATION  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 

HE  experience  of  the  past  July  and  August  will  set  gardeners  to  think 
more  seriously  on  the  subject  of  irrigating  their  kitchen-garden  crops,  than 
probably  they  have  ever  done  before.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  kitchen 
garden  can  be  said  to  be  complete  or  perfect  without  having  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  water,  either  laid  on  in  pipes  or  in  tanks,  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
demand  required  in  dry  warm  summers.  There  is  rarely  a  season  when  some 
of  the  kitchen-garden  crops  would  not  be  benefited  by  copious  waterings  ;  and 
in  such  a  season  as  the  past,  it  was  a  question  of  watering  or  having  no  crops  at 
all, —at  least  on  all  light  soils. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  here  irrigation  has  been  been  'beneficially  practised  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  this  year  more  particularly  its  advantages  have  been 
apparent.  The  water  is  brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a  small  lake  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  off,  and  it  supplies,  besides  the  gardens  and  offices,  great  quantities 
of  water  to  other  departments  by  gravitation.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  hydrants 
are  laid  down  by  the  side  of  all  the  principal  walks,  so  as  to  command  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  of  vegetables ;  and  the  borders  of  the  fruit-tree  walls  can  be  watered 
and  the  trees  syringed,  as  the  water  can  be  raised  16  ft.  high  by  gravitation. 
This  year  I  had  no  break  in  the  supply  of  Green  Peas  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
Celery,  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflowers  were  all  greatly  bepefited  by  copious  water¬ 
ings  at  times.  They  were  not  merely  watered  in  showers  overhead,  but  the  water 
was  allowed  at  times  to  run  for  two  or  three  hours  over  the  ground,  so  that  the 
roots  were  thoroughly  soaked.  The  soil  here  is  very  stiff  and  cracks  in  dry 
weather,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  seeds  of  vegetables  usually  sown  in  July  and 
3rd  series. — IX.  n 
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August  to  vegetate,  unless  the  soil  is  kept  moist  during  any  dry  warm  weather 
which  may  occur  in  these  months. 

Unfortunately  few  gardens  have  the  chance  of  being  irrigated  like  this,  by 
water  brought  in  pipes,  and  most  gardens  must  depend  upon  water  obtained  from 
other  sources,  and  stored  until  wanted.  Where  there  is  a  very  deficient  supply, 
through  not  having  large  tanks  made,  it  is,  however,  practicable  in  nearly  every 
garden  to  have  supplies  of  water,  but  the  means  of  effecting  it  will  depend 
upon  circumstances  which  will  vary  with  the  locality.  Water-rams  and  wind¬ 
mills  of  various  kinds  are  now  made  at  no  great  cost,  and  water  can  be  raised 
cheaply  by  them  into  cistern-reservoirs,  and  thus  enough  may  be  stored  to  irri¬ 
gate  a  moderate  surface  of  a  kitchen  garden.  I  believe  there  is  no  matter 
connected  with  gardening  of  more  importance  than  this  of  irrigation,  and  the 
present  time,  when  the  effects  of  the  drought  are  still  visible,  is  the  best  time  to 
consider  about  the  “  ways  and  means  ”  of  preventing  disastrous  results  in  another 
dry  summer. — William  Tillery,  Welheck, 

ADIANTUM  SEEMANNI. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  large  pinnate  forms  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  quite 
distinct  from,  and  a  fitting  companion  for,  the  more  familiar  Adiantum 

fmacropliyllum.  It  is  really  a  new  introduction  to  our  gardens,  though  by 
a  misadventure,  quite  excusable  at  the  time,  the  name  has  been  for  some 
time  applied  to  another  fern,  which  proves  to  be  A.  Wilsoni.  The  Messrs.  Veitch 
introduced  the  true  A.  Seemanni — of  which  a  sterile  frond  is  represented  on 
the  opposite  page — and  exhibited  it  under  the  name  of  A.  Zahnii  in  1874,  when 
it  was  certificated.  It  is  a  noble  species,  with  fronds  fully  2  ft.  long,  the  fertile 
pinnae  3  in.  long 'and  2  in.  broad  at  the  base,  while  some  of  the  sterile  pinnae  are 
nearly  4  in.  long  and  2^  in.  broad.  The  fronds  have  a  comparatively  slender 
glossy  black  stipe,  bare  at  the  lower  part,  and  furnished  towards  the  top  with 
from  four  to  eight  of  the  magnificent  pinnae,  each  attached  by  a  slender  petiole 
an  inch  long.  The  plant  was  originally  gathered  by  Dr.  Seemann  at  Veraguas, 
in  Central  America,  where  also  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch’s  collector,  Mr. 
Zahn.  It  seems  to  be  a  free-growing  plant,  of  course  requiring  stove-heat,  as 
very  fine  specimens  have  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. — T.  Moore. 


DATE  PALMS,  Etc.,  AS  DECOEATIONS. 

WAS  shown  the  other  day  a  number  of  young  Date  Palms  about  3  ft.  high, 
with  all  the  grace  and  elegance  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  that  some  of  the  fruit  had  been  purchased,  and  the  kernels  had 
been  sown  with  only  as  much  care  as  would  be  needed  to  dibble  in  as 
many  potatos.  For  table  decoration,  the  Date  Palm  has  the  “  bend  of  beauty,” 
and  it  is,  moreover,  very  light,  open,  and  airy,  casting,  like  itself,  a  curved  and 
graceful  shadow,  without  obstructing  the  sight  so  as  to  hinder  one  guest  from 
seeing  the  other  guests  at  table.  Moreover,  as  the  Date  does  well  in  a  very 
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small-sized  pot,  there  is  nothing  clumsy  to  be  concealed,  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
Palms  are  truly  reckoned  the  Princes  of  Plants,  their  appearance  at  table,  if  not 


Adiantum  Seemanni  (see  p.  218). 


grand,  must  be  at  least  respectable,  and  “  mortal  eye  could  never  guess  that 
they  were  natives  of  the  place.”  Out  flowers  on  the  table  require  skilful  hand¬ 
ling  to  avoid  stiffness,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  place  foliage  suitable  to  the 
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flowers.  Fern-fronds  are  usually  put  along  with  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  we 
even  see  the  exhibitor  of  cut  roses  making  a  carpet  of  Maidenhair  Fern-fronds 
to  enhance  the  effect.  The  button-hole  artist  bores  a  hole  in  a  Pelargonium - 
,  leaf,  and  there  inserts  the  flower.  In  dressing  whiting  for  table,  the  tail  of  the 
fish  is  drawn  through  the  gills,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  model  for 
building  the  button-hole  nosegay,  reminding  one  of  the  Irish  phrase  that  “  every 
herring  should  hang  by  its  own  head.” 

Pelargoniums,  with  entire  leaves,  are  not  improved  by  being  garnished  with 
pinnate  leaves,  for  the  leaf  gives  bulk  and  body  to  the  flower,  and  the  flower 
gives  soul  or  spirit  to  the  leaf,  but  they  are  both  neatly  and  nicely  fitted  to  go 
together.  A  Camellia-bloom  with  a  couple  of  leaves  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
of  a  button-hole  nosegay,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  leaf  of  a  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
and  the  opening  filled  in  with  a  Eose-bud  or  a  tuft  of  Tom-Thumb  flowers,  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  what  such  ought  not  to  be.  The  Eose  can  do  its  work 
single-handed  ;  like  “  good  wine,  it  wants  no  bush,”  to  court  admirers,  and  its 
foliage,  no  less  than  its  flowers,  gives  the  tone  to  decorations  of  all  kinds,  for 
whether  in  the  epergne,  or  on  the  stand  in  the  Exhibition  tent,  in  the  bridal 
bouquet,  or  last,  but  not  least,  adorning  the  hair  of  some  bewitching  belle,  the 
Eose  is  ever  sweet  and  fair,  setting  the  fashion,  as  becomes  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 
— Alexander  Forsyth,  Salford.  , 


THE‘ CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  X. — Work  for  October — What  Shall  we  Grow  ? 

have  come  now  to  foundation-work,  and  on  its  well  or  ill-doing  will 
mainly  rest  success  or  failure  for  another  year.  Every  plant  of  every 
variety  proposed  to  be  grown  for  the  next  season’s  bloom  should  be 
obtained,  if  required  to  be  obtained,  and  firmly  established  in  its  winter’s 
quarters  during  this  month.  One  plant  properly  established  now  will  give  results 
worth  ten  got-in  in  mid-winter  or  spring. 

Said  my  friend  Mr.  Eobert  Lord  to  me  last  July,  personifying  the  Carnation 
with  the  pleasant  power  of  a  quaint  and  glowing  imagination, — “  To  me  the  Carna¬ 
tion  seems  to  say,  ‘  Do  what  you  will  with  me  in  autumn  (late  September  and 
October),  and  I  am  your  willing  servitor,  your  most  obedient  and  docile  servant ; 
send  me  from  the  soft  air  of  the  South  to  the  sharp  atmosphere  of  the  North,  and 
I  complain  not ;  from  the  breezy  hill-side  to  the  close  air  of  the  sweltering  valley, 
and  I  murmur  not.  Subject  me  to  the  confinement  of  long  journeys  and 
indifferent  packing,  to  disrooting,  change  of  soil,  and  even  to  crushed  foliage, 
and  I  retrieve  the  disaster  and  recover  the  injury  with  my  winter’s  sleep.  But 
woe  to  the  wight  who  subjects  me  to  change  after  I  have  doffed  my  winter’s 
night-cap,  or  trespasses  on  my  rights  in  spring.  Then  I  brook  no  injury,  permit 
no  liberties  with  impunity.  Then  a  broken  leaf  or  crushed  rootlet  is  a  mortal 
injury,  and  involves  the  penalty  of  a  mortal  offence.’” 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  the  lesson  of  my  fnend’s  remarks.  Therefore 
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get  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  whatever  varieties  may  be  deemed  requisite 
to  make  the  selection  perfect,  and  let  the  potting  for  winter  be  pressed  forward 
without  delay  until  completed.  Carefully  clean  the  plants  from  dead  or 
decaying  foliage,  dust,  dirt,  or  insects.  There  is  nothing  like  a  weak  solution  of 
soft-soap  for  polishing  off  Mister  Green-fly  ;  plunge  the  plant  overhead  in  it,  or 
brush  him  off  with  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  and  keep  the  frames  close  for  a  week  after 
potting.  Water  sparingly,  and  only  if  needed,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
flagging.  Should  water  be  required,  air  must  be  given  until  the  foliage  is  dry, 
keeping  the  plants  effectually  sheltered  from  strong  winds. 

When  fairly  started,  give  air  abundantly  day  and  night,  guarding  from  the 
saturating  rains  usual  at  this  period.  Nothing  more  surely  promotes  disease 
than  a  thorough  saturation  at  this  season,  and  it  requires  to  be  guarded  against 
both  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the  layers  from  the  parent  stool.  Firm 
potting  is  of  course. 

To  any  who  may  desire  to  have  my  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  grown,  I 
may  say  I  propose  to  include  in  my  own  selection,  first,  all  of  the  seedlings  from 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Simonite’s),  and  the  same  from  Todmorden  (Mr.  B.  Lord’s),  that 
may  be  accessible,  and  of  other  varieties  as  under  : — 

Carnations. 

S.B. :  Admiral  Curzon,  Dreadnought,  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Derby,  Mars,  Mercury,  Sir 
Jos.  Paxton,  True  Briton. 

C.B. :  Albion’s  Pride,  Black  Diamond,  Captain  Stott,  Eccentric  Jack,  Graceless  Tom, 
Grand  Master,  Jenny  Lind,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Raglan,  Mr.  Hextall,  Marshall  Ney,  Rifleman, 
The  Lamplighter,  Warrior. 

P.  and  P.B. :  Falconbridge,  Fanny,  James  Taylor,  Sarah  Payne,  Seedling  No  2  (Bo'wer), 

P.F. :  Ajax,  Dr.  Foster,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Esther,  Juno,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Premier. 
Squire  Meynell,  True  Blue. 

S.F.:  Annihilator,  Clipper,  Jas.  Cheatham,  John  Bayley,  Illuminator,  Mr.  Battersby, 
Sportsman,  Superb. 

Rose  F.:  Cristagala,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  James  Merry  weather,  .John  Keot,  Lovely  Ann,  Mary 
Ann,  Maid  of  Athens,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Rose  of  Stapleford,  Sybil,  Uncle  Tom. 

PiCOTEES. 

Red-edged:  Brunette,  Clara,  Countess  of  Wilton,  .7.  B.  Bryant,  John  Smith,  John 
Harrison,  Lord  Valentia,  Leonora,  Miss  Small,  Mrs.  Bower,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Hornby,  Mrs. 
Keynes,  iPeeress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Robert  Scott,  Wm.  Summers. 

Purple-edged:  Alliance,  Ann  Lord,  Amy  Robsart,  Chanticleer,  Cynthia,  Ganymede, 
Jessie,  Mary,  Mrs.  Little,  Mrs.  Summers,  Mrs.  Hanaford,  Mrs.  Niven,  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Nymph,  Prima  Donna. 

Rose-edged :  Charles  Williams,  Cynthia,  Edith  Dombrain,  Ethel,  Fanny  Helen,  Flower 
of  the  Day,  Juliana,  Mrs.  Allcroft,  Mrs.  Nicoll,  Mrs.  Lord,  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Sowell,  Miss  Wood, 
Morning  Sto,  Northern  Star,  Obadiah,  Regina. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


PROPAGATING  THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 


®HEEE  is  one  subject  in  connection  with  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  writes 
a  correspondent,  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  “  which  I  have  not  seen  treated  by  you 

fin  your  papers  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist.  I  allude  to  the  singular 
difference  of  habit  produced  from  the  mode  of  propagation,  whether  by 
piping  or  layering,  and  the  differing  periods  of  bloom  resulting  therefrom.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  following  the  directions  of  an  elder  genera¬ 
tion  of  florists,  as  a  practice  apparently  very  dear  to  them,  of  propagating  by 
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pipings  the  smaller  shoots,  and  such  as  were  emitted  from  the  higher  joints  of  the 
stem,  and  were  consequently  difficult  to  be  brought  down  for  layering ;  and  I  have 
been  increasingly  impressed  by  recurring  experience  that  whilst  layered  plants 
constantly  produce  a  large  crop  of  grass,  more  or  less  thickly  clustered  at  the  base 
of  the  plant,  pipings  have  an  increasing  tendency  to  produce  pipings,  throwing 
out  plant-shoots,  in  contradistinction  to  the  flowering-shoots  of  the  layer,  even  to 
the  uppermost  joint  of  the  flowering-stem  ;  whilst  whereas  all  pipings  with  me 
have  invariably  been  from  ten  to  twenty  days  behind  the  period  of  bloom  of  the 
same  variety  from  layers,  a  piping  obtained  late  in  the  season  is  yet  more 
retarded  in  its  period  of  bloom,  so  that  from  weakly  plants  I  have  known  the 
flowering  period  thrown  forward  so  far  even  as  late  September  and  early  October. 

“  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  advantage  were  taken  of  this  habit,  the  fine  exhibition 
varieties  might  be  induced  to  flower — of  course,  in  a  suitable  house — in  mid¬ 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  thus  supersede  the,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  poor, 
flimsy,  washy  things  which  are  sent  out  as  perpetual  bloomers.  What  is  your 
experience  on  this  point  ?” 

Our  experience  is  analogous  to  that  of  our  correspondent,  but  though  we  have 
observed  the  habit  described,  our  desire  has  been — so  much  do  we  love  a  full 
display  of  these  flowers  in  the  high  summer-time,  their  natural  period — to 
counteract,  not  to  foster,  the  departures  our  friend  refers  to.  But  to  others, 
governed  by  a  desire  to  prolong  the  period  of  bloom,  a  prosecution  of  the 
experiment  may  be  interesting,  and  would  probably  be  profitable. — E.  S.  D. 


PILLAE  AND  TEELLIS  EOSES. 


obtaining  and  pi'esenting  a  photographic  record  of  the  subjoined  beautiful 
ujS  specimen  of  a  climbing  Pillar  Trellis  Rose,  good  service  has  been  done  to  rose- 

f  growing.  The  introduction  of  such  beautiful  subjects  into  the  now  almost 
always  too  formal  rose-garden  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  To  form  such 
specimens,  however,  varieties  of  Roses  which  have  the  following  qualifications 
are  needed : — 

1.  Varieties  with  long  flexible  shoots,  which  can  be  easily  twined  and  tied  in 
to  the  wire-forms,  without  leaving  ugly  out-sticking  elbows. 

2.  Hardy  varieties,  of  which  the  long-autumn  grown  shoots  are  not  likely  to 
be  injured  by  the  winter  frosts. 

3.  Very  free  and  continuous  bloomers,  more  especially  good  autumnal  flowerers. 
The  list  of  kinds  containing,  more  or  less,  all  these  peculiarities  is  not  long. 
The  best  are  the  Teas  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  beginning  with  the  type : — 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  rich  yellow,  shaded  with  salmon  ;  Bouquet  d’Or,  almost 
identical  in  colour,  but  with  a  rather  freer-flowering  habit ;  Madame  Berard, 
rich,  light  salmon  shaded,  a  grand  free  fine  bold  flower  ;  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
deep  lemon,  somewhat  shy  when  young,  but  in  growth  just  suited  for  this  culture  ; 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  white  tinted  lemon  ;  should  have  the  warmest,  most 
sheltered  nook,  as  the  unripened  wood  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  winter  frosts  ; 
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Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  a  lilac-rose  -with  white ;  well  suited  for  this  form,  as  it 
scarcely  needs  pruning  ;  to  ensure  flowering,  the  shoots  should  be  just  shortened 


Rose  on  Pillar  Trellis  at  Wimblelon  IIouse  (,lroin  R  llgure  iu  the  Uavdeners  Chronicle). 

at  the  top  only  ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which,  though  not  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
race,  ranks  well  with  the  above,  and  furnishes  a  grand  free  autumn-flowering 
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rose,  with  cherry-carmine  flowers.  These  are  the  best  and  almost  only  strong 
climbing  Teas,  but  on  dwarfer  wire  frames,  and  with  winter  shelter,  the  strong 
dwarfer-growing  Teas  might  with  care  be  trained  up.  The  best  would  be 
Catherine  Meemet,  Goubault,  Madame  Falcot,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Perfection  de  Monplaisir,  and  Safranot. 

The  Tea-scented  Noisettes  come  next,  and  with  a  slight  protection  (say,  of 
fern  twisted  amongst  the  branches)  are  fairly  hardy.  Climbing  Aimee  Vibeet 
is  the  best  perpetual-flowering  white  cluster  rose ;  Celine  Forestier,  a  rich  sulphur- 
yellow,  with  good  evergreen  foliage  ;  Jeanne  d’Aec,  pure  white,  large  bunches  of 
loose  flowers ;  La  Biohe,  cream,  very  large  ;  and  Eeve  d’Or,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  climbing  Madame  Falcot,  with  almost  the  same  yellowish-buff  flowers  ;  this 
latter  cannot  be  left  too  long,  or  be  too  much  twisted  or  intertwined.  Lamarque, 
with  its  habit  of  losing  its  leaves,  and  Solfaterre,  with  a  like  fault,  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  too  tender  for  this  culture.  Marechal  Niel,  if  planted  with  the  idea  of  the 
plant  being  covered  in  winter — and  the  wire  frames  could  be  easily  and  pictur¬ 
esquely  thatched,  letting  the  straw  run  down  to  cover  the  roots — should  succeed 
well,  but  without  protection  the  pillar  would  be,  until  the  autumn  flowering,  and 
frequently  even  then,  blank. 

Amongst  the  rose-coloured  Bourbons,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  Catherine  Guillot  are  the  best. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  red  or  rose-coloured  kinds 
which  are  suited  for  this  style  of  growth.  The  best,  taken  alphabetically,  would 
be  : — Annie  Alexieff,  light  rose  ;  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  dark  maroon  :  Baron 
Prevos^,  dark  rose  ;  Climbing  Jules  Maegottin,  cherry-red  ;  Climbing  Victor 
Verdier,  cherry-carmine — both  these  with  particularly  thin,  long,  wiry  wood  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet-crimson  ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  deep  crimson  ; 
Marechal  Vaillant,  rich  shaded  crimson  ;  Madame  de  Trotter,  cherry-red — 
hardly  free  enough  in  autumn  ;  Thomas  Mills,  vivid  crimson — a  grand  rose  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Hybrid  Noisette  Perpetuals  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white  ;  Coquette  des 
Blanches,  slightly-tinted  white ;  and  H.B.  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  are  grand 
and  hardy  light  roses  for  the  purpose. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  many  more  hybrid  perpetuals  that  for 
upright  pole  Pillar  Eoses  are  admirably  adapted,  but  the  shoots  are  too  thick 
and  stiff  to  bend  readily,  or  adapt  themselves  to  wire  forms.  Were  it  not  taking 
too  much  space,  I  would  give  a  list  of  those  which  in  actual  trial  at  Cheshunt  have 
made  good  Pillars.  [Please  do.]  One  of  the  old  summer-blooming  Climbing  Eoses, 
at  least,  should  never  be  left  out  of  a  rose-garden,  the  best  arch-rose  we  have, — 
Felicitib  Peepetue,  with  its  glorious  bunches,  nay,  rather  masses  or  heaps,  of 
white  flowers. 

For  the  successful  culture  of  such  Pillars,  the  ground  cannot  be  too  well 
prepared ;  plenty  of  fresh  loam  and  rotten  manure  for  planting  in  is  essential. 
They  need  well  caring  for  the  first  year  with  water  and  manure,  to  get  the  plants 
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to  make  a  good  start.  Remove,  as  soon  as  they  are  past,  all  the  first  fiowers. 
Encourage  a  strong  and  vigorous  second-growth,  and  do  not  neglect  tying  them 
in  to  the  forms  as  the  shoots  grow. 

They  need  scarcely  any  pruning  in  winter,  simply  cutting  out  all  dying 
and  used-up  shoots,  but  twisting  and  bending  the  new  shoots  in  at  their  full  length. 
Manure  highly  every  year,  and  by  washing,  or  by  the  syringe  or  engine,  during 
growth,  use  every  effort  to  keep  the  pillars  free  from  insects. — George  Paul, 
Cheshunt. 


WASPS. 

I  TIRING  my  long  gardening  career,  this  is  the  only  season  in  which  I  have 
not  seen  a  common  wasp — at  least,  up  to  the  end  of  August.  The  queens 
were  about  at  the  usual  time,  but  many  seemed  to  have  perished  by  the  ^ 
winterly  weather  in  May,  which  destroyed  the  fruit-blossoms.  This  accords 
with  the  old  saying,  “  A  plum  year  is  a  wasp  year.”  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  hornet,  the  progeny  of  which  increases  exactly  like  that  of  the  wasp.  From  all 
this,  it  is  fair  to  surmise  that  wasps  may  be  scarce  next  season.  For  the  sake  of 
those  unacquainted  with  the  life-history  of  the  wasp,  I  note  that  the  foundation 
of  the  nest  is  made  by  a  solitary  queen  which  has  survived  the  winter,  and 
consists  of  fixing  a  prop  made  of  scrapings  of  wood,  mixed  with  a  gummy 
substance,  at  the  top  of  a  cavity.  Thus  the  embryo  of  a  colony  of  wasps  is  like 
a  nail  with  a  triangular  impression  on  its  head,  being  the  nucleus  of  the  hexa¬ 
gonal  cells  before  the  tiny,  paper-like  structure  is  covered  to  take  the  parachute- 
form.  The  solitary  queen  soon  forms  a  few  cells,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits 
an  egg,  even  before  it  is  completed  to  a  size  sufiicient  for  the  larva  of  working 
wasps.  Those,  when  bred,  assist  her  in  all  the  operations  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony ;  they  work  both  early  and  late,  and  feed  the  brood  with 
great  care.  The  combs,  however,  made  in  autumn  contain  cells  only  for  the 
larvae  of  drones  and  queens. 

In  strong  colonies  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  vast  quantities  of  both  sexes  that 
are  bred ;  the  whole  community  are  engaged  in  their  welfare.  The  old  queen, 
like  the  queen  of  the  honey-bee,  deposits  the  eggs  during  the  season ;  but  the 
hive-bee  being  always  gregarious,  only  a  few  queens  are  required  to  increase  its 
race  by  swarming,  while  the  fertility  of  the  wasp  depends  greatly  on  the  quantity 
of  queens  which  survive  the  winter.  These  and  the  drones  or  males,  live  in 
harmony  with  the  common  wasps,  and  gradually  leave  the  nests  before  the  whole 
disperse — sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  weather. 

In  dry  places,  and  mild  autumns,  I  have  been  stung  both  by  hornets  and 
wasps  so  late  as  the  middle  of  December,  while  they  were  guarding  the  late 
brood  of  queens.  Need  I  say  that  wasps  have  no  store  of  food  to  defend,  like 
the  hive-bee,  whose  habits  are  less  suitable  for  our  climate  than  those  of  wasps. 
These  forage  about  both  late  and  early,  long  after  honey-bees  cease  to  be  abroad. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  wasps  and  heard  of  their  nests,  so 
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there  maybe  more  than  enough  of  queens  bred  for  next  season  in  the  way  stated, 
which  makes  one  think  of  the  old  adage,  “  It  is  a  sharp  battle  where  none 
escape.” — J.  Wighton,  Cossey  Parle, 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

FLOWERS. 

ANY  of  the  tender  things  will  be  the  better  for  being  got  under  cover 
.as  soon  as  the  least  signs  of  frost  occur.  Echeverias,  more  especially 
E.  metallica^  stand  very  little  frost,  and  should  be  taken  up  and  potted 
at  once.  Grass  lawns  will  require  no  more  cutting  this  season  in  most 

places,  but  where  worm-casts  are  troublesome,  a  rolling  on  dry  days  will  greatly 
improve  their  appearance.  As  fast  as  the  tenderer  kinds  of  bedding  plants  are 
taken  up,  the  beds  should  be  dug  over  and  rearranged  with  the  hardier  kinds  of 
spring-flowering  herbaceous  plants,  having  always  an  eye  to  the  futme  display, 
and  to  the  requirements  needful  in  spring.  Bulhs  should  form  a  striking  feature 
where  they  do  well,  and  now  that  they  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  a  f^  hundreds 
go  a  long  way  in  Hyacinths^  while  a  few  thousands  of  Tulips  ^  and  Crocuses^re 
equally  cheap  ;  and  they  amply  repay  the  expense  and  trouble  in  spring  by  their 
brilliant  effect.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  divide  and  rearrange  AcMlea 
umhellata^  Cerastium  tomentosum,,  Ajugas^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hardy  dwarf 
plants  so  much  in  use,  and  which  have  now-a-days  become  so  indispensable  in 
the  flower-garden.  All  the  Violas  may  be  placed  in  their  spring  quari^ers  now, 
planting  the  tufts  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  bulbs  being  planted  between 
them.  Many  combinations  will  occur  to  the  planter  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  mam 
thing  being  to  have  good  quantities  of  stuff  to  work  upon.  Betinosjwras,  Hollies,^ 
and  other  evergreens  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect. 

Conservatory :  A  little  fire  may  be  put  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  especially  on 
damp  days,  but  avoid  anything  like  the  smell  of  artificial  heat  in  the  pipes;  a 
good  deal  may  still  be  done  with  sun-heat.  Watering  should,  be  done  now  in 
the  forenoons,  avoiding  early  morning  and  the  evening  for  this  work.  Pl^ted- 
out  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Brugmansias,  Fuchsias,  and  such-like  plants  should 
be  looked  to,  and  every  encouragement  given  them,  for  they  well  deserve  it,  as 
their  fine  autumn  flowers  become  invaluable  after  this  season. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  plant  out  Camellias  in  beds  ;  they  do  much  better 
now  than  after  they  have  done  flowering.  A  nice  loamy  soil  is  most  suited  for 
them,  such  as  one  would  select  for  vines,  with  a  good  addition  of  river-sand.  The 
balls  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  previous  to  planting.  ^  Indian 
Bhododendrons,  too,  and  Oranges  are  best  planted  out  now.  Not  only  is  it  the 
most  suitable  moment  for  the  plants’  benefit,  but  it  happens  to  be  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  for  men  to  do  it  in  ;  if  the  balls  are  thoroughly  soaked,  they 
will  require  little  or  no  water  during  the  winter.  Rogiera  gratissima  makes  a 
continuous  bloomer  planted  out  as  Camellias,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  flowering 
evergreen  conservatory  plant,  and  a  most  desirable  one  in  all  collections  ;  it  is 
a  plant  not  half  as  much  known  as  it  should  be.  ^  Like  Daphne  indica  odorata, 
it  is  sweet-scented,  and  in  a  cut  state  is  most  beautiful  in  nosegays. 

Stove :  Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  this  structure  painted  and  cleaned  and 
prepared  for  winter  arrangements.  If  not  in  bad  condition,  one  coat  of  paint  is 
sufificient ;  in  fact,  for  all  inside  painting,  one  coat  is  enough  at  a  tinie,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  given  every  other  year.  Heating  should  be  judiciously  done  in  nen- 
sunny  weather,  and  anything  tender  and  of  a  delicate  nature  placed  at  the  warm 
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end  of  the  house.  If  the  painting  is  done  with  some  of  the  plants  inside,  oare 
must  be  exercised  to  drive  out  or  absorb  the  smell  of  paint  by  means  of  water 
scattered  about  the  paths  at  night.  Late-flowering  Gloxinias  will  be  valuable 
just  now,  and  Oesneras  especially  so.  Gardenias  opening  their  flowers  should  be 
cut  immediately  they  expand  and  placed  in  a  cool  room.  Eucharis  and  Stephanotis 
flowers,  too,  should  be  utilised  in  the  most  jealous  manner,  and  hoarded  for 
possible  and  urgent  use. 

Greenhouse :  Cinerarias  will  be  growing  freely,  and  any  yet  in  small  pots 
should  be  potted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Primulas  and  Calceolarias. 
Pelargoniums  also  are  best  treated  liberally,  and  not  allowed  to  get  pot-bound ; 
some  of  the  crimped-flowered,  such  as  those  of  the  Captain  Raikes  class,  will  be 
showing  their  flower-buds,  and  had  better  get  a  nice  warm  position,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  Double  Zonals  must  be  favourites  every¬ 
where,  and  justly  so,  for  they  are  very  beautiful ;  and  one  of  the  very  best,  after 
all  the  great  variety  introduced,  is  Madame  Lemoine^  which  as  a  rose-coloured 
free-flowering  variety  is  still  unsurpassed.  Jewel.,  though  not  a  good  colour,  is 
a  free-flowering  kind,  and  good  in  this  way  for  winter.  There  are  rumours  of 
a  good  white,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me.  Seeds  of  any  of  the  Pelargoniums  should 
be  sown,  and  when  up  placed  on  a  light  shelf,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  till  spring 
before  potting. — Heney  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines:  If  the  weather  continues  mild,  the  first  selection  of  early  spring- 
fruiting  plants  may  still  have  plenty  of  air  by  day,  and  the  top  and  bottom-heat 
may  be  gradually  reduced,  to  insure  complete  rest ;  70°  at  the  roots  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  the  air-temperature  may  range  from  C0°  at  night  to  75°  by  day. 

Plants  now  throwing  up  fruit  should  have  a  good  position  near  the  glass.  Water 
with  care  early  in  the  day  ;  discontinue  syringing  overhead,  and  do  not  allow  the 
bottom-heat  to  fall  below  80°.  Compartments  in  which  fruit  is  finishing  must 
be  kept  drier  as  daylight  decreases.  Gradually  reduce  the  heat  and  moisture  in 
pits  containing  the  general  stock ;  keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass,  which 
should  be  clean,  and  free  from  drip. 

Vines :  Borders  affected  by  the  incessant  rainfall  of  last  year  should  now  be 
examined  and  corrected.  Attend  to  the  protection  of  borders  where  Grapes  have 
to  hang  through  the  winter.  Remove  decaying  berries.  Divest  the  vines  of  a 
portion  of  this  year’s  wood  to  plump  the  buds,  and  reduce  the  temperature  when 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  to  a  minimum  of  56°  ;  ventilate  with  heat  on  fine  days,  and 
keep  close  when  damp.  Prune  the  earliest  vines,  cleanse  the  house,  and  have 
everything  in  order  for  starting.  Facilitate  the  ripening  of  yearling  vines  by 
keeping  a  high  and  dry  temperature  through  the  day,  and  by  shutting  off  heat 
and  opening  the  ventilators  at  night. 

Peaches :  Prune  and  tie-in  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house,  having  previously 
cleansed  and  dressed  them  with  the  usual  composition.  Protect  outside  borders 
from  cold  .and  wet.  Remove  the  leaves  with  a  switch  as  they  become  ripe  in 
late  houses,  and  see  that  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  Do  not  allow  inside 
borders  to  get  too  dry,  otherwise  the  fruit-buds  will  drop  when  forcing  is  com¬ 
menced.  Trees  that  show  signs  of  weakness  from  over-cropping  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  removal  of  inert  soil  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stem,  and 
by  relaying  the  roots  in  good  calcareous  loam.  Amongst  new  Peaches,  Ilalds 
Early  is  one  of  the  best.  Stanwick  Elruge,,  Albert  Victor.,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines  are  very  fine,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 
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Figs:  Maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun- 
heat,  to  ripen  off  the  late  crop.  Give  sufficient  water  at  the  roots,  but  keep  the 
house  dry  with  free  ventilation.  The  earliest  pot-trees  will  now  be  resting.  If 
the  lights  have  been  taken  off,  they  should  be  replaced  before  heavy  rains  set  in. 

Strawherries :  Remove  runners  and  weeds  from  the  soil.  Give  the  plants  all 
the  light  and  air  that  can  be  obtained  by  setting  the  pots  thinly  on  a  hard,  dry, 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  or  on  boards  where  worms  cannot  reach  them.  Water 
sparingly  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  crowns,  and  remove  to  cold  airy  pits 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  bad  weather  sets  in.  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  a 
promising  kind  for  early  work. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  gathering-in  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  now  require  daily 
attention  when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  store  thinly  on  the  shelves,  and  venti¬ 
late  freely.  Protect  late  Peaches  from  birds,  and  gather  into  a  late  vinery  to 
finish,  if  ripening  on  the  trees  is  doubtful ;  remove  the  leaves  as  they  become 
ripe  from  trees  that  have  been  cleared,  and  remove  all  old-bearing  wood,  to  admit 
sun  and  light  to  this  year’s  growth.  Have  soils  and  drainage  ready  for  renova¬ 
tion  and  planting  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls,  as  success  greatly  depends  upon  the 
early  performance  of  this  operation  before  the  ground  becomes  cold  and  wet. 
Mulch  Strawherries  and  Raspberries^  but  do  not  disturb  the  roots.  Prepare 
shreds  and  training  materials  on  wet  days,  to  be  ready  for  the  pruning  and  nailing 
of  Currants^  Plums,  and  Cherries,  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls,  and  while  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  mild  for  men  to  stand  out  with  some  degree  of  comfort. — W. 
Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  we  may  expect  sharp  frosts,  preparation 
should  be  made  to  cover,  with  glass  or  otherwise,  such  things  as  full-grown 
Lettuces,  Tomatos,  and  French  Beans,  which  will  be  the  means  of  extending  the 

supply  of  these  a  little  longer ;  but  whatever  covering  be  used  at  night,  the 
plants  should  have  all  the  benefit  of  air  and  light  through  the  day.  Plant-out 
Cauliflowers  under  hand-glasses  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready.  Some  may  be 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  small  ridges  in  the  open  ground,  and  if  the  winter 
is  not  severe,  they  will  do  very  well ;  it  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  pot  a  lot  of 
plants  in  5-in.  (48)  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  to  winter,  for  these,  if 
planted  out  about  the  middle  of  March,  will  be  quite  as  forward  as  those  nursed 
under  hand-glasses  all  the  winter.  Prick-out  the  small  plants  in  cold  frames  for 
spring  planting.  Early  in  the  month  choose  a  piece  of  rich,  open  ground  for 
planting  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbages,  for  use  in  the  spring.  Take  care  of  all 
small  plants,  and  prick  them  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  for  spring  planting. 
Plant-out  Lettuces  (Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Cabbage)  on  a  warm  border  where  the 
soil  is  dry  ;  tread  the  soil  moderately  firm  before  planting,  and  sow  a  little  more 
seed  of  Cos  Lettuce  under  glass. 

Cauliflowers  and  Cape  Broccolis  that  are  heading-in  should  be  protected  from 
frost,  by  breaking  down  the  leaves  over  the  heads,  or  by  placing  a  handful  of 
fern  over  the  top  ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  formed,  and 
placed  anywhere  under  cover.  Tie-up  Endive,  as  it  may  be  required  for  use,  and 
if  any  plants  of  the  last  sowing  remain  on  hand,  plant  them  in  any  sheltered  corner, 
or  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  ;  these  will  be  very  useful  late  in  the  spring.  Prepare 
a  piece  of  rich  soil  for  planting-out  Tripoli  Onions  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
These,  if  required  to  be  of  large  size,  should  be  planted  in  rows  15  in.  apart, 
and  6  in.  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 

Take  advantage  of  dry  days  to  earth-up  Celery  and  Cardoons,  as  before 
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advised.  If  the  soil  is  dry  give  the  late -planted  crop  of  Celery  a  good  watering 
with  liquid  manure.  Take  up  Potatos^  and  store  them  in  cellars,  or  pit  them  in 
a  dry  place,  using  plenty  of  straw  or  fern  over  them  before  the  heap  is  banked 
up  with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  wet  and  frost.  Carrots  when  taken 
up  should  be  stored  in  sand.  Earth-up  all  Winter  Greens  and  Broccoli^  and  use 
the  hoe  in  every  part  of  the  garden,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  to  check  the  young 
weeds  before  winter  sets  in.  Commence  to  wheel  manure  on  any  vacant  ground, 
which  should  be  dug  or  trenched-in,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers. 

Forcing-ground :  Cucumbers  should  have  a  night  temperature  from  65°  to 
70°,  with  a  good  portion  of  air  through  the  day,  to  get  the  plants  strong  and 
healthy,  so  that  they  may  better  withstand  the  dull,  foggy  days  we  may  expect 
next  month.  To  be  successful  in  growing  winter  Cucumbers  much  depends  on 
the  watering,  for  if  the  plants  get  soddened  they  will  not  long  remain  healthy.  It  is 
better  to  let  them  get  rather  dry  occasionally,  in  order  to  sweeten  the  soil,  and 
then  to  give  them  a  watering  with  weak,  liquid  manure.  Shift  those  sown  last 
month  into  large  pots  or  boxes,  using  free  turfy  loam,  as  before  advised.  Sow 
French  Beans  in  pots,  and  give  those  growing  in  pits  plenty  of  air,  lessening  the 
supply  of  water,  and  covering  the  frames  at  night ;  or  what  is  better,  giving  a 
little  fire-heat,  if  there  is  convenience  to  do  so.  These  ought  to  afford  a  supply 
up  to  the  end  of  November.  Sow  seed  or  put  in  cuttings  of  Tomatos^  for  growing 
through  the  winter ;  also  of  Basils  cuttings  of  which  are  preferable  to  seedling 
plants,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


COX^S  EEDLEAF  KUSSET  APPLE. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


®HIS  Ajople  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Eedleaf,  who  thus  speaks  of 
it : — “  The  Eedleaf  Eusset  is  ostensibly,  according  to  my  own  manipula* 

ftion,  a  cross  between  the  Golden  Knob  and  the  Golden  Harvey,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  I  was  anticipated  by  the  bees,  as  a  tree  of  the  Old 
Nonpareil  grew  near  by  ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  because  the  fruit 
possesses  three  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Old  Nonpareil — namely,  the  shape, 
the  long  stalk,  and  the  tenderness  of  flesh.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  that  of  its 
parent,  the  Golden  Knob.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  flesh  would  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  Golden  Harvey,  while  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  manner  of 
bearing  resemble  both  Old  Nonpareil  and  Golden  Harvey  more  than  the  Golden 
Knob.  When  in  perfection  the  flavour  is  most  delicious  and  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  it  may  be  considered  in  perfection  from  February  till  the  end  of  May,  after 
which,  although  keeping  sound  till  the  end  of  July,  the  flavour  gradually 
deteriorates.” 

The  following  description  of  the  Eedleaf  Eusset  is  from  Hogg^s  Year-Book 
(1876,  p.  119): — “Fruit  round,  inclining  to  oblate;  in  appearance  very  like 
Golden  Knob.  Skin  entirely  covered  with  bright  cinnamon-coloured  russet, 
which  is  thinner  on  the  shaded  side,  where  it  exposes  a  little  of  the  yellow 
ground.  Eye  partially  open,  with  flat  segments  set  in  a  pretty  wide  and  deep 
saiicer4ike  basin.  Stalk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set  in  a 
round  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  crisp,  very  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  rich 
flavour  and  pleasant  aroma.  An  excellent  dessert  Apple,  in  use  from  December 
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to  February.  This  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Cox,  gardener  at  Redleaf,  near  Pens- 
hurst,  Kent,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  January  20,  1875.” 

This  Apple  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  high- 
flavoured  very  late  table  varieties.  The  entire  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  who  will  be  prepared  to  distribute  it  in 
November  next. — P. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  WALL-FRUITS. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Peach  and  Nectarine  {Continued). 
EFERRING  again  to  the  maiden  tree,  or  the  first  year’s  growth  from  the 
bud,  this  should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  performed 
their  office,  and  replanted  after  removing  any  large  roots.  In  the  following 
March  the  shoot  should  be  headed  back  to  about  six  inches,  taking  care 
to  make  the  cut  sloping  at  the  back  of  a  prominent  front  bud.  As  a  general 
rule.  Peaches  break  very  freely  when  early  planting  has  been  attended  to,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  five  shoots,  two  from  each  side  to  be  trained 
out  nearly  horizontally,  and  a  centre  one  vertically.  The  side  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  out  their  whole  length,  and  any  lateral  shoots  which  may  be 
formed  should  be  kept  well  stopped.  The  centre  shoot,  however,  should  be 
stopped  at  about  a  foot,  and  any  after-tendency  to  make  strong  growth  repressed 
by  constantly  pinching  back.  The  trees  must  not  want  for  water.  In  the 
autumn,  if  dry  weather  prevails,  and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  shorten  the 
shoots  a  little  ;  but  let  the  final  pruning  be  left  until  March,  at  which  time  cut 
back  the  side  shoots  to  sound,  well-ripened  wood,  of  which  there  ought  to  be 
enough  to  allow  of  a  length  of  18  inches  to  the  two  lowest  and  rather  less  to  the 
upper  ones,  whilst  the  centre  shoot  must  be  cut  back  to  rather  more  than  three 
inches  with  the  object  of  obtaining  two  more  side  shoots,  but  not  a  centre  one. 

As  soon  as  growth  commences,  and  the  young  shoots  have  progressed  about 
an  inch,  the  operation  of  disbudding  should  be  commenced.  This  is  an  operation 
requiring  much  care,  and  should  never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has 
not  previously  been  instructed,  as  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  gradual  manner,  by 
removing  only  a  few  shoots  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  give  the  tree  too  great  a  check  at 
one  time.  At  the  first  disbudding  remove  carefully  all  the  young  shoots  which 
have  started  on  the  front  of  the  stem  or  branches,  commonly  called  foreriglit 
shoots ;  the  next  time  all  which  are  on  the  under-side  of  the  main  shoots,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  terminal  shoot  is  to  be  trained  forward  for  extension 
and  future  purposes,  and  that  a  strong  one  is  also  to  be  trained  forward  from 
near  the  bottom  part  (upper  side)  of  each  main  side  shoot.  The  remainder  may 
be  removed  at  short  intervals,  leaving  only  the  two  above  described  to  be  trained 
on — these  to  be  treated  as  before  advised,  in  regard  to  pinching  back  laterals, 
and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  the  centre  shoot  of  three  inches,  one  shoot  only  on  each  side 
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must  be  trained  out,  as  near  the  top  as  possible  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  tendency 
common  to  all  fruit-trees  to  develope  the  strongest  growth  in  the  centre,  these 
two  shoots  must  have  particular  attention  ;  as  long,  therefore,  as  they  continue  to 
develope  fruitful  bearing  wood — that  is,  wood  which  forms  a  group  of  three  buds  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf — they  may  be  trained  in,  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  throw  out 
laterals,  stop  them  at  once  at  the  lowest  lateral,  and  train  that  onward^  for  the 
absorption  of  the  sap,  so  as  to  prevent  the  starting  of  the  lower  buds.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  laterals  in  healthy  and  vigorous  trees  begin  to  develope  very  early,  in 
which  case  it  is  advisable  to  shorten  at  once  to  the  lowest  lateral,  and  train  it  on 
to  form  the  bearing-shoot. 


Three- Year-Old  Trained  Dwarf  Peach  Tree. 

The  wood  which  is  formed  at  this  stage  should  be  capable  of  carrying  a  little 
fruit  the  following  season,  but  if  the  growth  is  very  strong  and  vigorous  it  will 
most  likely  throw  it  off,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  sap.  This  may  be 
avoided,  and  a  salutary  check  given,  inducing  a  fruitful  habit  of  growth,  by 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  supplies  in  the  following  manner : — Describe  a 
half-circle  from  the  centre  stem  having  a  radius  of  2  ft.,  outside  of  which  take 
out  a  spade’s  depth  and  width  of  soil,  and  then  with  a  long  draining-tool  (such  as 
is  used  to  take  out  the  lowest  spit  of  drains,  the  blade  of  which  is  about  20  in.  in 
length,  4  in.  wide,  well  steeled  and  sharpened  at  the  bottom,  and  6  in.  wide  at 
the  top,  where  the  handle  is  inserted),  take  out  another  portion  of  the  trench  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  tool,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  gone  below  all  the  roots, 
leaving  none  outside  the  radius.  If  this  is  done  at  the  end  of  September  or  early 
in  October,  it  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  by  producing  a  check  so  gentle  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  the  following  season,  but  yet  enabling  the  tree 
to  carry  a  few  fruits,  with  advantage  both  to  the  owner  and  to  itself,  because, 
after  all,  fruit  is  the  best  pruner,  and  fruit-bearing  the  best  means  of  curbing 
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over-luxuriance  in  a  natural  way ;  the  earlier,  therefore,  that  young  trees  can  be 
brought  under  its  discipline,  the  less  trouble  will  they  be  in  the  after-stages. 

At  the  winter-pruning  in  March,  when  entering  on  the  third  season  of 
growth,  each  shoot  must  be  shortened  back  to  the  fruitful  wood,  as  before  advised ; 
and  as  soon  as  growth  becomes  active,  the  same  process  of  disbudding  must  be 
followed  up  as  before  recommended,  with  this  exception,  that  as  we  are  expecting 
a  little  fruit,  two  of  the  best  placed  to  each  shoot  may  be  selected,  which  will 
be  as  many  as  should  be  left  the  first  season.  If  there  is  a  young  shoot  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  base,  do  not  remove  it,  but  pinch  it  back,  leaving  the  lower  leaves. 
With  all  else  proceed  as  before,  having  regard  to  leaving  only  the  terminal  shoots, 
and  the  basal  shoots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  radiating  stems,  and  at  pruning- 
time  the  following  season,  when  pruned  and  trained,  the  tree  should  present  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (see  p.  231). 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  elevated  the  centre  by  carrying  up  a  vertical  stem  for 
the  first  two  years,  in  opposition  to  what  may  be  called  the  universally-recognised 
rule  for  this  kind  of  training,  which  forbids  the  vertical  shoot  altogether,  and 
recommends  all  the  main  shoots  to  radiate  from  one  common  centre.  I  prefer  to 
lift  up  that  centre,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and  to  give  the  shoots  more  space  at  a 
part  where,  in  after-years,  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  thereby  avoiding  the 
over-crowding  of  branches  and  the  swellings  and  excrescences  which  too  often 
follow  on  the  system  of  heading  back  to  one  common  centre. 

Then,  again,  considering  the  space  at  disposal,  it  may  be  thought  that  there 
might  be  more  wood  laid  in  with  advantage,  but  supposing  the  tree  to  continue 
a  healthy  development  for  some  years,  all  the  shoots  represented  in  the  figure 
will  become  the  large  branches,  carrying  out  the  bearing-wood  to  the  extremities  ; 
and  if  they  are  too  crowded,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  prevent  any  advantage 
being  taken  of  any  chance  shoots  which  very  often  start  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  large  branches  of  healthy  old  trees,  and  not  only  help  to  keep  them  well 
furnished,  and  afford  good  wood  to  cut  back  to,  as  may  sometimes  be  necessary  in 
the  best-managed  trees,  but  also  help  to  shelter  by  their  foliage  the  larger  shoots 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  a  hot,  burning  sun,  which  causes  the  bark  to  become 
contracted,  thereby  hindering  the  progress  of  the  sap,  and  diverting  it  into  other 
channels  already  filled,  and  which  results  in  gummy  excrescences  wherever  a 
bruise  or  wound  affords  an  outlet,  and  also  gives  rise  to  numerous  other  evil 
effects. — John  Cox,  Redleaf. 


THE  STRIPED  FRENCH  MARIGOLD. 

'UCH  beautiful  Striped  French  Marigolds  as  those  shown  at  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land  and  other  of  the  great  Northern  exhibitions — so  perfectly  and  regularly 
striped  as  to  constitute  models  of  fioral  beauty,  from  the  fiorist’s  point  of 
view— have  almost  ceased  to  be  produced  on  exhibition-tables  in  the 
South.  Whether  it  is  because  the  taste  for  them  has  declined,  or  because  the 
hot  dry  climate  of  the  South  during  July  and  August,  when  the  Marigold  is  at 
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its  best,  prevents  the  striped  character  from  developing  itself,  it  is  certain  that 
really  striped  flowers  are  very  seldom  seen  south  of  the  Tweed. 

Now  a  perfectly  Striped  French  Marigold  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
perfection  of  form  and  beauty  of  marking.  The  florets  should  be  broad  and 
smooth,  and  reflex  like  those  of  a  Victoria  Aster ;  and  there  should  be  a  broad 
bar  of  gold  down  the  centre  of  the  floret,  with  a  stripe  or  margin  of  bright  maroon 
on  either  side,  as  one  sees  the  marginal  colouring  in  a  feathered  Tulip.  A  good 
bloom  of  a  Striped  Marigold  is  never  very  large,  having  perhaps  five  or  six  rows 
of  florets,  which  overlap  each  other  in  the  most  regular  manner.  No  doubt 
something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  dressing  tho  Marigold,  but  a  good  strain 
will  produce  flowers  quite  fit  for  the  exhibition-table,  with  but  little,  if  any, 
need  for  manipulation. 

At  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  1st  of  September  last,  the  Striped  French 
Marigolds  were  not  only  extensively,  but  very  finely  shown ;  and  to  a  southern 
florist,  unaccustomed  to  see  such  flowers,  presented  a  floral  spectacle  of  considerable 
interest.  The  competition  among  the  various  stands  was  both  keen  and  exciting, 
and  the  huge  flowers  of  the  African  Marigolds  by  their  side,  large,  full,  and  highly 
coloured,  looked  quite  coarse  and  unwieldy  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  striped 
forms  of  the  French  type. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  our  finest-striped  Marigolds  are  produced  on 
plants  of  very  tall  and  diffusive  growth.  In  consequence,  they  are  somewhat 
neglected  for  ordinary  garden  purposes.  It  appears  difficult  to  get  the  beautiful 
stripes  of  colour  on  plants  of  a  dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit  of  growth,  but 
this  style  of  growth  being  secured,  there  is  yet  hope  that  the  striped  form  of  the 
flowers  may  be  got  on  to  it ;  it  will,  however,  be  a  work  of  time. 

Some  of  the  northern  growers  hold  to  the  opinion  that  removing  plants  of 
French  Marigolds  from  one  place  to  another  when  they  are  half-grown  will,  in 
many  cases,  change  the  character  of  the  flowers,  and  mostly  for  the  better.  The 
Marigold  is  certainly  a  flower  of  a  very  changeable  nature,  the  character  of  the 
flowers  yarying  much  with  the  season  and  with  the  prevailing  weather.  Another 
notion  held  by  the  northern  growers  is  that  in  order  to  secure  a  good  strain  of 
fine  striped  flowers  from  seed,  the  seed-blossoms  should  bo  plucked  soon  after 
they  are  fully  developed,  be  tied  in  bunches,  and  hung  up  by  the  stems  till  they 
are  dry  and  the  seed  can  be  rubbed  out.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  seeds  at 
that  stage  are  thin,  and  their  growing  power  is  somewhat  impaired,-but  it  is  stated 
that  those  which  do  grow  produce  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Marigolds  should  have  a  good  but  not  over-rich  soil,  and  the  plants  need  to 
be  kept  very  moist  about  the  roots  during  hot  weather.  The  finest  blooms  are 
generally  on  the  outsides  of  the  plants,  and  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Marigold 
to  flower  with  great  freedom,  disbudding  can  hardly  affect  an  improvement  in 
the  individual  flowers. 

I  have  seen  some  very  handsome  quilled  forms  of  the  French  Marigold  that 
are  large  and  very  full,  one  being  of  a  maroon  colour,  the  other  of  a  bright 
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orange.  The  flowers  nearly  rival  in  size  those  of  the  African  Marigolds,  and  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  quite  as  worthy  of  being  cultivated  for  exhibition  purposes 
as  the  striped  flowers.  Those  who  grow  them  will  be  vastly  pleased  with  them, 
and  tend  them  with  all  the  care  and  attention  they  so  richly  merit. 

The  powerful  perfume  exhaled  by  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  Marigold  is 
often  urged  as  an  objection  against  it.  Perhaps  there  is  something  of  sentiment 
in  the  objection.  It  is  only  when  they  are  handled  that  the  perfume  becomes 
offensive,  though,  perhaps,  but  few  would  be  willing  to  apply  such  a  strong  term 
to  the  peculiar  scent  possessed  by  the  Marigold. — R.  Dean,  Ealing, 

THE  AURICULA. 

Chapter  VI. — Itb  Enemies  and  Diseases — Work  for  the  Month. 

ERE  I  compelled  to  be  a  florist  of  one  flower,  I  would  assuredly  choose, 
out  of  all  the  beauteous  circle  that  connects  April  with  October  in  an 
unbroken  floral  chain,  my  heroine  of  these  papers — the  Auricula.  Not 
merely  because  that,  in  respect  of  blooming,  this  plant  is  the  florist’s 
first  and  early  love,  nor  that  its  own  beauties  are  so  winsome,  or  its  culture  so 
complex  as  to  absorb  all  a  man’s  floral  love  and  time ;  but  because  that  the 
Auricula  has  an  intransient  charm  about  it — the  plant  itself  is  always  beautiful 
— as  an  evergreen  it  never  leaves  us.  The  Auricula  is  never  over. 

We  shall  soon,  in  the  lifeless  sunshine  of  some  day  in  dull  November,  consign 
our  Tulip-bulbs  to  the  earth,  and  they  will  seem  dead  and  gone.  Our  dry, 
shrunk  tubers  of  Ranunculus  that  died  down  in  July,  and  will  not  be  buried  till 
March,  seem  as  far  from  life  as  so  many  crusts  and  crumbs  of  mummy,  and  are 
dismal  to  look  upon.  Our  Pinks  have  subsided  into  pipings  with  a  rough  time 
coming ;  and  Carnations,  with  their  sisters,  the  Picotees,  will  shortly  be  in  little 
room  as  pairs  of  layers  potted-up  for  winter.  The  ‘‘  queenly  ”  Rose  herself  will 
soon  show  nothing  but  her  graceless  skeleton  of  wood,  and  her  ill-tempered  thorns, 
and  be  the  poorest  and  ugliest  sight  of  all — a  fit  companion  for  the  outlawed 
Bramble.  But  a  collection  of  Auriculas  is  a  pleasant  sight  of  green  and  white 
rosettes  the  winter  through.  Indeed,  the  plants  are  ever  changing  their  aspect  as 
the  seasons  change  ;  and  may  be  said,  in  this  property  of  perennial  freshness,  to 
be  “possessed  of  considerable  personal  attractions.” 

They  are  now  at  the  height  of  their  autumn  growth,  and  if  any  appear  dull 
and  inactive,  they  are  out  of  health,  and  should  be  examined.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  thoroughly  will  be  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  pot  and  soil.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  found  amiss  with  the  stem,  it  must  be  rectified  with  the  knife, 
decayed  roots  removed,  and  the  plant  repotted.  The  very  disturbance  may 
set  a  lazy  plant  agoing,  and  of  course,  perhaps  be  the  means  of  saving  a  sick 
one. 

Do  not  wet  them  as  soon  as  thus  repotted.  Have  the  compost  just  nicely 
damp,  and  let  them  send  a  thirsty  root  for  what  they  want.  If  an  Auricula  is 
potted  in  a  sodden  soil,  it  will  live  mechanically  by  the  redundant  moisture, 
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rather  than  root  and  feather  for  a  drink,  and  mischief  soon  ensues.  Water  just 
as  the  plants  ask  for  it.  Never  have  them  loet. 

Some  autumn  trusses  will  be  rising.  Flowers  from  these  are  hardly  ever  in 
proper  size  and  character,  and  they  weaken  the  plant,  which,  with  all  its  marks 
of  growth,  has  nothing  now  of  its  spring  activity  and  strength.  Happily  few  of 
the  best  sorts,  except  Colonel  Taylor  and  True  Briton^  are  given  to  this  ill-timed 
habit  of  autumn  blooming  ;  whereas,  nearly  every  plant  sufficiently  large  of  such 
kinds  as  General  Niell^  BeestorHs  Apollo^  Lady  Wilhrahani^  Maclean^s  Unique^ 
and  others,  may  send  up  a  truss.  Where  the  spring  bloom  is  valued,  autumn 
pips  must  be  removed. 

The  stem  should  first  be  allowed  to  get  clear  of  the  heart  and  foliage  with  its 
head  of  buds,  when  they  may  be  rubbed  off.  If,  however,  the  stalk,  when  young 
and  sappy,  is  broken  short  off  into  the  plant,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  its 
rotting  down  into  the  green  neck  and  causing  fatal  mischief. 

Green-fly  is  still  to  be  looked  after.  It  will  mainly  affect  the  tasty  fresh  growth, 
and  the  eyes  freshly  breaking  into  off-sets  beneath  the  foliage.  These  it  will 
smother,  if  not  prevented,  and  will  also  do  great  harm  to  seedlings  in  a  small 
state,  if  allowed  to  infest  them.  Remove  all  yellow  leaves,  and  if  the  weather  be 
^oggy  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  give  all  air  possible  and  as  little  water. 

I  trust  that  if  I  here  briefly  allude  to  the  enemies  of  this  plant  and  its 
diseases,  I  shall  not  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  health. 
Truly  it  is  an  easy  plant,  good-natured,  domestic,  affectionate.  It  seems  grateful 
for  a  touch — you  might  almost  imagine,  even  for  a  look.  There  is  no  heavy 
work,  mysterious  nor  unpleasant,  in  its  treatment.  Fairest  hands  might  handle 
the  Auricula,  and  find  it  all  that  is  gentle,  and  sweet,  and  attractive  in  flowers. 
Its  insect  enemies  can  be  kept  in  check  by  dint  of  ordinary  watchfulness,  and  its 
one  inanimate  foe — damp — can  be  kept  off  by  attention  to  air  and  situation. 

I  have  called  attention  already  to  aphis,  caterpillar,  maggot,  slug,  and  wood¬ 
louse.  There  remain  two  or  three  more.  One  of  them,  red-spider,  I  have  only 
seen  once,  where  a  collection  was  tortured  for  want  of  water  in  a  hot,  drying 
situation.  If  the  plants  are  kept  cool  and  moist,  this  pest  cannot  touch  them  ; 
and  if  they  are  affected,  the  best  way  is  to  provide  them  with  a  cool  home  in 
the  shade,  and  sponge  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  soft-soap  and  water. 

Sometimes  an  overlooked  wire-worm  passes  into  a  pot  among  the  turfy  loam, 
or  is  hatched  there.  Happily  this  abomination  is  fond  of  residing  at  the  side  of 
his  pot,  and  is  easily  detected. 

The  last  enemy  I  notice  is  new  to  me  this  year,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  is 
not  in  my  own  collection,  but  I  know  of  its  presence  in  two.  It  is  a  mealy  bug 
or  aphis,  apparently  identical  with  the  American  blight.  It  seems  a  terrible 
thing,  infesting  the  roots,  permeating  the  soil,  starting  apparently  from  centres  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  compost,  destroying  the  fine  white  fibres  of  the 
plant,  and  causing  it  to  have  a  languid,  dull,  set  look,  very  noticeable  and 
distressing.  I  do  not  know  the  cause,  unless  it  be  from  leaf-mould  too  crude,  or 
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gathered  from  near  trees — say,  from  a  heap  laid  in  an  orchard — where  the  blight 
had  hold.  For  its  remedy,  I  conld  only  suggest  shaking  the  plants  free  of  all 
soil,  and  washing  them  leaf  and  root  in  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap  and  water, 
and  afterwards  in  pure  water. 

Paraffin  oil  is  known  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  mealy  aphis,  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  a  flavour  of  it  in  the  washing  mixture  would  not  damage  Auricula- 
roots,  and  might  be  some  additional  security.  I  should  not,  however,  venture 
with  it  yet  upon  valuable  plants,  but  trust  to  washing  and  a  sweet  new  soil. 

With  regard  to  diseases  of  the  Auricula,  perhaps  as  much  is  due  to  careless 
and  wrong  treatment  as  to  the  natural  liabilit}^  of  the  plant.  It  is  quite  the 
exception  to  see  sick  plants  in  a  well-tended  collection.  They  should  never 
approach  to  anything  so  marked  as  “  a  feature  ”  in  it ;  though,  of  course,  there 
will  ever  be  some  trace,  even  in  things  most  innocent,  of  that  sorrow  and  death 
in  which  the  whole  creation  groans  together. 

And  again,  however  obscure  a  disease  may  be,  its  remedies  are  simple,  few, 
and  sharp.  We  can  only  help  the  plant  by  cutting  out  every  affected  tissue, 
and  by  correcting  anything  wrong  in  drainage,  or  ventilation,  or  soil,  or  drip  upon 
the  foliage,  that  we  can  trace  the  mischief  to. 

A  plant  will  suddenly  sometimes  droop  in  foliage,  evidently  not  from  want 
of  water.  Sometimes  the  heart  will  be  unnaturally  drawn  to  one  side,  and 
assume  an  unwholesome  light  or  yellow-green,  or  the  foliage  will  turn  sickly  and 
fade  off.  These  symptoms  are  all  due  to  disease  of  the  stem  or  neck.  There  is 
naught  for  all  this  but  cutting  or  carving  out  all  unsoundness,  and  keeping  the 
plant  dry  and  airy  till  recovery  sets  in.  Anotlier  affection  of  the  stem  shows 
itself  in  black  specks  on  a  cross-section,  and  cripples  the  foliage.  In  this  disease 
the  whole  texture  of  the  stem  becomes  unkind  and  indurated,  and  cannot  root 
healthily.  The  only  hope  lies  in  saving  the  top  of  the  plant,  if  the  disease  has 
not  struck  so  high. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  as  to  canker  or  rot  must  be  confounded  with  that 
natural  function  of  decay  by  which  the  Auricula  parts  with  its  superfluous  old 
stem.  That  process  always  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  “  carrot,”  the  dead  part 
separating  easily  and  sweetly,  with  no  ill-effect  upon  the  life  of  the  plant,  whereas 
rot  and  canker  take  place  on  vital  parts  higher  up. 

The  roots,  too,  have  an  affection  of  their  own,  a  clubbing  or  swelling  at  the 
ends,  which  stops  all  progress  in  the  plant.  This  seems  due  to  something  not  in 
the  composition  of  the  soil,  but  in  its  mechanical  condition ;  and  only  a  plant  or 
two  of  a  large  number  potted  in  precisely  the  same  compost  will  perhaps  be  thus 
affected.  It  is  best  met  by  removing  all  the  clubbed  portions,  and  striking  the 
plant  in  a  compost  not  so  firmly  pressed  down,  for  excess  of  closeness  in  the  soil 
seems  to  induce  this  deformity  ;  and  it  appears  at  times  when  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  between  foliage  and  roots  could  account  for 
this  very  serious  and  curious  check,  under  which  the  affected  fibres  seem  incapable 
of  doing  anything  further  for  the  plant. — ^F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkhy  Malzeard^  JRipon. 
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JAPANESE  VEGETATION. 


SHE  vegetation  of  Japan  not  only  consists  of  very  distinct  types,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  peculiar  characteristics  when  compared  with  our  own  indigen- 

fous  growths.  The  hardihood  of  certain  plants  introduced  from  thence 
into  this  country  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  winters 
are  equally  severe,  possibly  more  severe  than  ours ;  but  such  an  inference 
receives  its  direct  negative  in  the  fact  that  their  orchards  are  similar  in  part 
to  those  of  Southern  Europe,  consisting  of  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  &c. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  no  doubt  extremely  variable,  and  this  stamps  vegetation 
with  features  of  endurance  gotten  of  use  to  changes,  and  secures  concomitant  fibre- 
hardened  growths.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  all  who  would  acclimatise  plants  or  trees 
— which,  according  to  these  deductions,  should  not  be  planted  against  walls,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  variations  of  our  summer  climate,  that  they  may  be  more 
thoroughly  hardened  to  withstand  the  winter.  Again,  what  a  lesson  in  forcing, 
and  in  regard  to  all  artificial  plant-culture,  is  conveyed  in  the  fact  that  the 
general  temperature  is  not  alone  tempered  by  breezes  which  blow  from  the  south 
during  the  day,  but  from  the  east  hj  night.  Who,  then,  will  say  that  the  noble 
foliage  of  Berheris  japonica^  the  magnificent  blossoms  of  Lilium  auratum.,  the 
width  and  breadth  and  substance  of  the  fronds  of  Japanese  Ferns,  have  not 
attained  their  peculiar  characteristics  by  great  fluctuations  of  temperature,  without 
reaching ,  extremes  at  either  end,  and  by  incessant  cooling  breezes  by  night  ? 
Eeasonably  low  night  temperatures,  we  all  know,  even  in  our  daily  practice,  im¬ 
part  to  tender  forced  vegetation  the  power  to  withstand  the  hottest  sun  of  each 
succeeding  day,  and  the  contrary  also  prevails.  During  the  past  season  I  had 
Primula  cortusoides  make  a  full  and  rapid  spring  growth  under  a  west  wall,  and 
proceed  to  flower,  the  Berheris  japonica  having  successfully  passed  that  stage, 
and  the  lately-imported  Aucuha  being  fully  in  bloom,  redundant  with  golden 
pollen,  &c.,  all  uninjured  by  the  severe  spring  frosts-;  whilst  near  to  them,  the 
frost  nipped  to  blackness  the  young  leaves  of  the  Currant,  so  long  a  tenant  of  our 
island.  Japanese  vegetation,  then,  seems  a  standing  finger-post  to  all  who  would 
read  and  learn,  directing  them  to  an  uniform  free  exposure,  and  in  connection 
with  plant-structures,  a  cool  night  air,  as  the  only  safe  means  by  which  ultimate 
maturity  and  longevity  can  be  attained. — William  Earley,  Valentines, 
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'HE  event  of  the  past  month,  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  was  the 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Dundee.^  which  was  opened  on 

September  7  by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  closed  on  the  evening  of 

September  9.  The  Show  proved  to  be  a  very  successful  display,  even 

when  compared  with  the  one  held  in  Edinburgh  last  September,  having  the  advantage  of 
being  distributed  over  a  greater  area,  both  plants  and  fruits  being  shown  in  greater  numbers. 
The  rival  growers  of  heavy  bunches  of  Grapes,  though  not  producing  such  clusters  as  they 
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did  last  year,  kept  their  relative  positions,  the  heaviest  by  2  lb.  coming  from  Mr.  Curror, 
gardener  to  G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  whose  bunch  of  white  grapes,  cut  from 
the  same  vino  as  last  year,  weighed  161b.  2  oz.  Last  year  this  was  said  to  be  the  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  but  Mr.  Barron,  one  of  our  best  authorities,  who  has  since  seen  the  vine,  affirms  that 
it  is  Trebbiano.  The  show  of  Grapes  was  altogether  something  wonderful  in  extent,  and  the 
quality  in  most  cases  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  J ohnstone,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  had  the  best  large  collection.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
financial  result  of  the  Exhibition  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Despite  unfavourable 
weather,  it  was  visited  during  the  three  days  by  32,000  persons,  and  the  money  taken  at  the 
gates  amounted  to  £1,060.  The  sums  paid  to  the  managers  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Society  (under  whose  auspices  the  show  was  held)  for  membership  tickets  was  £340,  and 
donations  were  received  from  friends  to  the  amount  of  £300,  making  a  total  sum  of  £1,700, 
of  which,  after  paying  prize-money  to  the  amount  of  £1,013  Is.,  and  other  expenses,  there 
will  be  a  satisfactory  balance  remaining. 

-  Kn  1865  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  commenced  forming  a 

collection  of  Insects  injurious  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  This  was  at  first 
accommodated  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 

Bethnal  Green,  where  it  has  now  acquired  some  importance.  The  collection  is  displayed  in 
glazed  cases,  32  in.  by  24  in.,  suspended  on  screens  like  pictures.  Some  cases  are  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  mosquitos,  flies,  and  hots  that  worry,  and  the  parasities  that  infest  different 
races  of  man  and  domesticated  and  wild  animals.  Others  are  occupied  with  sections  of 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees  and  foliage,  showing  the  way  in  which  timber  is  injured  by 
boring  insects,  or  the  leaves  damaged  by  saw-flies  and  gall-makers.  Others  illustrate  the 
damages  to  fruit  trees,  Roses,  and  other  flowering  and  ornamental  trees,  to  Cabbage,  Potato, 
CaiTot,  and  Turnip  crops,  and  other  garden  and  field  produce,  and  the  cereals.  Crops  that 
are  the  care  of  colonists  as  well  as  the  staple  agricultural  produce  of  other  nations  are,  as  far 
as  information  is  obtainable,  included  in  the  collection.  In  most  instances,  and  notably  in 
such  cases  as  the  leopard-moth  and  the  tiger-moth,  there  are  illustrations  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  insect.  The  household  moths  which  affect  clothing  and 
furniture,  destroyers  of  books  and  leather-work,  cockroaches,  blow-flies,  and  other  household 
pests,  are  all  represented.  There  are  many  groups  of  insects  that  are  the  friends  of  man  in  the 
sense  that  their  natural  food  consists  of  the  insects  that  are  his  enemies.  These  are  specially 
distinguished,  for  their  ready  recognition  by  the  farmer  and  horticulturist  is  important,  so 
that  care  may  be  taken  to  avoid  their  destruction.  There  are  also  some  frames  devoted^  to 
special  subjects,  such  as  the  insects  that  damage  drugs,  and  those  that  are  used  in  medicine 
and  in  the  arts,  &c.  One  special  feature  throughout  is  the  way  in  which  insects  and  insect 
damages  that  require  microscopic  examination  are  faithfully  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray’s 
highly-finished  water-colour  drawings. 

-  3In  a  paper  by  G.  Haberlandt,  on  tbe  Winter  Colour  of  Evergreen 

Leaves,,  recently  communicated  to  tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna, 
it  is  stated,  according  to  tbe  Botanische  Zeitung,,  that  tbe  phenomena  of  discoloration 

of  the  leaves  of  Evergreens  depend  upon  three  different  physiological  processes.  Yellow-colouring 
is  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll  (green  colouring-matter)  present,  and 
the  absence  of  any  newly-formed ;  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll  being  light. 
Brown-colouring  is  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  brown-yellow  colouring  matter  from 
the  chlorophyll.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  kind  of  discoloration  is  cold,  whilst  light  simply 
affects  the  conditions  necessary  before  this  can  take  place.  These  conditions  consist  of  the 
appearance  of  certain  substances  which  modify  or  change  the  chlorophyll,  but  which  have 
no  effect  upon  it  until  frost  comes.  The  returning  green  of  spring  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  brown-colouring  matter,  for  in  reality  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
chlorophyll  is  thus  transformed.  Red-colouring  may  be  attributed  to  the  production  of  a 
substance  named  anthokyan.  This  takes  place  independently  or  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  is  essentially  due  to  the  cessation  of  growth.  Apparent  transitions  between  these  three 
different  kinds  of  colouring,  especially  from  yellow  to  brown,  arise  from  combinations. 

-  ®HE  Cucumber  Marrow,,  a  new  variety  introduced  by  M.  Jean  Sisley, 

of  Lyons,  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  tbe  length  of  its  fruits,  wbicb  are  green  in 
colour,  and  most  delicious  eating.  Old  fruits  it  appears  can  be  cooked  and  made 
as  tender  as  young  ones.  Tbe  rind  is  particularly  tbin  and  tender. 
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-  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  raised  a  hybrid  double-flowered  Lilac, 

which  he  calls  Syringa  hyacinthijiora  jktre-jyleno.  It  was  raised  from  the  variety 

called  azurea  plena,  fertilised  by  pollen  taken  from  several  handsome  single 

varieties,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  vras  the  pollen  of  Syringa  ohlata 
•which  effected  impregnation.  In  habit,  foliage,  early  flo'v\"ering,  and  other  particulars  this 
variety  closely  resembles  the  male  parent  S.  ohlata,  the  only  character  of  the  female  parent 
being  the  double  flowers.  The  name  hyacinthiflora  was  given  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  those  of  a  Hyacinth  in  miniature.  These  are  at  first  red,  and  with  a  slender 
tube  as  in  S.  ohlata,  and  borne  in  somewhat  loose  panicles. 

-  ]In  reference  to  Lime-kiln  Heating^  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Lord  Clan- 

morris,  writes  : — “  The  practical  economy  or  satisfactory  results  derived  from  the 
lime-kiln  system  depend  chiefly  if  not  altogether  on  local  circumstances,  viz..  Is 

the  food  for  the  kiln  (limestone  or  chalk,  also  culm  or  coke)  cheap  and  convenient?  Is  the 
lime  required  on  the  premises  for  building  or  valuable  for  the  land  ?  Or  is  it  likely  to  sell  at  a 
fair  price  if  not  wanted  on  the  place  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  decide,  in  a  great 
measure,  whether  or  not  the  system  can  be  so  effective  in  practice  as  its  promoters 
claim  for  it,  for  just  in  proportion  as  the  materials  are  cheap  and  convenient  so  will  the 
saving  be.  We  have  had  it  working  here  (Creg  Clone,  Ireland)  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
its  heating-power  is  never  questioned.  The  first  season  we  calculated  all  the  cost  of  stones, 
culm,  labour,  &c.,  and  found  that  the  lime  produced  paid,  and  more  than  paid,  the  expenses ; 
and  since  then  every  one  is  satisfied  that  the  lime  pays  the  expenses,  so  that  we  have  a  large 
range  of  houses  heated  for  nothing  ;  but  we  have  the  limestone  close  at  hand  (of  our  own), 
and  we  get  culm  from  Wales  at  about  15s.  per  ton.”  ‘ 

-  '^The  new  Japanese  fruit,  Diospyros  Kaki,  of  the  merits  of  which,  under 

cultivation,  our  experience  of  it  scarcely  yet  permits  of  a  correct  estimate  being 
formed,  does  not  appear  chargeable  with  want  of  fertility.  A  young  plant  about 

.3  ft.  high,  and  growing  in  an  8-in.  pot,  in  one  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson’s  orchard-houses,  has  borne 
a  dozen  fruits,  which,  when  we  saw  them  about  the  beginning  of  September,  had  swelled  to 
a  diameter  of  2  in.,  the  plant  being  Avell  furnished  with  healthy,  vigorous  foliage,  and  having 
every  appearance  of  carrying  them  on  to  maturity.  The  broad,  smooth  foliage  renders  the 
plant  rather  a  good-looking  object. 

-  ^YBEiDiSED  forms  of  Liliwn  auratum  seem  to  be  turning  up  more 

freely  than  was  suspected.  Mr.  BuU  recently  sent  us  a  magniflcent  form  named 
criientum,  imported  by  a  private  gentleman  from  Japan,  in  which  the  flowers 

are  very  large  and  widely  expanded,  with  the  usual  white  ground-colour  marked  on  the 
sides  of  the  perianth  segments  with  blood-red  spots,  but  having  the  characteristic  yellow 
band  entirely  obliterated,  and  replaced  by  a  band  fully  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  rich  deep 
sanguineous  red,  deepening  in  intensity  towards  the  base.  The  crimson  band  is  not  only 
deeper  in  hue,  and  broader  and  more  solid  than  in  the  forms  named  rubro-vittatum,  but  the 
yellow  band  is  here  entirely  wanting.  The  stems  are  slender,  and  of  a  purplish  hue,  with  a 
glaucous  surface,  and  the  leaves  are  small,  and  remarkable  for  their  deep  dull  green  colour. 
Next  to  L.  Parkmanni,  this  is  the  finest  Lily  we  have  seen.  Another,  sent  by  Mr.  Tillery, 
has  a  purplish  tinge  in  its  markings ;  there  is  a  yellow  bar  about  an  inch  long  at  the  base  of 
the  segments,  and  the  spots  are  of  a  purplish-red,  the  suffirsed  colouring  between  them  being 
of  a  de^cided  purplish  or  lilac  hue.  The  leaf  in  this  case  is  of  the  broad  type.  Again,  Mr.  A. 
Waterer  sends  one  in  which  there  is  no  yellow,  but  a  purplish-red  band,  the  purplish  hue 
being  suffused  over  a  portion  of  the  flower,  and  the  centre  of  the  band  forming  a  dark  stripe 
of  a  blackish  blood-red.  The  leaf  is  here  peculiarily  elongated  and  attenuated  at  the  apex. 

-  ‘SThe  flne  autumnal  Lilium  neilgherrense  lias  flowered  finely  in  Mr. 

Wilson’s  collection  at  Weybridge.  The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height, 

purplish  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  sessile,  alternate,  5  in.  to  7  in. 

long,  deep  green,  five-nerved.  The  flowers  are  slightly  deflexed,  very  thick  and  fleshy  in 
texture,  and  highly  fragrant ;  narrowly  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  G  in.,  and  the  whole  expanded 
flower  7iin.  long,  the  expansion  of  the  segments  being  about  Gin.,  and  the  tube  If  in.  in 
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diameter  at  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  The  colour  is  interually  creamy-yellow,  changing 
with  age  to  white  on  the  recurved  portion  of  the  segments,  but  retaining  the  yellow  tinge  in 
the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  stamens,  with  their  golden  anthers,  lie^  close  together,  and 
scarcely  project  beyond  the  tube  5  while  the  thick  stigma  becomes  purplish  and  ^slightly  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  stamens  ns  it  gains  age.  It  will  be  a  valuable  garden  Lily,  on  account  of  its  blooming 
later  in  the  season  than  its  near  ally,  L,  longiflorum,  than  which  it  is  much  stouter  in  the 
texture  of  its  flowers.  , 

-  ^  COEEESPONDENT  of  the  Gavdencrs'  Chronicle  suggests  to  those  who 

devote  attention  to  Hybridisation  the  possibility  that  if  mucus  from  the  stigma 

of  the  intended  pollen  parent  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  plant  desired  to  be 

fertilised,  many  difficult  crosses  might  be  effected.  This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  if  the  pollen  tubes  are  emitted  they  may  penetrate  the  style,  and  that  the  foreign 
mucus  is  not  always,  congenial  for  the  commencement  of  growth.  This  idea  appears  to  have 
been  recalled  by  a  recent  statement  in  the  Garden,  that  to  get  pollen- tubes  for  the  microscope 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mucus  on  the  slide  and  apply  the  pollen. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  if  one  or  two  drops  of  nectar  are  taken  from  Liliurn  speciosum  or  L, 
auratum,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  grains  of  pollen  applied,  in  half  an  hour  the  tubes  will 
begin  to  appear  and  grow  for  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  nectar  will  soon  harden,  and  • 
being  perfectly  transparent,  a  peimanent  object  is  secured  by  laying  on  a  thin  glass,  and 
pressing  out  air-bubbles  before  this  hardening  takes  place. 

- -  iI®pE.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  has  sent  us  flowers  of  a  new  Striped 

Zonal  Pelargonium,  wbicli  be  calls  New  Life.  It  is  said  to  be  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  well-lmowm  and  deservedly-popular  variety  named  Vesuvius,  except 
that  the  blossoms  invariably  come  distinctly  striped.  This  novelty  was  raised  by  a  gardener 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

-  ^He.  W.  Lovel,  of  Weavertborpe,  near  York,  sends  us  a  sample  of  bis 

Eurelca  Post-Box,  a  very  simple  and  efficient  contrivance,  adapted  for  tbe  trans¬ 
mission  of  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  and  various  other  articles  tbrougb  tbe  post. 

It  is  made  of  cardboard,  and  supplied  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  No  stitching  or  paste 
is  required,  and  a  pattern  once  seen,  it  can  be  made  by  any  person.  The  box,  which  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Lovel’s  son,  fully  bears  out  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  some  grapes,  which 
reached  us  safe  and  sound,  having  passed  through  the  Post-office  in  one  of  them. 

-  Lamhton  Castle  Seedling  Fig  is  spoken  of  very  bigbly  by  Mr. 

Clark,  of  Studley  Eoyal.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle  Gardens, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  raised  at  Lambton  Castle.  It  is  of  tbe  Brunswick 

type,  the  fruit  large,  very  handsome,  slightly  golden,  and  browmed  when  ripe,  luscious,  and 
highly  flavoured.  The  remarkable  freedom  with  which  it  produces  its  fruit  is  one  of  its 
go^d  qualities,  quite  small  plants  being  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  It  has  a  very  distinct 
foliage.  Mr.  C.  Lee,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  fruits,  suggests  that  this  supposed  seedling 
is  the  Figne  dOr  which,  though  not  much  known,  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country. 

-  '^tnE  management  of  Seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees  bas  been  made 

tbe  subject  of  inquiry  by“A.  Z. in  reply  to  wbicb  Mr.  Dodwell  writes : 

“  Tbe  elaborate  directions  wbicb  you  state  bave  been  given  you  for  tbe  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  quite  unnecessary.  If  you  sowed  seed  in  April, 
as  you  should  have  done,  pricked  out  the  young  plants  in  May,  and  planted  into  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July— which  is  the  course  followed  by  myself, 
and  every  raiser  of  seedlings  I  know — your  plants  by  this  time  will  be  completely  established, 
and  will  be  quite  safe,  with  the  necessary  attention  to  weeding,  stirring  of  the_  ground.,  and 
the  destruction  of  slugs  or  snails,  until  the  bloom  next  year,  when,  of  course,  if  promising, 
you  w'ould,  after  layering,  remove  the  stock  to  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  for  wintering.  If 
your  plants  are  like  mine,  and  others  known  to  me,  they  would  each  require  a  six-inch  pot 
at  least,  and  this  woirld  make  seedling-raising  assuredly  a  work  involving  ‘  troublesome 
attention.’  But  nothing  of  the  sort  is  needed.” 
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WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

rare  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  tbe  Earl  Somers,  at  Eastnor 
Castle,  near  Ledbury,  for  tbe  specimen  of  this  remarkably  fine  Nectarine 
here  represented.  No  man  bas  shown  bimself  more  worthy  of  being 
listened  to  when  speaking  of  fruits  and  fruit-culture  than  Mr.  Coleman, 
and  that  be  entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  Nectarine,  tbe  following  note, 
which  be  bas  kindly  communicated  to  accompany  the  figure,  will  show  : — 

“  This  fine  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  is  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
I  have  fruited  it  four  years,  and  find  it  is  a  good  grower,  a  free  setter,  and  swells 
its  fruit  to  a  large  size.  Tbe  fruit  sent  for  your  drawing,  taken  from  a  pot-tree, 
and  weighing  upwards  of  eight  ounces,  is  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  owing  to 
its  having  been  grown  in  a  lofty  house,  shaded  with  netting.  In  point  of  ripening, 
it  comes  in  a  few  days  later  than  Elruge,  and  hangs  a  long  tirne  after  it  is  ripe, 
when  the  flavour,  always  good,  becomes  delicious.  Planted  out  and  trained 
under  glass,  or  against  a  wall,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  will  become  one  of  the 
finest  Nectarines  in  cultivation,  fit  for  the  choicest  dessert,  and  indispensable  to 
the  exhibitor. — W.  C.” 

This  grand  variety  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Nectarine,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  fruit,  belonging  to  the  group 
with  small  flowers  and  round  glands.  Of  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  our  figure 
will  give  a  better  idea  than  any  verbal  description.  We  may,  however,  state  that 
its  flesh  is  firm  in  texture,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  very  red  next  the  large 
rugged  stone,  from  which  it  freely  separates ;  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  possessing  a  rich  and  sprightly  flavour.  Mr.  Coleman’s  high  opinion  of 
this  variety  is  endorsed  by  another  competent  observer,  “  G-.  D.,”  whose  remarks 
are  printed  in  the  following  paper. — T.  Moore. 


THE  SAWBEIDGEWOETH  NECTAEINES. 

MUST  confine  my  promised  report  on  Mr.  Rivers’s  new  fruit  to  the  Nec¬ 
tarines,  all  my  varieties  having  ripened,  and  the  whole  having  realised 
fully  Mr.  Rivers’s  warrant.  Lord  Napier  ripened  on  a  standard  on  August 
8.  Many  years  have  passed  without  producing  any  fruit  equal  to  this  fine 
Nectarine.  It  is  large,  juicy,  rich,  uniform  in  size,  ripens  gradually,  and  seldom 
drops.  The  tree  is  robust,  and  equal  to  the  production  of  a  full  crop.  With  a 
little  help  from  old  Violette  Hative  from  the  wall,  Darwin  (14th),  Improved 
Downton  (16th),  and  Stanwick  Elruge  kept  up  a  constant  supply  till  September  12, 
when  Victoria  took  the  field,  and  flanked  by  Albert  Victor^  extended  the  season 
to  October  4.  So  that  from  Lord  Napier  to  Albert  Victor — a  period  of  eight 
weeks — I  was  never  without  fine  Nectarines.  Excepting  Victoria,  which  must 
always  have,  and  richly  deserves,  a  wall,  all  these  novelties  were  produced  from 
standard  trees  in  a  badly-placed  orchard-house* 

3rd  series. — IX.  Y 
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Of  the  qualities  of  eveiy  one  of  these  I  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approval.  They  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  set  their  fruit  so  readily,  that, 
although  the  old  kinds  on  long-established  trees  were  failures,  every  one  of 
these  was  productive. 

When  we  consider  how  brief  was  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  the 
olden  time,  we  cannot  but  estimate  gratefully  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eivers,  and 
their  satisfactory  results.  And  a  new  addition  to  his  list,  named  Advance^  is 
promised  to  precede  Napier  by  a  fortnight. 

Many  of  the  Peaches  did  not  fruit,  and  I  will  therefore  say  nothing  of  them 
till  next  year,  when  I  will  register  the  ripening  of  every  variety.  But  I  may 
just  mention  that  Early  Beatrice  opened  the  ball  on  July  13,  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  closed  the  session  on  October  6. — O.  D. 


WINTER  LETTUCES. 


^nnj^ANY  persons  fancy  that  unless  a  lettuce  is  as  big  as  one’s  head,  and  as 
IL  solid  in  the  middle  as  some  of  our  heads,  it  is  not  worth  eating.  This 
may  be  so  with  transplanted  summer  lettuces,  but  at  this  season  we 
manage  to  make  a  very  good  salad  from  very  young  plants.  We  sow  a 
quantity  of  seed  in  frames  in  lines,  and  allow  them  to  remain  as  they  are  sown, 
thinning, out  the  largest  as  they  are  wanted,  which  allows  those  left  always  a  little 
more  room  to  grow.  By  the  spring  months  those  which  are  left  get  a  considerable 
size,  and  give  a  large  supply  till  the  outside  ones  come  into  use.  We  sow  large 
breadths  at  the  end  of  September  out-of-doors  and  in  frames,  but  keeping  the 
lights  off ;  and  a  pinch  of  seed  now  and  again  during  October  and  November, 
dropped  into  other  frames,  or  under  hand-lights,  or  better  still,  in  turf  pits, 
ensures  a  liberal  supply  at  all  seasons.  The  young  seedlings  in  the  frames  are 
very  much  more  tender  than  those  outside,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  all  of 
use  in  the  salad-bowl.  The  fact  is,  we  do  as  we  do  with  our  winter  spinach  and 
onions — utilise  every  seedling,  by  sowing  thickly,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  then 
pulling  out  those  that  are  of  any  size  first,  and  so  on,  until  they  are  left  to  the 
proper  width  for  the  legitimate  and  larger  supply.  The  lights  should  be  always,  in 
open  weather,  left  off  or  tilted  up,  so  that  no  other  covering  is  necessary  in  very 
cold  weather  but  the  light  and  frame,  unless  it  be  a  few  leaves  scattered  over  the 
glass  in  very  frosty  weather. — H.  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  XI. — Work  for  November. 

Y  the  time  this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  friends,  the  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  established  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and  the  chief  duty  of 
the  cultivator  will  be  to  keep  them  thoroughly  clean,  provide  them 
abundance  of  air,  and  guard  from  the  saturating  rains  usual  at  this  period. 
Give  plenty  of  room  in  the  frame  to  every  plant,  remembering  that  one,  vigorously 
established  and  well  wintered,  is  worth  in  the  spring  more  than  three  attenuated 
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and  sickly  from  confinement.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure,  and  the 
dreaded  and  destructive  enemy,  spot,  may  easily  be  kept  at  arm’s  length  by 
thorough  cleanliness  and  an  abundant  supply  of  air. 

.  Frequently  go  over  the  plants  with  the  brush  and  scissors,  removing  all 
dust  and  decaying  foliage.  Destroy  green-fly  by  brushing  over  the  plant 
affected  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft-soap  and  tobacco-water.  Draw  off  the 
lights  on  every  favourable  occasion,  and  in  wet  and  windy  weather  tilt  them 
both  at  back  and  front.  Some  little  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  best 
aspect  of  the  frames  for  wintering.  I  prefer  the  north,  as  keeping  the  plants 
more  at  rest,  and  enabling  us  to  leave  them  guarded  with  the  lights  (of  course, 
freely  tilted)  on  questionable  mornings,  with  more  immunity  from  the  gleams  of 
sunshine  which  break  out  often  unexpectedly  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Be  sparing  in  the  application  of  the  watering-pot,  but  when  needed,  let  the 
plants  have  a  thorough  soaking,  and  in  the  morning. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAENATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

[T  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  Midland  Horticultural  Society, 
with  which  during  my  residence  in  Derby  I  had  an  intimate  connection, 
a  Committee  with  a  very  ugly  name,  but  very  important  functions,  a 
“  Fault-finding  Committee,”  was  formed,  and  to  the  judicious  performance 
of  the  duties  thus  delegated  undoubtedly  a  large  measure  of  the  success  which 
followed  the  operations  of  the  Society  was  due. 

If,  in  recurring  to  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  as  I  proposed  to  do  {vide  p.  210),  I  constitute  myself  for  the  nonce  a 
“  fault-finding  ”  committee,  I  do  so  with  a  full  assurance  that  neither  my  purpose 
nor  my  expressions  will  be  misunderstood. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  schedule  of  Prizes  was  constructed,  in  my 
opinion,  on  a  vicious  principle,  one  which,  in  a  very  brief  period,  would  stifle 
instead  of  stimulate  competition.  For  this  I  am  well  aware  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner,  was  not  responsible,  as  he  simply 
followed  the  dictum  of  a  meeting  of  exhibitors. 

The  late  Mr.  Glenny  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  a  schedule  of  prizes  should 
contain  “  few  classes,  but  many  prizes”;  and  where  a  large  number  of  exhibitors 
can  be  brought  together,  the  rule  is  golden.  A  further  rule  is  that  the  prizes 
shall  be  so  graduated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  exhibitors  shall  be  prize-winners. 
The  framers  of  the  list  of  prizes  for  the  late  exhibition  took  no  account  or  an 
insufiScient  account  of  these  rules,  and  the  whole  of  the  classes  being  open^  as  the 
event  proved,  the  growers  of  large  stocks  had  a  great  advantage.  For  the  future, 
I  suggest  that  the  arrangement  shall  be  as  under : — 

1.  A  class  for  12  Carnations  and  the  same  for  12  Picotees,  dissimilar^  and  these 
classes  to  be  open  to  all.  If,  as  is  probable,  eight  or  nine  competitors  may  be 
expected,  at  least  seven  prizes  should  be  offered.  In  this  class,  as  “  dissimilarity  ” 
is  required,  exhibitors  should  be  reminded  that  merely  differently  named  flowers 
will  not  suffice,  and  thus  a  rock  may  be  avoided  on  which  some  of  those  at  the 
late  exhibition  suffered  wreck. 

2.  Similar  classes  for  12  Carnations  and  12  Picotees,  of  which  at  least  0 
shall  be  dissimilar ;  open  to  amateurs  onlp. 
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3.  Similar  classes  for  6  Carnations  and  6  Picotees,  dissimilar.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  require  one  of  each  class ;  that  subjects  the  exhibitor  to  a 
noxiously  stringent  condition,  and  thus  may  deteriorate  the  exhibition,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  together  productions  of  the  greatest  merit  in  the  largest 
number.  These  classes  to  be  open  to  growers  whose  stock  does  not  exceed  200  pairs. 

4.  In  the  single-bloom  classes,  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
times  a  variety  may  win. 

Of  course,  the  usual  conditions  of  exhibition  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  and 
the  judges  should  be  recited  ;  and  finally,  an  hour  named  for  the  staging  of  the 
exhibits,  giving  to  the  judges  at  least  three  clear  hours  for  their  labours  before 
the  admission  of  the  public — a  condition  which  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

At  the  late  exhibition  eleven  o’clock  was  named  as  the  hour  at  which  all 
flowers  were  to  be  staged,  but  it  was  nearly  one  o’clock  before  the  judges  commenced 
work,  and  the  result  was  that  though  those  first  appointed  divided  themselves, 
and  went  separately  to  different  sections,  the  labour  was  far  from  being  completed 
at  the  hour  when  the  public,  and  with  the  public,  exhibitors,  of  course,  flowed  in  ; 
and  thus  the  freedom  from  interference,  which  is  the  especial  right  of  a  judge, 
was  sorely  infringed.  Duties  performed  under  such  conditions  cannot  possibly 
be  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  judges  are  thus  deprived  of  that  which,  in  my 
experience,  constitutes  their  greatest  reward,  viz.,  the  gratification  a  leisurely  study 
of  the  finest  specimens  produced  affords.  But  for  the  fact  that  I  was  fortunately 
familiar  with  many  of  the  newer  varieties  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
such  was  the  pressure  of  the  work,  and  the  inevitable  interference  of  the  public 
after  the  opening  of  the  doors,  that  I  must  have  been  without  any  “  mind’s-eye 
pictures  ”  for  a  whole  season  to  come,  and  this  to  me  would  have  been  a  great 
and  grievous  loss. 

Closing  my  notice  of  the  ’75  exhibition  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
“  year  by  year  there  may  be  an  exhibition  in  the  beautiful  house  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,” — but  with  an  even  stronger 
hope  “  that  with  the  revival  of  the  Society  it  may  recur  to  its  original  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  change  its  meetings  from  year  to  year  from  locality  to  locality,”  as 
I  know  no  way  “  more  potent  to  draw  attention  to  the  singular  beauty  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  no  way  more  sure  of  extending  the  enthusiasm  almost  all  feel 
when  brought  in  contact  with  them  fairly  displayed,”  I  am  gratified  to  state  that 
an  application  has  been  made  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  for  1877  may 
be  held  at  Leeds,  all  needful  accommodation  and  a  handsome  donation  to  the 
prize-fund  being  promised  ;  and  thus  I  hope  the  zeal  of  veteran  cultivators  may 
be  nourished,  and  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm  for  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  generated,  in  many  minds  where  hitherto  it  has  been  unknown. 

In  the  December  number,  if  spared,  I  hope  to  close  the  year,  and  these 
papers,  with  a  review  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  season,  and  therefore  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  enumerate  those  I  thought  most  prominent.  Meanwhile  I  may 
say,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  awards,  I  cannot  recall  one  variety  there 
recorded  undeserving  a  place  even  in  a  very  select  collection. — E.  S.  Dodwell. 


FEUIT-TEEES  FOE  NOETH  WALLS. 


«T  is  surprising  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  planting  of  Korth 
Walls,  as  many  kinds  of  Films,  Pears,  and  Cherries  succeed  well  on  such 
an  aspect,  and  in  general  bear  more  regular  crops  than  trees  on  a  south  aspect. 
After  a  mild  open  winter,  trees  on  the  south  side  of  walls  come  early  into 
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flower,  and  the  blossoms  too  often  get  destroyed  by  frost.  Trees  on  the  north 
side  of  walls  are  in  general  late,  in  some  seasons  very  late,  as  was  the  case  last 
spring  ;  and  in  consequence  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  escaping  injury  from 
frost.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  securing  of  a  crop,  there  is  also  the  advantage 
of  prolonging  the  season  of  these  particular  fruits. 

On  a  north  wall  here  there  is  a  tree  of  the  Jefferson  Plum,  and  on  a  south  wall 
there  are  two  fine  young  healthy  trees  of  the  same  variety.  The  tree  on  the  north 
wall  produces  in  general  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  trees  on  the  south 
wall  do ;  this  season  the  tree  on  the  north  wall  had  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  some 
of  which  are  at  the  present  time  (October  11)  still  on  the  tree,  whilst  the  two  trees 
on  the  south  wall  had  very  few  fruit,  though  they  were  one  sheet  of  blossoms 
last  spring.  Green  Gage,  Kirke’s,  Victoria,  and  other  Plums  I  find  are  the  same  ; 
they  all  suffer  more  or  less  on  south  walls  by  coming  too  early  into  flower.  When 
the  fruit  is  left  to  ripen  properly  on  north  walls,  I  find  it  equal  in  size  and  quality 
to  that  from  trees  on  south  walls. 

Cherries  on  south  walls  come  early  into  bloom  also,  and  often  suffer  from 
frost.  Most  kinds  do  well  on  north  walls,  and  if  well  protected  by  nets  from 
birds  keep  a  long  time.  Many  kinds  of  Pears,  again,  do  well  on  north  walls. 

As  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  planting,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
those  who  have  any  vacant  space  on  their  north  walls  to  plant  it  with  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Pears.  Where  the  soil  is  strong  and  heavy,  and  the  subsoil 
retentive,  I  would  advise  that  the  borders  should  be  well  drained,  otherwise  the 
trees  will  not  do  so  well,  for  north  borders,  if  of  heavy  strong  soil,  are  longer  in 
drying  than  south  borders,  and  if  not  well  drained,  the  roots  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  excess  of  moisture  in  winter. — M.  Saul,  Stoiirton. 


STKIPED  FRENCH  MARIGOLDS. 

AM  glad  to  find  that  these  beautiful  flowers  are  justly  valued.  It  is  only, 
however,  of  late  years  that  they  have  become  so  perfect  in  form  and  mark- 
ing,  and  that  a  shorter  and  more  compact  style  of  growth  has  been  obtained. 

V  The  strain  of  large  rambling  plants  did  not  produce  the  beautiful  striped 
flowers  as  we  now  have  them.  To  show  them  with  the  stripe,  we  had  to  choose 
young  blooms,  with  many  central  florets  unexpanded,  so  that  mere  buds  were 
shown  in  comparison  with  the  full  flowers  that  are  exhibited  now. 

I  once  met  with  a  small  purely-striped  flower  upon  a  dwarf  plant,  and  by 
growing  it  among  our  old  varieties  it  helped  to  produce  such  flowers  as  I  am 
speaking  of.  Some  are  orange  ground,  with  maroon  stripes ;  others  pale-yellow, 
with  narrow  stripes  of  maroon  ;  and  some  are  edged  like  picotees.  I  have  also 
obtained  another  strain  of  yellow,  striped  with  orange.  I  never  save  seed  of  it, 
and  never  grow  more  than  one  or  two  plants  of  it ;  but  it  always  comes,  more  or 
less,  in  every  batch  of  seed.  One  year  I  grew  a  quantity  of  it,  with  such  a  result 
that  I  thought  I  should  be  having  nothing  but  yellows  if  I  did  not  keep  this 
powerful  variety  in  check.  It  has,  however,  this  to  recommend  it — that  it  will 
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grow  almost  anywhere,  and  with  very  little  attention,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  wanted 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Mr.  Dean  is  a  little  inexact  in  stating  that  no  striped  Marigolds  have  been 
exhibited  in  London  this  season  ;  for  my  friend  Mr.  Dodwell  staged  twenty-four 
blooms  at  South  Kensington  in  July,  of  fine  quality,  which  the  plants  keep  up 
well  during  the  season. 

To  grow  them  for  exhibition,  I  sow  the  seed  in  heat  early  in  February,  and 
keep  the  plants  growing  on  till  they  flower.  I  then  select  the  best,  and  destroy 
the  singles  and  the  yellows.  I  pot  the  plants  I  have  chosen  from  the  seed-box  or 
bed,  three  into  a  4-in.  pot,  using  a  moderately  rich  compost  and  larger  pots,  as 
the  plants  get  on.  Here  and  there  a  plant  will  throw  flowers  pre-eminently  more 
beautiful  than  usual,  and  of  such  a  one  I  take  cuttings,  and  strike  them  in  gentle 
heat.  They  will  root  in  a  few  days.  From  these,  dwarf  plants  can  be  grown,  as 
I  have  a  bed  this  year  where  the  plants  are  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  have 
been  beautiful  all  the  season.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  July  can  be  propagated,  and 
will  keep  through  the  winter  in  a  cool,  dry  house.  The  flower-buds  should  be 
picked  off,  and  the  plants  kept  clear  of  green-fly.  I  use  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  for  that  purpose,  but  a  solution  of  soft-soap  will  answer  just  as  well. 

I  always  plant  out  the  first  week  in  June,  in  ground  trenched  and  manured 
the  previous  winter.  After  planting  they  will  require  little  or  no  attention  for 
some  time,  just  a  shoot  or  two  pinched  out  to  lighten  the  plant.  For  exhibition 
they  need  strong  food,  liquid  manure,  and  copious  waterings,  besides  disbudding 
hard,  and  allowing  only  one  flower  to  a  stem. 

In  the  present  season  I  have  had  them  3  in.  across,  and  proportionately  deep 
in  the  flower.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  point  to  be  most  particularly  kept  in 
view,  namely,  to  secure  flowers  of  good  depth.  Formerly  they  were  very  flat,  but 
they  are  now  high  and  full,  more  after  the  model  of  the  Ranunculus. . 

The  aroma  that  arises  from  these  striped  Marigolds  may  be  distasteful  to 
some,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  others,  myself  among  the  number,  it  is  a 
most  delicious  scent. 

To  cottagers  who  have  just  a  small  plot,  no  flower  that  grows  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  this,  as  from  the  time  of  planting  till  the  frost  comes  it  is’  one 
continued  blaze  of  bloom.  It  is  also  suitable,  in  its  dwarf  state,  for  window- 
boxes,  where  I  have  seen  it  do  remarkably  well. — Geo.  Rudd,  Undercliffe, 
Bradford. 
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CHAMaSDOEEA  FORMOSA. 

f^E  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bull  for  the  annexed  figure  of  a  very  handsome 
and  recently  introduced  new  palm,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 

¥  description  : — “  A  very  elegant  and  graceful  palm,  introduced  through 
Mr.  Carder,  from  Tolima,  South  America.  It  belongs  to  the  pinnate¬ 
leaved  series.  The  petiole  is  smooth,  with  two  channels  on  the  face.  The 
segments  of  the  pinnately-parted  leaves  are  very  numerous,  alternate,  linear- 
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lanceolate,  18  in.  long,  and  o^in.  wide,  drawn  out  into  a  long  thread-like  point. 
These  segments  are  set  on  to  the  rachis  along  the  two  channels  or  furrows  above 


CHAMiEDOREA  FORMOSA. 


alluded  to,  and  being  very  numerous,  the  whole  plant  has  a  strikingly  elegant 
aspect.”  It  is  a  very  handsome  addition  to  our  pinnate-leaved  palms, 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LILIES  IN  POTS. 


tLTHOUGH  most  of  the  Japanese  Lilies  we  cultivate  will  do  well  when 
planted  out  in  the  open  air  in  particular  situations,  where  both  soil  and 
climate  are  favourable  to  them,  yet  in  so  many  places  they  either  fail 
altogether,  or  only  partially  succeed,  that  by  the  majority  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  continue  to  be  looked  upon,  and  continued  to  be  grown,  as  pot-plants. 
In  most  places,  large  or  small,  where  there  is  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  to  be 
kept  furnished,  these  Lilies  play  a  very  important  part,  from  the  early  summer, 
when  the  chaste  Lilium  eximium  unfolds  its  fragrant  massive  flowers,  followed 
by  the  many  gorgeous  forms  of  L.  aiiratum^  and  other  summer-flowering  kinds, 
down  to  the  later-blooming  varieties  of  L.  speciosum^  which,  by  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  in  retarding  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  early  stages  of  their  spring 
growth  may  be  had,  even  in  the  southern  counties,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
October.  Though  so  extensively  grown,  it  is  much  more  usual  to  meet  with 
these  plants  in  an  inferior  condition,  than  up  to  the  mark  they  are  capable  of 
reaching,  if  a  few  essentials  to  their  well-being  are  kept  in  view,  and  their 
ordinary  requirements  are  fairly  attended  to. 

The  fact  of  any  useful  plant  or  family  of  plants  becoming  plentiful  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  general  benefit  to  all  who  cultivate  them,  yet  this  is  frequently 
anything  but  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  themselves,  especially  if 
they  possess  the  other  good  property  of  being  easily  grown.  This  is  just  the  cause 
to  which  very  often  may  be  traced  the  poor  condition  in  which  these  Lilies  are 
seen.  They  get  the  character  of  being,  and  are  found  to  be,  easily  grown,  and 
their  accommodating  capabilities  are  thus  correspondingly  imposed  upon,  until 
the  treatment  they  receive  is  barely  such  as  enables  them  to  exist.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  I  first  obtained 
a  bulb  each  of  the  different  varieties  of  L.  spfeciosiim  (often  miscalled  L.  land- 
folium).  On  receiving  these — as  has  always  been  my  practice  with  any  plant 
with  which  I  have  not  had  previous  experience — I  considered  attentively  their 
natural  habits  of  growth  and  rest,  and  treated  them  in  accordance  with  what  I 
thought  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  their  well-being.  In  the  second  or 
third  year  after  getting  them,  they  attained  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
the  strongest  stems  to  produce  from  20  to  25  flowers  each.  For  two 
or  three  years  they  kept  on  something  like  this,  and  afterwards  got  gradually 
weaker,  until  the  greater  portion  did  not  bear  more  than  half-a-dozen  blooms 
each.  Eecollecting  what  they  had  been,  their  then  condition  did  not  admit  of 
a  favourable  comparison,  and  I  resolved  to  try  to  bring  them  up  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  previously  been.  I  may  say  that  they  had  never  been  so  far  neglected  as  to 
omit  potting,  or  replacing  the  old  surface-soil  with  new  as  they  required  it,  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  tops  had  died  down,  and  before  any  movement  of  the  roots 
had  taken  place ;  nor  in  allowing  the  soil  to  get  too  wet  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
leaves  had  turned  yellow  and  lost  the  power  to  relieve  the  roots  of  superabundant 
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moisture  ;  nor  the  opposite,  of  letting  them  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  through  the 
•winter,  spring,  or  summer  ;  nor  in  letting  them  remain  in  a  dark  situation,  where 
the  tops  would  become  drawn  up  weakly  after  they  appeared  abo’ve  ground 
in  the  spring ;  nor  in  permitting  the  young  foliage  to  become  a  prey  to  aphides, 
which  they  are  very  subject  to  in  the  spring — any  of  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  strength  needful  for  increased  vigour  and  flowering  capabilities.  But  they 
had  suffered  in  another  way — that  was,  by  letting  too  many  bulbs  remain  in  each 
pot  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  capacity  to  hold  enough  soil  to  afford  them  the 
requisite  sustenance.  The  yearly  increase  of  the  bulbs,  by  the  flower-stems,  as  is 
their  nature,  dividing  each  bulb  that  produced  them  into  two,  had  not  been  met 
by  a  sufficient  increase  in  size  of  pot,  or  the  other  alternative  of  dividing  the 
mass  of  bulbs  and  accommodating  them  with  additional  pots. 

I  found,  however,  that  sufficient  room,  in  addition  to  strict  attention  to  their 
other  requirements,  soon  brought  the  stock  up  to  their  former  condition.  To 
do  justice  to  them  in  this  way,  two,  or  at  most,  three  good-sized  bulbs 
are  enough  for  a  12  or  14-inch  pot.  Lilies  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  are  grown  in  as  many  things,  but  I  have  found  that  they  do 
best  in  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  added, 
and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  the  whole  fairly  porous,  but  not  too  light.  In 
potting  one  error  is  very  often  committed,  the  ill  effect  of  which  is  perhaps  more 
generally  seen  in  the  deficiency  of  the  flowers  for  the  current  year  produced  by 
each  stem,  than  in  the  injury  it  inflicts  upon  the  bulbs  permanently  ;  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  too  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
result  of  this  being  that  the  roots  emitted  from  the  stems  for  a  short  distance  above 
the  point  where  they  spring  from  the  bulbs,  perish  for  want  of  soil  in  which  to 
penetrate.  The  crown  of  the  bulbs  should  always  be  covered  from  4  in.  to  5  in., 
according  to  their  strength,  the  largest  being  placed  the  deepest,  as  they  will 
produce  these  stem-roots  higher  up  than  the  smaller  ones.  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  the  most  general  causes  from  which  failure  usually  results.  There  are  no 
plants  that  have  a  greater  dislike  to  their  roots  being  disturbed  when  they  are  in 
motion,  on  account  of  their  being  so  slow  in  again  moving  after  being  in  any  way 
mutilated.  They  commence  to  move  in  the  winter  long  before  the  shoots  begin 
to  push,  and  if  at  all  disturbed  after  they  are  thus  active,  the  shoots,  when  they 
commence  growing,  lack  the  support  of  the  roots  destroyed,  yet  are  impelled  by 
the  season  to  move  ;  but  as  might  be  supposed,  their  growth  is  correspondingly  weak, 
and  made  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  stored  up  in  the  bulbs,  which  have  to  do 
the  work  nature  assigned  to  the  roots,  and  are  thereby  weakened.  Whenever  the  soil 
in  contact  with  the  bulbs  gets  saturated  with  wet  at  a  time  the  roots  are  dormant, 
they  rot  and  perish.  To  this  cause,  consequent  upon  the  heavy  winter  rains, 
may  be  attributed  so  many  failures  when  they  are  planted  out,  unless  where  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  open  and  porous. 

From  the  time  the  young  shoots  appear  through  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
spring  they  should  be  subject  to  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  as  if 
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drawn  at  this  time  no  after-treatment  during  the  year  will  set  them  to  rights. 
Potting  should  never  be  delayed  too  long  after  the  tops  have  died  down  ;  at  the 
furthest,  it  should  be  completed  early  in  November.  When  larger  pots  are  not 
needed  each  autumn  when  the  tops  are  dead,  the  whole  of  the  soil  above  the 
top  of  the  bulbs  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  new,  and  the  small  bulbs 
that  are  each  summer  formed  about  the  base  of  the  flower-stems  ought  to  be 
taken  away  and  potted  by  themselves.  The  cooler  they  are  wintered  the  better, 
provided  they  are  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. — T.  Baines. 


GAEDEN  WOEK  FOE  NOVEMBEE. 

FLOWERS. 

>^N  open  weather  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  planting  Boses  and 
deciduous  plants  generally,  and  Lilacs^  S^nrceas^  and  many  of  the  other  flower¬ 
ing  deciduous  plants  should  not  be  overlooked — Lilacs^  in  particular,  are 
splendid  in  spring,  when  planted  in  southern  aspects  and  in  strong  deep  land. 

Tea  Boses  in  pots  may  be  planted  out  against  walls,  and  the  old  and  worn-out 
plants  renewed  by  those  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and 
poor,  it  should  be  made  heavy  and  rich  by  adding  clayey  soil  and  well-rotted 
dung.  No  amount  of  extra  work  should  be  grudged  in  the  preparation  of  sites 
for  this,  the  queen  of  flowers.  When  once  planted  well,  and  allowed  to  develop 
on  walls.  Tea  Boses  will  last  for  many  years.  Against  the  bare  gables  of  houses 
these  fine  climbing  flowers  should  be  always  found  in  the  greatest  luxuriance, 
but  notwithstanding  all  that  is  written  and  known,  they  are  seldom  found  in  a 
healthy  state,  doubtless  from  not  having  been  originally  planted  in  proper  soil. 
Another  source  of  non-doing  is  the  barbarous  pruning  to  which  they  are 
oftentimes  subjected  :  the  finest  and  strongest  shoots  being  cut  out,  and 
t]]e  exhausted  last  year’s  wood  left  in.  In  all  cases  these  strong  shoots  should 
be  preserved,  the  weaker  cut  out.  Turf  may  be  relaid,  and  any  levelling  done 
on  lawns.  Draius^  too,  in  walks  should  be  looked  to,  and  relaid  if  necessary. 
Box  forming  the  boundaries  of  walks  ma}^  be  renewed  or  planted  afresh,  if  too 
large  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  size  of  the  edging  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
width  and  length  of  the  walk  and  border.  In  many  gardens  we  see  a  puny  cut- 
to-the-death-like  edging,  which  i's  altogether  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  walks 
and  borders,  and  when  this  is  so,  complaints  arise  that  the  Box  don’t  do  well, 
the  sole  cause,  however,  being  too  much  cutting.  If  the  walks  and  fruit-tree 
borders  are  wide  and  large,  the  Box-edging  may  be  as  large  as  one’s  leg. 

Conservatory :  Here  Chrysanthemums  will  be  gay,  and  will  be  very  much 
appreciated,  now  that  out-door  things  are  nil  in  the  way  of  flowers.  A  weak 
watering  with  manure  may  be  given  them  now  and  again.  These  and  Salvias 
will  last  a  long  time  yet.  Late-potted  Fuchsias  will  also  be  blooming  freely,  but 
these  are  the  better  for  a  closer  atmosphere  to  bloom  freely.  On  wet  days  men 
may  be  employed  in  washing  the  leaves  of  all  large-leaved  plants  that  are  dirty ; 
and  the  growths  of  Oranges  and  Citrons  that  are  long  and  ill-placed  may  be  cut 
off  and  used  up  in  the  general  decoration  of  cut  flowers.  Continue  to  regulate 
Creejiers^  and  retain  all  those  growths  that  may  be  of  use  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  extending  the  plants.  Doors  and  those  parts  that  come  more 
directly  under  the  eye,  when  made  dirty  by  the  hand,  should  be  cleaned  by 
washing  or  painting,  and  any  other  unsightly  thing  set  right.  Plant  out  Ar alias 
and  Draccenas  before  any  growth  takes  place,  and  any  large  ornamental  evergreens 
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too  large  for  pots  or  tubs,  could  well  be  planted  out  now,  if  the  soil  is  in  readiness 
for  so  doing. 

Stove :  Orchids  and  Ferns  must  be  attended  to  as  regards  watering  and 
potting,  if  necessary.  New  sphagnum  could  be  added  to  the  former,  and  clean 
crocks  and  a  top-dressing  to  the  latter,  where  required.  Every  well-developed  fern- 
frond  is  of  value  at  this  season,  and  every  care  therefore  should  be  exercised  in 
preserving  the  fronds  from  damp.  Orchids  in  flower,  too,  should  be  looked  to  with 
a  very  jealous  and  careful  eye,  and  visitors  in  admiring  them  may  be  reminded, 
some  of  them  especially,  to  look,  but  touch  not.  Poinsettias  should  now  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  with  Euphorbia  jacqiiinice flora  will  shortly  make  a  fine 
display.  Water  freely,  and  a  little  manure  added  now  and  then  will  greatly 
assist  them.  Roman  Hyacinths  in  flower  should  be  put  in  a  cooler  place,  and 
others  forced  on  as  wanted. 

Greenhouse:  A  batch  of  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  should  be  potted-up,  and  plunged 
in  old  ashes,  or  tan,  or  sand.  Pots  of  Crocus  and  Snowdrops  are  pretty  with  a 
small  fern  or  two  potted  with  them.  Tulips  also  will  flower  with,  and  look  well 
with,  ferns  in  large  pans  or  pots.  In  potting  groups  of  Hyacinths^  place  the 
lightest  coloured  in  the  centre  and  the  darker  around,  alternated  with  white.  In 
potting  add  plenty  of  sand  ;  they  do  admirably  in  sand  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
parts.  Winter-blooming  Heaths  and  Epacnis  will  be  flowering  freely,  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  display  here  and  elsewhere  ;  water  judiciously,  and  not  in 
driblets.  Early  Pelarcfoniums  will  require  staking,  and  the  latest  batch 
stopping,  if  there  are  too  many  on  hand  for  flowering  at  one  time.  Give 
Cinerarias  plenty  of  water,  and  if  troubled  with  aphis  give  a  gentle  smoking. 
Shift  on  into  larger  pots  any  Zonal  Pelargoniums  likely  to  come  into  flower 
early,  and  give  them  a  warmer  berth  to  induce  flowering.  Bulbous  Begonia>\  as 
they  go  out  of  flower,  should  be  placed  where  their  shoots  can  be  ripened  off. — 
Henry  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Plants  now  throwing-up  and  those  which  are  swelling-off  fruit  should 
have  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  80°  ;  let  the  day  temperature  range  from  78°  to 
85°,  with  a  fall  of  10°  at  night ;  examine  each  plant  carefully,  and  when  dry, 

water  freely  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Directions  given  last  month  for  the 
management  of  the  early  spring  fruits  may  still  be  followed.  While  gradually 
reducing  the  heat  and  moisture  in  succession-houses,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
plants  do  not  receive  a  sudden  check ;  58°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  by 
day,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
will  keep  the  plants  in  a  progressive  state.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  cover  up  where  practicable,  in  preference  to  giving  fire-heat.  Ripening -fruit 
should  be  removed  to  a  dry,  warm  house,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  change  colour. 

Vines  :  Ripe  Grapes  will  require  great  care  until  the  vines  are  clear  of  foliage  ; 
ventilate  with  fire-heat  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  remove  decaying  leaves,  and 
look  over  the  bunches  twice  a  week.  Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  for  the 
correction  and  renovation  of  unsatisfactory  borders.  If  the  roots  have  the  range 
of  internal  and  external  borders,  this  operation  may  be  performed  while  the  fruit 
is  hanging,  but  it  should  be  cut  and  removed  to  the  grape-room  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  vines.  To  have  new  grapes  in  April  the  earliest 
house  should  now  be  closed  ;  a  temperature  of  5  G°,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
fermenting  materials,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold,  will  be  sufficient  at  first. 
Prune,  cleanse,  and  prepare  succession-houses  for  starting  in  December.  Cover 
with  fern  or  leaves,  and  protect  outside  borders  from  the  chilling  effects  of  cold. 
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rain,  and  snow.  Eemove  yonng  vines  in  pots  to  a  dry,  airy  slied,  and  protect  the 
roots  from  frost.  Amongst  new  Grapes,  Venn’s  Seedling  is  likely  to  prove  a  better 
setter  and  keeper  than  Muscat  Hamburg,  which  it  resembles  in  growth  of  wood, 
but  the  foot-stalks  are  shorter,  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  I  never  saw  a  stoneless  berry. 

Peaches  :  Eoot-pruning  should  be  finished  this  month,  and  if  fresh  trees  have 
to  be  brought  in  from  the  walls,  they  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off 
the  ripened  wood.  The  Peach  delights  in  a  strong  calcareous  loam.  The  roots 
in  inside  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  otherwise  the  buds  will  drop 
when  forcing  is  commenced.  Expose  fully  to  air  except  in  frosty  weather  ; 
prune  and  dress  successions,  examine  pot-trees,  correct  the  drainage,  shift  into 
larger  pots  if  necessary,  and  stow  away  in  a  sheltered  place  until  wanted. 

Straicherries :  The  pots  should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  frost. 
Plunge  to  the  rim  in  leaves  or  ashes  in  cold  pits.  Tilt  the  lights  in  wet  weather, 
and  throw  them  off  when  fine. 

Cherries  and  Plums :  Examine  and  shift  if  necessary,  othersvise  remove  the 
soil  a  few  inches  down  the  insides  of  the  pots,  and  top-dress  with  good  loam  and 
rotten  dung.  Avoid  the  use  of  large  pots,  it  is  better  to  feed  than  over-pot. 

Figs :  Early-forced  pot-figs  now  resting  should  be  kept  cool  and  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots.  Shift  any  that  require  larger  pots,  using  good  loam,  rotten 
dung,  and  old  lime-rubble.  Pot-figs  produce  the  best  early  crops  when  pot- 
bound,  and  the  roots  have  found  their  way-out  into  •the  rubble  on  which  they 
have  been  standing. 

Hardy  Fruits:  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  open,  the  root-pruning  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  may  be  performed  this  month.  Every 
tree  should  be  well  staked  after  removal.  Prune  Currants^  Plums^  and  Cherries 
when  clear  of  leaves  ;  wash  the  trees  and  push  on  nailing  on  fine  days.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  may  be  unfastened,  tied  together,  and  kept  away  from  the  walls. 
Untie  Figs^  and  protect  with  fern  or  straw  on  the  appearance  of  frost ;  choose 
a  dry  day,  and  let  the  materials  used  be  dry.  The  Fruit-room^  this  year  thinly 
stored,  will  require  weekly  attention.  Ventilate  on  fine  days,  remove  decaying 
fruit,  and  leave  that  which  is  keeping  well  undisturbed. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  continued  wet  'weather  during  last  month,  no  doubt,  prevented  many 
persons  from  getting  their  late  Potatos  housed.  Celery  earthed,  and  other  jobs 
completed  :  therefore  take  every  advantage  of  fine  days  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Celery  and  Cardoons  should  be  finally  earthed-up  at  once,  and  any  late  Potatos 
that  are  still  in  the  ground  taken  up,  being  careful  to  get  them  well  dried  before 
storing  them.  Carrots^  Beet.,  and  Dioscorea  Batatas  should  also  be  taken  up 
carefully  and  stored  away  in  sand.  Parsnips  are  best  left  in  the  ground  for  a 
time,  as  they  are  liable  to  shrivel  if  taken  up  too  soon  ;  consequently,  only  a 
few  should  be  lifted  for  present  use.  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  under  protection 
should  have  full  exposure  through  the  day  in  good  weather.  Small  plants  of 
these  may  still  be  pricked  out,  either  under  glass  or  in  a  sheltered  situation  to 
stand  the  winter.  Tie  up  Endive  to  blanch,  and  take  up  a  quantity  and  place  it 
under  glass  or  in  a  shed,  for  use  in  case  of  frost ;  also  of  Lettuce.,  if  any  that  are 
full-grown  remain  outside. 

Take  up  a  quantity  of  Asparagus.,  Sea-hale.,  and  Phuharh  roots,  and  cover 
them  with  litter,  to  be  in  readiness  for  placing  in  the  forcing-houses  when  re¬ 
quired.  Plant  out  Tripoli  Onions  at  once  in  rich  soil,  if  not  done  last  month,  as 
advised.  Some  early  Peas  may  be  sown  about  the  20th  of  the  month  on  a 
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warm,  dry  border ;  also  Broad  Beans ;  but  there  is  a  long  winter  to  contend 
with,  and  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  sowing.  All  roots  in 
store,  including  Onions^  Potatos^  &c.,  should  be  looked  over  on  wet  days,  and  any 
that  are  going  to  decay  removed.  At  similar  times,  also,  clean  home-saved  seeds, 
make  labels,  &c.  Get  all  vacant  ground  manured,  and  dug  or  trenched,  as 
opportunities  offer.  More  especially  if  it  is  heavy  clay  soil  is  it  desirable  to 
get  it  turned  up  in  good  time,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  frost  through  the  winter.  Any 
alterations  or  extra  work  to  be  done,  such  as  making  walks,  laving  box-edging, 
&c.,  should  be  pushed  forward,  and  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Forcing -ground :  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  Early  Asparagus^  some  roots 
should  now  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  forcing-house,  where  a  moderate 
heat  can  be  insured  ;  place  the  roots  thickly  together,  and  give  them  a  soaking 
with  liquid  manure ;  cover  them  with  six  inches  of  light  soil,  and  keep  the 
frames  close  till  the  heads  begin  to  appear,  after  which  air  should  be  given  freely 
to  promote  size  and  colour.  A  few  Sea-Tcale  roots  may  also  be  taken  up,  and 
placed  either  in  the  mushroom-house  or  other  place  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat, 
covering  the  crowns  sufficiently  with  coal-ashes  or  other  open  material,  to  blanch 
the  heads.  Bhuharh  roots  may  also  be  placed  in  the  mushroom-house  or  in  a  cellar 
for  an  early  crop,  but  it  is  preferable  to  grow  it  in  the  light,  if  there  is  con¬ 
venience  in  the  forcing-houses  to  do  so.  Some  Chicory-voois,  should  be  taken  up, 
and  put  in  some  dark  place,  to  grow  and  blanch.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be 
sown  every  week,  and  a  few  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon  placed  in  the  forcing- 
house.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  up  beds  for  Mushrooms  for  a  winter  supply ; 
keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  sprinkle  the  beds  that  are  coming 
into  bearing.  Cucumhers  that  were  sown  last  month  should  now  be  planted  out 
as  before  advised,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75° 
maintained,  with  air  every  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  use  water 
sparingly,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  get  soddened^  but  whenever  water  is  used,  it 
should  always  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the  house.  Continue  to 
sow  successional  crops  of  French  Beans^  and  give  those  in  bearing  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


NEW  AUEICULAS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  some  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  decline 
has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula — a  conclusion  I  am 
not  disposed  to  admit — it  is  yet  quite  true  that  the  production  of 
seedling  flowers  goes  on  apace,  and  good  new  varieties  are  being  announced. 
It  must  always  be  a  slow  process,  for  the  Auricula  is  a  somewhat  uncertain 
flower,  and  a  test  of  something  like  three  or  four  seasons,  at  least,  is  absolutely 
required  to  determine  its  character.  Mediocre  flowers  will  not  do.  We  already 
possess  splendid  varieties  in  each  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  Auricula  is 
divided,  and  additions  should  be  marked  by  some  points  of  undoubted  excellence. 

Mr.  John  Read,  of  Market-Eaisen — a  fine  old  florist,  who  may  be  said  to  link 
the  present  generation  of  florists  to  that  which  is  past — sent  me,  at  the  flowering 
season,  some  blooms  of  seedling  Auriculas  that  appeared  to  possess  considerable 
refinement  of  character.  I  took  notes  of  them  at  the  time,  after  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  and  now  send  you  my  descriptions,  as  a  record  well  worthy  of  the  pages 
of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  at  Manchester  in  April  last, 
a  promising  grey-edged  Auricula  was  shown,  under  the  name  of  The  Czm\  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Woodhead.  This  variety  should  have  been  named  Dr.  Horner and  was 
obtained  by  crossing  George  Lightbody  with  John  Waterson.  This  flower  was  so 
much  admired  by  some  of  the  Auricula  cognoscenti  that  it  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  distribution,  and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Booth,  of  Fails- 
worth,  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Read  did  not  send  me  a  pip  of  this  with  the  others, 
as  it  proved  earlier  to  bloom  than  the  others,  and  had  passed  its  best.  A  pip  of 
the  true  Czar  was  sent  by  Mr.  Read  ;  the  tube  was  of  deep  gold,  without  a  trace 
of  paleness  ;  the  paste  very  smooth,  the  body-colour  black  and  well  deflned,  and 
a  densely  mealed  grey  edge,  almost  white.  This  struck  me  as  being  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  flower,  but  how  it  will  compare  with  other  fine  varieties  in  the  same  section 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  Czar  resulted  from  the  same  cross  as  Dr.  Horner. 
Two  other  grey-edged  seedlings  which  Mr.  Read  had  deemed  worthy  of  being 
named  were  as  follows  : — The  Empress.^  raised  from  Smiling  Beauty  and  Regular. 
This  has  a  good  golden  tube,  white  paste,  dark  body-colour,  and  broad  grey  edge. 
The  pip  sent  was  a  young  one,  and  the  paste  was  wanting  in  circularity,  but 
Mr.  Read  stated  that  the  flower  comes  much  better  proportioned  with  age,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  his  sending  he  had  one  or  two  pips  remarkably  fine.  Apology 
is  a  grey-edge  and  has  a  flne  smooth  paste,  dark  ground,  broad  edge,  and  a  good 
tube,  the  pip  stout  and  circular  ;  a  chaste  and  attractive  flower.  No.  3-2  was  a 
promising  grey-edge,  pip  good,  the  ground-colour  pale,  and  tube  right, — a  well- 
proportioned  flower.  A  promising  white-edge,  numbered  5-4,  was  obtained  from 
Regular  and  Smiling  Beauty.  The  pip  sent  represented  a  pretty  white  edge, 
golden  tube,  dense  body-colour,  and  good  white  paste ;  small  in  size,  but  that 
was  the  result  of  want  of  development. 

Ruby.,  a  good  dark  self,  was  obtained  from  Pizarro,  crossed  with  Blackbird, 
and  it  appeared  intermediate  in  colour  between  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Topsy  ;  the 
paste  was  dense,  white,  and  circular,  and  the  tube  good,  for  a  self-flower. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  taking  these  flowers  in  hand,  and 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  great  skill  in  the  culture  of  the  Auricula,  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  His  opinions  of  them  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  contemporary  floral  criticism,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  it  would 
bear  out  the  favourable  predilections  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  in  concerning 
them. — Richard  Dean,  Ealing.^  W. 


BRADDICK^S  NONPAKEIL  APPLE. 

HAVE  grown  this  valuable  apple  for  several  years  as  a  dwarf  standard,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted,  being  a  great  bearer,  and  thus  rendered  sturdy 
and  bushy.  It  belongs  to  the  Nonpareil  section,  and  like  most  other 
newish  kinds,  is  of  healthier  habit  than  the  older  varieties  to  which  it  is 
allied.  The  fruit  of  the  Variety  in  question  is  larger  and  flatter  in  shape  than 
that  of  the  Old  or  the  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  keeps  equally 
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long — until  the  end  of  April.  In  1875  I  had  some  specimens  of  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil  fully  seven  and  a  half  inches  round,  as  shown  by  the  outline  sketch. 
Unlike  the  Old  Nonpareil,  it  has  a  very  short  stalk.  The  eye  is  open,  set  in 
a  basin  at  the  crown ;  and  the  prevailing  colour  is  russet,  with  yellow,  and  tints 
of  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

I  once  grafted  a  scion  of  the  Northern  Spy  Apple  on  a  branch  of  Braddick’s 
Nonpariel,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  common  opinion  that  grafting  a  bad- 
bearing  kind  on  a  good  one  will  render  both  equally  prolific.  But  after  several 
years’  trials,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  also  in  others,  both  Pears  and  Apples, 
I  found  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  simple  reason  being  that  neither  the  sap-vessels 
nor  the  texture  of  the  leaves  undergo  change  by  the  process  of  grafting.  I  once 
had  a  large  solitary  spur  of  the  Hawthornden  Apple  from  a  bud  inserted  into  a 
branch  of  an  espalier  tree.  The  spur  produced  fruit  true  to  its  kind,  and  so  did 
the  spurs  on  the  other  parts  of  the  branch  ;  those  of  the  latter  being  red,  were 


readily  seen  both  before  and  behind  the  Hawthorndens.  The  result  could 
not  be  otherwise,  because  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots  is  not  changed  into  proper 
nutriment  until  it  has  passed  through  the  leaves  |  and  moreover,  it  is  during  its 
descent  in  the  vessels  between  the  pith  and  young  wood  that  each  variety  is 
supplied  with  its  proper  nutriment,  which  keeps  it  true  to  its  kind,  while  at  the 
same  time  fresh  layers  of  wood  are  added  to  the  whole  tree. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  all  kinds  of  grafting  and  budding,  on  whatever 
kind  of  stock.  I  think  that  a  writer  in  these  pages  once  mentioned  that  there 
had  been  too  much  heed  paid  to  the  operation  of  repeated  grafting  on  stocks, 
with  the  view  of  producing  fruitfulness.  Howbeit,  there  is  one  thing  in  favour 
of  the  process,  namely,  that  in  this  way  scars  or  wounds  are  formed  on  the 
bark,  and  these  serve  to  check  the  flow  of  sap.  But  in  cases  of  too  rank  growth^ 
may  not  the  same  be  effected  by  merely  ringing  oi*  cutting  the  bark,  a  plan 
well  known  to  our  forefathers  ?— J.  WightoN,  Cossei)  Park 
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CLEMATIS  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBUKGH. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Shis,  winch  we  regard  as  the  best  of  the  double-flowered  white  varieties  of 
Clematis^  was  raised  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  whose 

f  names  are  now  familiar  as  cultivators  of  these  grand  and  popular  deco¬ 
rative  plants.  It  was,  we  believe,  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  whose 
lineage  was  not  noted  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  (7.  Fortunei  was  one 
of  its  parents,  and  from  this  doubtless  it  inherits  the  pleasant  fragrance  with 
which  its  flowers  are  imbued.  It  first  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society 
in  April  of  that  year.  From  one  of  the  blossoms  then  produced  our  drawing  was 
prepared.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  a  refined  symmetry  of  form,  which 
it  shares  with  C,  Lucie  Lemoine^  it  possesses  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
of  the  double  varieties  depth  of  flower,  there  being  some  ten  or  eleven  rows  or 
layers  of  the  overlapping  sepals ;  this  unusual  depth  gives  the  flowers  something 
of  the  globular  appearance  of  the  flower-heads  of  the  Guelder  Eose. 

We  introduce  here  some  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  Jackman  on  the  group  of 
Clematises  to  which  our  subject  belongs  : — 

The  double-flowered  varieties  of  Clematis  wuth  white  blossoms  are  mostly  found  in 
the  group  of  which  C.  jiorida  is  the  type.  This  species,  a  native  of  Japan,  was  introduced 
in  177G,  exactly  a  century  ago,  and  is  a  slender  climbing  plant,  bearing  creamy- white 
(single)  flowers,  and  assuming  a  very  ornamental  aspect  under  favourable  climatic  conditions. 
This  C.  Jiorida  and  C.  Fortunei  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  parents  from  which  most  of  our 
double  white  Clematises  have  sprung.  C.  Jiorida  plena  agrees  exactly  with  the  type  inhabit 
and  foliage,  but  differs  in  having  a  large  tuft  of  petaloid  organs  forming  a  greenish- white 
rosette  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers.  The  next  in  order  was  C.  Jiorida  Sieboldii,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  C.  Jiorida  hicolor,  which  was  introduced  from  Japan  about  183G.  This  very 
ornamental  plant  resembles  the  type  in  its  general  character,  and  differs  chiefly  in  having  a 
central  rosette,  like  C.  Jiorida  plena^  but  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Subsequently,  about  18G0, 
C.  Fortunei  was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  proved  to  be  more  vigorous  in 
growth  than  the  forms  of  C.florida,  producing  large  double  fragrant  flowers,  fomiing  a  dense 
rosette  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  with  a  central  tuft  of  pale-coloured  filaments.  Some  few 
years  later,  a  French  seedling  named  C.  Lucie  Lemoine  was  raised  and  distributed,  and  this, 
while  having  large  double  flowers  similar  to  those  of  C.  Fortunei,  was  found  to  be  superior  to 
that  variety  both  in  regard  to  symmetry  of  form  and  purity  of  colour,  thus  proving  to  be, 
as  remarked  in  The  Clematis  as  a  Garden  Flower,  an  advance  upon  the  then  existing  varieties. 
In  1874  our  C.  Duchess  o  f  Edinburgh  flowered,  and  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
of  the  double  white  varieties,  on  account  of  the  symmetry,  purity,  and  depth  of  its  flowers,  an 
opinion  which  the  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  served  to 
confirm.” 

“  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  been  making  steady  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
varieties  of  Clematis  with  double  white  blossoms  ;  and  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  mauve- 
coloured  doubles,  and  compare  C.  John  Gould  Veitcli  with  C.  Countess  of  Lovelace,  and  other 
varieties  with  their  counterparts,  we  shall  also  see  that  a  forward  movement  is  being  as  certainly 
secured  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  varieties.  Most  of  these  double-flowered  sorts  bloom  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  so  that  they  may  confidently  be  recommended  as  companion 
plants  to  those  who  are  interested  in  hardy  free-flowering  climbers.” 

The  variety  now  figured  belongs  to  the  florida  section,  and  is  of  a  vigorous,  free- 

flowering  habit.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  with  broad  ovate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 

about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  fully  as  deep,  having  the  close-set,  imbricating 

sepals  in  many  (10-11)  rows,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  The  flowers  are  very 

sweet-scented,  as  noted  by  our  artist,  who  found  the  room,  in  which  the  flower 
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lie  sketched  was  placed,  to  be  quite  filled  with  its  fragrance.  To  the  purity  and 
symmetry  of  C.  Lucie  Lemoine  this  variety  adds  greater  depth  of.  flower,  and  as 
its  habit  is  vigorous  and  free-blooming,  we  regard  it  as  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
double  whites  yet  known. — T.  Moore. 


PYRETHRUM  ULIGINOSUM. 


Shis  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  autumn  herbaceous  plants  we  have.  We 
have  a  quantity  of  it  here  planted  between  Apple-trees  in  the  kitchen 

f  garden,  and  the  masses  of  large  white  star-like  flowers  it  bears  is  something 
astonishing.  One  plant  alone  must  have  more  than  a  thousand.  We  cut 
large  pieces  of  it  to  All  vases  along  with  other  flowers,  and  the  large  white  fragile 
flowers  of  this  Pyrethum  show  off  the  others  to  great  advantage,  especially 
when  there  is  a  quantity  of  evergreen  mixed  in.  At  night  they  are  well  suited 
for  dinner-table  decoration.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  white  flowers,  and 
indeed  all  flowers  are  scarce,  this  is  a  plant  of  exceeding  value  to  the  decorator, 
and  we  find  it  now  an  indispensable  plant  for  our  autumn  decoration.  It  stands 
in  water  a  long  time,  and  does  not  throw  off  a  disagreeable  smell;  as  some  plants 
do  when  standing  long. — Chevalier. 


THE  AURICULA. 

■  Chapter  VII. — Wintering. — Work  for  the  Month. 

^^HEEE  would  be  little  need  to  care  for  wintering,  under  some  protection, 
such  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  as  the  Auricula,  if  only  our  English  winters 
were  like  those  it  can  enjoy  in  its  wild  state.  But  they  are  not.  It  would 
be  a  sore  puzzle  and  shock  to  the  Primula  Auricula^  on  Alpine  heights 
and  slopes,  to  have  no  bed-clothes  of  dry  snow  to  turn  the  keen  edge  of  the 
glittering  frost,  but  to  be  choked  with  November  fogs,  to  be  drenched  in  December 
rains,  to  be  chilled  to  the  root  by  thaws,  and  inspired  with  ill-dreams  of  untimely 
growth  and  blooming  by  the  play  of  sickly  sunshine  in  its  face.  Nature  largely 
withholds  from  it,  when  dormant,  the  two  unneeded  stimulants  of  light  and 


moisture  ;  but  as  we  cannot  ensure  our  Auriculas  the  same  unerring  safeguard 
in  the  open  air,  we  can  only  imitate  Nature  as  best  we  may.  A  glass  protection 
fairly  enough  answers  the  purposes  of  Alpine  snows ;  and  while  it  affords  a  diy 
and  airy  covering,  the  uninterrupted  light  is  no  disadvantage  here,  for  the 
Auricula  is  not  of  so  deciduous  a  habit  as  some  of  its  wild  sisterhood,  and  light 
is  always  welcome  where  there  is  foliage. 


It  is  not  dry  frost  that  can  harm  this  plant,  but  only  too  much  wet ;  and  yet 
perhaps  few  beginners  have  faced  their  first  November  with  the  Auricula  with¬ 
out  fear.  In  unacquaintance  with  its  habits,  they  have  watched,  with  finger 
between  the  lip,  leaf  after  leaf  turn  yellow,  as  the  plants  merely  went  down  to 
winter  size.  They  have  read  at  night,  in  faded  numbers  of  old  florist  magazines, 
— whose  very  smell  was  mildew, — some  gruesome  tale  of  winter  failure  with 
Auriculas,  and  the  effect  has  been  like  that  of  ghost-stories  on  a  nervous  tem- 
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perament  at  bed-time !  Thinking  of  some  coveted  gem,  they  have  dispiritedly 
said : — “  No,  I  will  not  get  it  noiv.  I  will  wait  till  spring.  I  may  have  none 
left  by  then.  Here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  had  not !” 

All  this  is  nightmare  terror.  Of  course  mismanagement  and  carelessness  are 
always  dangerous,  and  not  least  so  in  November,  when  the  fogs  hang  heavy, 
and  the  dews  are  clammy  sweats  of  death  on  fading  leaves.  But  with  his 
plants  in  trim,  under  seasonable  circumstances,  looking  happy,  as  they  always 
do,  even  in  the  dullest  time,  if  healthy,  the  florist  will  pass  into  these  dark  and 
shortening  days  with  security,  and  a  hope  that  lights  them  up.  There  may  be  a 
diminished  breadth  of  beauty  in  his  Auriculas ;  an  air  of  sameness  spreading 
over  his  bristling  brood  of  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  it  may  seem  many  days  yet 
that  his  Tulip-bed  shall  look  a  long  brown  blank  before  it  grows  green,  and  these 
Maytide  flowers  open  with  the  apple-blossom.  Still  it  is  each  thing  to  its  work 
and  ofiSce  now  as  in  the  gayest  times  ;  and  so  the  florist,  whose  pleasure  is  not 
only  in  his  flowers,  but  in  the  whole  life  of  the  plants  that  bear  them,  rests 
content. 

Work  for  the  Month. — Auriculas  here  are  now  being  removed  from  their 
summer  quarters,  in  raised  frames  under  a  tall  north  wall,  to  their  winter-house, 
which  faces  the  south.  I  think  the  best  form  is  a  span-roof  house,  running 
north  and  south,  with  means  of  ventilation  on  every  side.  It  is  well  worth  while 
having  Auriculas  in  such  a  house  as  will  shelter  the  owner  as  well  as  his  plants. 
There  is  the  great  advantage  of  getting  among  them  in  all  weathers,  and  in  the 
blooming  time  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  treat  with  a  group  of  florist  friends 
comfortably  housed.  And,  not  to  be  despised  or  wasted,  is  the  delicious  scent 
afforded  by  both  foliage  and  flowers,  which,  however,  soon  escapes  out  of  mere 
frames. 

The  plants  will  now  slacken  in  their  growth,  and  begin  to  lose  their  leaves  ; 
but  there  will  remain  a  green  or  snowy  nucleus  above  the  line  of  autumnal 
influence.  The  hearts  of  the  plants  will  slowly  gather  strength,  while  root-action 
will  scarcely  cease  at  all  the  winter  through. 

The  soil  will  keep  at  its  seasonable  moistness,  just  damp,  without  much 
watering,  and  the  supply  of  air  must  be  the  fullest  possible.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  too  close,  many  a  green  leaf  upon  the  soil  will  decay  before  its  time  in  a 
rapid  rottenness,  not  even  turning  yellow  first.  Take  the  opportunity  given  by 
the  removal  to  wash  the  pots  outside  ;  to  clear  the  foliage  of  any  aphis  (happily, 
our  dear  friend  has  seen  his  best  days,  and  is  getting  “over”),  and  examine  every 
visible  part  of  the  plant,  to  see  that  all  is  healthy.  Clean  little  offsets  of  any 
unsound  foliage,  and  plants  of  yellow  leaves.  The  same  for  seedlings. 

Have  everything  sweet  and  dry  and  airy  in  the  winter-quarters,  and  if  these 
must  be  frames,  raise  them  breast-high,  and  provide  lengths  of  one-inch  laths 
for  the  pots  to  stand  on,  and  keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass.  Whether  in 
frame  or  house,  heware  of  drip^  a  deadly  enemy  ;  the  roof  or  lights  should  slope 
well  to  lessen  the  risk  of  this.  Blow  even  a  drop  of  water  from  leaf-axils,  or  a 
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heart.  If  a  pot  gets  heavy  by  drip,  I  put  it  out  in  drying  weather,  and  if  there 
is  none,  I  place  it  in  the  kitchen  window  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  soon  dries. 
It  will  not  excite  the  plant  before  January. 

Be  very  particular  about  appearances — this  presupposes  cleanliness,  which  is 
grace  and  health  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  world.  Everything  about  the 
Auricula,  which  is  itself  a  plant  of  the  very  neatest  habit,  should  be  always  in 
the  best  order.  A  great  deal  of  pleasure  is  lost  in  a  collection  untidily  though 
otherwise  correctly  kept. 

We  have  little  enough  to  cheer  us  in  November,  and  even  a  small  gain  in 
arranging  styles  of  foliage  among  Auriculas  is  too  much  to  lose.  How  enviable 
just  now  is  the  happy  man  who  grows  Chrysanthemums ! — F.  D.  Hoenee,  Kirlchy 
Malzeard^  Ripon. 


WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS. 

|T  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  use 
of  shreds  for  wall-trees,  the  driving  and  drawing  of  nails,  &c.,  the  nail  and  shred 
system  should  still  be  so  generally  practised,  defacing  the  walls,  and  making 
nests  for  vermin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsightly  appearance  which  results  ; 
and  all  this  when  wiring  is  now  done  so  neatly,  and  at  such  small  expense,  and 
is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  This  practice  of  training  with  shreds 
and  nails  must  be  adhered  to  with  such  stoical  tenacity  because  of  its  antiquity. 
Happily  in  new  gardens  generally,  wiring  is  becoming  very  common,  and  as  the 
material  can  be  bought  at  such  a  small  sum,  and  fixed  by  handy  labourers,  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  the  old  nailing  system  with  shreds  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  No.  13  wire,  fixed  with  studs  and  tightened  by  radisseurs,  and  run 
through  at  about  10  in.  apart  or  less — or  say  twenty  wires  to  each  wall — can 
be  finished  ready  for  the  trees  at  a  cost  of  about  £15  per  acre,  both  sides  of  the 
walls  being  wired.  It  can  be  put  as  close  to  the  brick  or  stone-work  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  beneficial  to  the  trees,  and  is  as  advantageous  as  the  best  training  with 
nails  and  shreds.  Indeed,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  it  is  much 
better  for  both  fruit  and  trees  when  the  branches  are  not  quite  close  to  the  walls. 
The  fine  fruit  we  often  see  on  long  rough  spurs  is  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion. 

Another  method  of  training  trees — one  which  till  recently  I  had  always  prac¬ 
tised — was  to  use  nails,  driving  them  in  straight  lines,  either  for  fan  or  horizontal 
trees,  and  placing  them  equidistant ;  then,  when  young  wood  was  laid  in  annually, 
and  that  of  the  previous  year  cut  out,  the  old  nails  remained  untouched,  as  the 
young  wood  was  arranged  to  fit  the  position  whence  the  old  wood  was  cut  out.  In 
the  case  of  spurred  trees,  the  labour  of  training  was  nominal,  as,  by  using  strong 
ties,  the  branches  might  remain  untouched  for  years,  untying  being  only  resorted 
to  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace  an  old  rod  by  a  young  one,  or  when  the 
bark  was  in  danger  of  being  injured  for  want  of  room  in  the  ties. 

The  No.  13  wire,  for  Espaliers,  tightened  either  with  screws  or  radisseurs,  is 
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strong  enougli  for  the  largest-growing  fruit-trees,  but  it  is  seldom  this  mode  of 
training  is  resorted  to  in  new  gardens ;  especially  as  the  expense  of  wires  can  be 
dispensed  with,  and  pyramid-trees,  which  are  more  ornamental  and  quite  as  use¬ 
ful  as  Espalier-trained  trees,  can  be  put  in  their  places. 

While,  however,  advocating  the  use  of  wire  for  walls,  such  as  has  been  re¬ 
cently  fixed  here,  I  would  in  every  way  prefer  span-roofed  houses  to  huge  masses 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  which  are  never  ornamental,  and  are  often  the  means  of 
causing  the  kitchen  garden  to  be  placed  in  a  position  most  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  either  fruits  or  vegetables,  for  the  simple  reason  that  walls  must  not 
be  seen  from  certain  portions  of  the  park  or  grounds.  At  the  south  side  of  the 
highly-cultivated  kitchen  garden  at  Drumlanrig,  the  new  span-roofed  house  for 
stone  fruits,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  on 
record.  The  trees  will  be  trained  to  form  an  arch  over  the  centre,  under  which 
will  be  a  promenade  or  drive,  if  required  for  such  a  purpose,  thus  giving  most 
enjoyable  shade  in  summer,  and  when  the  foliage  is  off  the  trees  in  winter, 
shelter  from  inclement  weather  may  be  enjoyed  also.  In  a  few  years  hence 
this  structure  will  form  one  of  the  “lions”  of  that  already  splendid  garden  estab¬ 
lishment.  I  found  a  visit  to  it  a  very  agreeable  break  to  my  journey,  while  en 
route  for  the  “  International  ”  held  at  Dundee  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  place  a  visit  to 
such  a  garden  as  Drumlanrig,  where  every  branch  of  horticulture  is  represented 
in  the  most  advanced  style,  on  a  much  higher  level  than  a  sight  of  the  best  of 
horticultural  shows.  A  journey  of  a  few  hundred  miles  is  a  small  matter,  when 
such  a  reward  is  in  store. — M.  Temple,  Impney  Hall. 

VINES  AND  VINE-CULTUEE. 

Chapter  X. — Diseases  and  Injuries,  and  their  Remedies. 

HERE  are  not  many  plants  that  are  subject  to  so  many  forms  of  disease,  &c., 
or  are  so  easily  injured  as  the  Grape  Vine.  Robust  and  vigorous  as  it  seems 
in  its  rude  green  health,  a  very  little  neglect,  or  a  very  little  hurt,  will 
soon  arrest  its  progress  and  spoil  it.  No  plant  pays  better  for  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  than  the  Vine,  or  is  so  easily  ruined  by  the  neglect 
of  these  amenities. 

The  word  Disease  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
taken,  although  it  is  scarcely  an  applicable  term  for  “  all  the  ills  the  Vine  is  heir 
to.”  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — Uust.^  Spot.,  Scalding.^  Warts  on 
the  leaves.,  Bleeding^  Slianhmg.^  Aerial  roots.,  Fungus  at  the  roots.,  and  Mildew.  On 
each  of  these  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

Bust. — This  is  an  affection  or  injury  to  the  cuticle  or  skin  of  the  berries, 
giving  them  a  rusty  appearance.  It  is  caused  whilst  the  skin  is  young  and  tender, 
about  thinning-time,  and  disfigures  them  even  when  rijie.  When  once  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  there  is  no  remedy.  The  best  that  can  be  done  when  it  is  observed  is  to 
cut  out  the  affected  berries.  Many  views  have  been  entertained  and  many  opinions 
have  been  held  as  to  the  causes  of  rust.  Touching  the  berries  with  the  hand. 
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or  with,  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  one.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  touch 
or  handle  the  berries  in  any  way ;  they  are  easily  bruised  and  spoiled  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  chief  cause  of  rust.  Cold  draughts  of  air  are  also  suspected.  Avoid, 
therefore,  cold  draughts  or  currents  of  air  whilst  the  Grapes  are  young ;  they 
are  very  injurious,  even  if  rust  is  not  caused  by  them.  Rust  is  most  common 
in  early  houses,  where  a  good  deal  of  firing  is  required,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  old-fashioned  flues  are  still  in  use.  An  extra-heated  flue,  with  the 
inevitable  dry  parched  air,  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  will  cause  rust  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  so  also  will  sulphur,  when  applied  to  hot  pipes,  as  is  frequently  done 
in  order  to  destroy  red-spider.  It  is  good  judgment,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  sulphur,  whilst  the  berries  are  so  young  and  tender.  Later  on,  the  skin 
becomes  more  hardened,  and  is  not  so  easily  injured. 

Spot. — In  som§  cases  this  appears  to  be  constitutional,  or  at  all  events,  some 


Spot  on  Grapes. 


varieties  of  Grapes  are  much  more  subject  to  this  evil  than  others.  It  may  be 
noted  that  where  it  is  regarded  as  “  constitutional,”  the  connection  between  the 
affected  parts  and  the  seeds  and  axis  of  the  berry  may  be  traced.  In  other  cases,  it 
is  more  superficial,  and  apparently  accidental,  or  the  result  of  bad  health.  It  is 
sudden  in  its  action,  and  sometimes  very  injurious.  Muscats  are,  perhaps,  more 
subject  to  spot  than  any  other  class  of  Grapes.  On  its  first  appearance,  which 
is  when  the  Grapes  are  young,  tender,  and  swelling  fast,  a  small,  irregular  whitish 
mark  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  berry,  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  in  some  way ;  the 
pulp  beneath  dries  up,  and  a  sort  of  contraction  occurs,  the  berry  soon  assuming 
a  one-sided,  irfegular  form,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
In  cases  where  the  berries  are  much  affected,  they  should  be  cut  out.  As  to  the 
cause,  it  is  at  times  difi&cult  thoroughly  to  ascertain  its  origin.  By  some  it  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  sudden  chills,  such  as  having  the  house  very  close  and  moist,  and 
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then  suddenly,  some  bright  morning,  admitting  the  external  cold  air  too  freely 
and  too  abundantly. 

Scalding. — This  is  a  term^  applied  to  Grapes  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
scalded.  It  generally  occurs  when  the  berries  are  about  half-grown,  sometimes 
it  is  but  a  few  berries  here  and  there  which  are  affected,  but  frequently  the 
entire  side  of  the  bunch  is  damaged,  and  we  have  seen  cases  of  nearly  the  entire 
crop  being  lost,  the  berries  being  completely  destroyed,  as  if  scalded  or  parboiled. 
This  is  caused  through  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some  bright,  sunshiny 
morning,  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere  and  even  the  berries  are  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  varieties  most  subject  to  this  affection  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling. 

Warts  on  the  Leaves. — These  are  merely  small  green  warts  that  form  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves,  a  sort  of  granulation  or  extravasation  of  sap  through  the  skin 
of  the  leaf.  They  are  injurious  to  the  leaves,  no  doubt,  as  affecting  respiration, 
&c.,  and  are  the  outcome  of  some  fit  of  ill-health  on  the  part  of  the  vine.  This 
affection  may  be  caused  by  a  too  close  warm  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture.  A  vine  badly  affected  by  it,  is  a  long  time  in  recovering. 

Bleeding. — This  is  an  overflow  of  sap,  and  is  at  times  so  severe  that  the  vines 
almost  “  bleed  to  death.”  The  vine  is  furnished  with  an  enormous  supply  of 
sap,  which  begins  to  flow  very  freely,  and  with  great  force,  shortly  before  growth 
commences,  and  continues  until  the  vine  is  about  in  full  leaf.  The  cause  of 
bleeding  is  late  pruning.  The  pores  being  naturally  open  for  the  flow  of  the 
sap,  have  not  time  to  heal  over  and  close  up  before  the  sap  is  in  motion. 
The  best  preventive  practice  then  is  to  prune  as  early  as  possible.  Never 
prune  whilst  the  buds  are  swelling. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  stop  or  arrest  this  bleeding,  such  as 
charring  the  cut  ends  of  the  shoots  or  covering  them  with  sealing-wax,  cut  potatos, 
painters’  knotting,  or  some  of  the  various  patent  styptics.  None  of  these,  however, 
are  quite  effectual.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  close  these  pores,  or  to  arrest 
this  extraordinary  tide  by  artificial  means.  The  painters’  knotting  will  check  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  some  cases  are  so  bad  as  to  baffle  all  our  feeble  attempts, 
and  these  must  be  left  for  nature  herself  to  cure. — A.  F.  Barron. 


GAKDEN  GOSSIP. 


proposed  to  hold  an  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Carlisle^ 
uJS  in  1877,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Floral  and 
^  Horticultural  Society.  A  circular  to  this  effect  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  W. 

Baxter  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  in  which  it  is  urged 

that  the  central  position  of  the  Border  city,  and  its  remarkable  railway  facilities,  render 
it  well  suited  for  such  a  meeting,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  only  be  encouraged  by  the 
leading  local  horticulturists,  but  will  also  be  largely  supported  by  the  principal  London  and 
other  Metropolitan  exhibitors,  as  well  as  by  those  on  the  Continent.  Thus  a  lasting  impetus 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  given  to  the  practice  of  horticulture  in  the  Northern  counties,  and  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation  excited  among  local  exhibitors,  who  would  in  this  way  be  brought 
into  friendly  rivalry  with  the  largest  plant  and  fruit-growers  of  the  present  day.  A  Provi¬ 
sional  Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

-  ^HE  Beggar^ s  Oah  is  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  Bagot’s  Park — a 
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park  famous  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  oaks — and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  trees  in  England.  The  height  to  the  crown  is  33  ft.,  above 

the  crown,  27  ft.,  making  the  total  height  60  ft.  The  butt  and  limbs,  of  which  there  are 
fourteen,  contain  upwards  of  850  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  circumference  of  the  butt  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  swell  of  the  spurs  is  27  ft.  3  in.,  and  at  5  ft.  the  circumference  is  23  ft.  2  in. 
The  branches  extend  upwards  of  50  ft.  from  the  butt  in  every  direction.  The  longest  lateral 
limb  extends  55  ft.  from  the  trunk.  The  spurs  or  roots,  which  project  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  height,  measure  68  ft.  in  circumference.  The  head  is  round 
and  full  of  foliage,  drooping  almost  to  the  height  of  a  stag,  and  offering  a  welcome  shelter 
either  in  the  heat  of  a  summer-day  or  during  a  storm. 

-  iLEAVES  have  the  power  of  living  when  separated  from  the  branch 

which  bore  them.  Hence,  among  other  things,  Propagation  hy  means  of  Detached 
Leaves  becomes  possible  in  certain  cases,  as  recently  shown  in  the  Gardeners^ 

Chronicle.  M.  Mer  in  the  course  of  some  elaborate  experiments  has  found,  for  example, 
that  when  once  a  particular  function  is  in  established  action,  some  time  elapses  before  it  is 
modified  either  in  intensity  or  direction  ;  and  that  the  different  functions  performed  by  a  leaf 
are  not  equally  affected  by  a  lowering  of  temperature.  Thus  the  transfer  of  starch  is  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  slower  than  its  formation.  Again,  the  presence  of  young  leaves  accelerates  the 
death  of  older  ones,  because  the  former  take  the  nourishment  from  the  latter.  A  detached 
.  leaf  may,  by  its  own  action,  produce  starch,  which,  when  once  formed  in  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 
passes  into  the  leaf-stalk  by  some  unknown  agency,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  since  the  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  petiole  is  reversed  in  position.  The  accu¬ 
mulation  of  starch  in  the  tissues  of  a  detached  leaf  enables  it  sometimes  to  live  even  longer 
than  it  would  do  if  it  remained  attached  to  the  branch.  This  formation  of  starch  in  detached 
leaves  used  for  propagation,  and  which  becomes  obvious  in  the  “  callus  ”  formed  at  the  end 
of  cuttings,  not  only  sustains  them  while  roots  are  being  foimed,  but  aids  in  the  formation 
of  new  tissue. 

-  33eok’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean  sliould  have  a  place  in  all  vegetable 

gardens,  being  much  superior  to  the  old  Dwarf  Cluster  or  Fan,  a  white  variety, 

from  which  it  sported  at  Shipston-on-Stour  some  fourteen  years  ago.  Being  of 

a  free-branching  fan-shaped  habit  of  growth,  it  requires  to  be  sown  9  inches  apart  in  well- 
manured  ground,  and  there  it  pods  with  great  freedom.  In  the  moist  midland  and  northern 
districts  it  succeeds  well,  and  is  a  deservedly  great  favourite.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  driven  the  old  Early  Mazagan  Bean  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  latter  is  only  a  kind 
of  civilised  horse-bean,  used  for  field  purposes.  Sportiveness  appears  to  bo  a  characteristic 
of  the  Garden  Bean,  for  in  addition  to  the  white  we  have  a  green  Windsor,  and  in  addition  to 
the  white  Longpod,  a  green  one  also.  The  green  forms  are  the  most  delicious  from  a  culinary 
point  of  view,  but  fashion  or  prejudice  has  given  preference  to  the  white. 

-  'SThe  Woolhope  Club  held  a  very  successful  Fungus  Meeting  this  year 

at  Hereford,  on  September  25th  and  following  days.  At  the  annual  dinner  on 

the  28th,  on  which  occasion  various  Fungi  were  served  up,  we  learn  from  Mr.  W* 

G.  Smith’s  facetious  account  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle^  that  the  great  delicacy  of  all  was  the 
Woolhope  Catsup,  which  is  the  simple  juice  of  the  Agaric,  in  all  its  exquisite  flavour,  the  aroma 
neither  driven  off  by  heat,  nor  the  taste  destroyed  by  spices.  “  That  all  may  enjoy  it,  the 
following  receipt  for  making  it  (supplied  by  Dr.  Bull)  is  appended,  for  the  genial,  beneficent 
Woolhope  Club  has  no  secrets  : — Gather  your  Mushrooms,  or  your  Toad-stools  if  you  are 
wise  enough  to  know  them,  place  them  in  a  dish,  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt.  The  next 
morning  the  catsup  is  ready  for  use  in  all  its  excellence,  and  may  be  used  at  once.  On 
examining  the  new  condiment  under  the  microscope,  no  small  number  of  playful  bacteria, 
vibriones,  and  monads  will  be  seen  spinning,  gyrating,  and  sailing  about  in  the  most  lively 
and  excited  manner ;  no  doubt  these  minute  infusoria,  by  their  light,  thrilling  movements 
upon  the  palate,  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  natural  catsup.  Should  any  house¬ 
keeper  observe  that  the  Woolhope  catsup  “won’t  keep,”  “Of  course  it  won’t,  Madam,”  we 
reply  ;  “  but  why  should  you  wish  to  keep  it  ? — make  more  as  you  want  it.  The  idea  is 
simple,  but  grand ;  why  don’t  people  commonly  use  fresh  Mushroom -juice.  When  the 
Mushrooms  are  in  full  season  and  abundant  the  juice  may  be  preserved,  but  boil  very  gently 
indeed,  and  add  one-third  less  spice  than  the  cookery-books  advise,  and  success  wiii 
be  certain.” 
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-  M  C0EEESP0NDENT,“  A.  0.,”  writing  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  remarks : 

“  In  the  October  number  of  the  Floeist  you  say,  ‘  We  have  come  now  to  founda¬ 
tion-work,  and  on  its  well  or  ill-doing  will  mainly  rest  success  or  failure  for 

another  year.’  Should  yon  not  have  said  this  of  the  work  of  layering  ?  I  have  had  woful 
experience  that  this  is  foundation-worh  in  my  collection,  for  having  engagements  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  personal  attention  to  this  important  operation,  I  engaged  the  assistance  of  two 
supposed-to-be  experienced  propagators,  and  now  that  I  come  to  remove  my  stock,  to  pot  up 
for  winter,  I  find,  so  ill  was  the  operation  performed,  that  three-fourths  of  the  layers  are 
without  root.  What  must  I  do?”  Pot  the  old  stock  in  the  smallest-sized  pot  the  layers  can 
be  got  down  in,  and  re-layer.  The  plants  will  probably  be  rooted  by  the  spring.  I  am  obliged 
by  my  friend’s  criticism  and  sorry  for  his  misfortune. — ^E.  S.  D. 

-  ©NE  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Manchester  summer  show 

was  a  Group  of  Sarracenias^  from  the  garden  of  J.  Fildes,  Esq.,  of  Chorlton- 

cum-Hardy.  They  were  small  plants,  but  remarkably  well  coloured.  The  group 

consisted  of  Sarracenia  psittacina,  of  a  bright  veiny  red,  and  quite  covering  with  its  pitchers 
the  top  of  the  pot  and  soil  in  Avhich  it  was  growing;  *S.  variolaris,  with  about  twelve 
pitchers ;  S.flava  maxima,  with  seven  pitchers,  remarkable  for  their  large  red- veined  lid ;  and 
a  new  variety  of  S.  flava,  imported  with  it,  but  much  superior  to  maxima,  the  pitchers  being 
larger,  more  freely  veined  with  red,  and  having  a  broader  and  rounder  lid,  the  tubular  por¬ 
tion  also  being  more  conspicuously  veined ;  the  plant  bore  three  ample  pitchers. 

-  ®HE  Thamnocalamus  P'alconeri,,  the  plant  generally  known  in  gardens 

as  Arundinaria  falcata^  has  flowered  and  fruited  in  Europe  very  generally  this 

year,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  has  not  in  all  cases  died  down.  At  Boston, 

U.S.,  according  to  Professor  Sargent,  it  has  also  borne  its  flowers  and  fruits,  and  then  died 
down,  the  plant  appearing  to  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  to  have  only  enough  remaining 
strength  to  throw  up  some  weak  shoots  a  few  inches  high. 

-  0NE  of  the  Fungus  delicacies  at  the  recent  Woolhope  Club  dinner  is 

described  as  Bechamel  de  Boletus  edulis,,  and  was  said  to  be  highly  successful.  It 

is  best  made  in  the  following  manner,  says  Dr.  Bull : — Peel  the  edible  Boletus, 

remove  the  pores,  and  cut  the  whole  plant  into  half-inch  slices,  the  thick  stem  as  well  as  the  cap ; 
stew  in  thin  white  sauce  for  ten  minutes,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  sprinkle  of  fine 
herbs,  and,  to  those  who  like  it,  a  little  shallot  is  an  excellent  addition.  This  is  a  dish  for 
the  grand  masters  of  fungus-eating,  reminding  one  of  Juvenal’s  advice, — “  Vilibus  ancipites 
fungi  ponentur  amicis,  Boletus  domino  ” — “  Place  the  doubtful  fungi  before  your  poor  relations, 
bnt  reserve  the  Boletus  for  the  master.” 

-  JfoE  quickly  Repairing  Old  Fences  or  making  new  ones,  Messrs.  Ewing 

and  Co.  strongly  recommend  i]ie  Myi'ohella  or  Cherry  Plum  [_Prunus  Myrohalana~\,, 

« 

which,  they  say,  “  grows  rapidly  on  the  poorest  soils  where  the  Whitethorn  does 

not  succeed,  produces  long  sharp  thorns  or  spines,  bears  clipping  well,  and  soon  forms  thick 
stout  branches,  making  the  hedge  as  strong  as  a  wall,  and  when  of  siifificient  height,  such  as 
will  tnrn  either  man  or  cattle.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  being  the  earliest  of  all  spring- 
flowering  trees,  especially  when  allowmd  to  grow  without  clipping.” 

-  ^HE  Sanitary  Record  states  that  Professor  Schiff,  of  Florence,  has 

demonstrated  that  the  non-edible  or  Poisonous  Mushrooms  have  a  common  poison, 

called  muscarine,  and  that  its  effects  are  counteracted  either  by  atropine  or  daturine. 

Italian  apothecaries,  it  is  further  stated,  now  keep  these  alkaloids  in  the  rural  districts  where 
the  consumption  of  the  non-edible  fungi  is  apt  to  occur. 

-  ^EOFESSOE  Moeeen  lias  recently  issued  a  fourth  edition  of  his  very 

.useful  Correspondence  Botanique,^  which,  we  observe,  has  undergone  correction. 
This  is  the  only  tolerably  complete  accessible  list  of  the  botanists  and  botanico- 
horticulturists,  amateur,  professional,  and  official,  known  in  the  civilised  world. 


Fitc]i,del.'  '  ■  G.  Sever eyns  CliToraolith.,.Brussels. 
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THE  FKOGMOEE  DAMSON. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

JUR  old  varieties  of  Damsons  are  very  few,  the  principal  kinds  grown  being 
the  Common^  the  Shropshire^  and  the  Yellow.  We  may  therefore  with 
pleasure  welcome  a  new  and  improved  variety  of  this  class  of  fruit,  and 
^  such  is  the  subject  of  our  plate,  which  represents  a  Damson  that  is  not  only 
new,  but  distinct  from  those  enumerated  above.  It  originated,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  and  although  a  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  raised  and  distributed,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  habit  of  the  tree  is  different  from  that  of  the  usual  type,  since  it  has 
broader  leaves,  is  of  spreading  growth,  and  has  the  shoots  less  thorny.  It  is  an 
enormous  bearer.  The  fruit  is  a  trifle  larger  than  that  of  its  class,  of  a  purplish- 
black  colour,  and  inclining  to  obtuse-oval  in  shape.  The  flesh  is  tender  and 
richly  flavoured.  It  is  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  Damsons  are  ap¬ 
plied. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

Chapter  XII. — Retrospective — Reminiscences  op  the  Bloom. 

TGHTEEN  hundred  and  seventy-six  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  year 
of  exceptional  conditions.  Looking  back  for  nearly  forty  years,  I  can 
recall  no  season  more  crucial  in  its  character,  or  one  that  put  a  greater 
strain  upon  the  patience  and  persistent  effort  of  the  florist. 

Following  the  heavy  rainfalls  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1875, 
*  we  had  from  early  November  to  late  April  six  successive  waves  of  cold, 
sharply  alternated  by  about  equal  periods  of  comparatively  high  temperatures, 
very  disturbing  to  plant  life,  and  detrimental  to  plant  health — the  whole  culmi¬ 
nating  in  May  in  an  amount  of  cold  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  biting, 
bitter  winds,  which  dwarfed  and  stunted  vegetation  everywhere.  These  untoward 
conditions  were  naturally  most  severe  in  their  effects  in  confined  situations,  such 
as  suburban  gardens  usually  are.  Of  course,  parasitic  life  abounded.  Never  in 
my  experience  did  I  know  so  severe  an  attack  of  green-fly  as  that  which  followed 
close  upon  the  cold  winds  of  May,  but  never,  I  am  happy  to  say,  did  I  know  so 
complete  a  remedy  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  repeated  application  of  a  weak  solution 
of  soft-soap  and  tobacco-water. 

For  awhile  the  condition  of  the  plants  was  grievous  in  the  extreme ;  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  seemed  imminent,  and  that  by  the  most  painful,  the  most  pitiful 
of  all  deaths,  the  being  eaten  up  alive  ;  but  persistent  effort  had  its  reward,  and 
I  am  warranted  by  experience  in  saying  soft-soap  and  tobacco-water  in  weak 
solution  are  a  positive  specific  for  the  attacks  of  green-fly.  Not  only  is  it  death 
to  the  parasite,  but  it  appears  perfectly  so  to  purge  the  tissues  of  the  plant  as  to 
induce  the  most  robust  health,  and  consequent  vigorous  growth,  where  imme¬ 
diately  before  had  been  evidence  of  greatest  debility.  I  am  indebted  for  the 

3rd  series. — IX.  CO 
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knowledge  of  this  remedy  to  the  suggestive  and  most  admirable  papers  on  the 
Auricula,  by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  who  has  laid  his  brother- 
florists,  and  plant  cultivators  generally,  under  great  obligation  by  the  excellent 
matter  and  most  attractive  manner  of  his  essays  ;  and  I  desire  here  to  record 
my  indebtedness,  as  the  least  acknowledgment  I,  as  one  of  many,  can  make  for 
great  gifts  and  talent  freely  placed  at  the  general  service.  The  application  is,  I 
believe,  not  new,  but  has  followed  the  use  of  the  Gishurst  compound,  also  a 
most  valuable  aid  in  the  destruction  of  parasitic  life,  but  until  I  saw  its  use 
described  by  Mr.  Horner  it  was  new  to  me ;  and  the  results  having  been  so  satis¬ 
factory,  I  feel,  although  possibly  some  of  my  readers  may  say  I  am  reciting  an 
old  tale,  that  I  am  bound  to  record  it. 

The  long-continued  cold  of  May  was  followed  by  great  heat  in  June,  and 
after  a  slight  intennission,  by  the  greater  heats  of  July,  carrying  the  plants  into 
bloom  with  a  rapidity  rarely  paralleled.  Naturally,  where,  as  in  my  own  case, 
no  favouring  foliage  helped  to  tone  the  fiery  rays  of  old  Sol — where  bricks  and 
mortar,  dry  and  dewless  surroundings  only  existed,  and  despite  every  effort  to  inter¬ 
pose  shade,  the  thermometer,  from  the  15  th  to  the  19  th  of  July,  persistently  recorded 
92°  of  heat — the  growth  of  the  flower  could  not  be  so  fully  developed  as,  with  an 
atmosphere  of  20°  less  in  heat,  it  might  have  been  ;  yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks, 
and  the  difficulties  I  have  before  referred  to,  the  bloom  as  a  whole  was^we,  and 
this  not  in  my  case  only,  but  in  that  of  every  cultivator  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
know.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  opinion  of  my  esteemed  friends,  Mr.  Horner, 
Mr.  Simonite,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Bower,  who,  enduring  the  tenable 
ordeal  of  a  long  journey  from  Yorkshire  on  one  of  the  hottest  of  these  hot  days, 
did  me  the  great  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  for  the  bloom.  To  my  regret,  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  all-important  show  of  the  19th  prevented  my 
accompanying  my  friends  in  their  visit  to  the  collections  at  Loxford  Hall,  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  name  is  the  synonym  for  first-class  cultivation 
everywhere  ;  but  the  enthusiastic  praise  with  which  they  returned,  full-charged, 
was  completely  warranted  by  the  superior  specimens  Mr.  Douglas  produced  the 
next  day.  On  the  20th,  we  journeyed  in  company  to  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
and  in  addition  to  the  creature  comforts  so  hospitably  dispensed  by  our  esteemed 
friend,  drank  deeply  of  the  delights  those  famous  grounds  are  redolent  of. 
Things  “  of  beauty,”  joys  “  for  ever,”  surrounded  us,  and  they  will  remain 
enshrined  in  memory,  whilst  memory  remains. 

I  journeyed  to  Sheffield  on  August  7th,  the  Bank  holiday,  which  I  note  only 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  forges  of  Sheffield  were  on  that  day  largely  at 
rest.  As  I  stood  on  the  “  bleak  hill-side  ”  of  my  friend’s  garden,  then  under 
'the  influence  of  a  blinding,  burning  sun,  I  thought,  had  I  to  reply  to  a  sceptic 
who  decried  the  verities  of  floriculture,  I  would  bring  him  here,  and  point  him 
to  the  proofs  of  the  “  faith  and  patience  and  long  toil  of  years  ”  which  lay  before 
him  as  an  all-sufficient  answer.  Of  Mr.  Simonite’s  seedlings  I  have  notes  of  thirty- 
seven  varieties,  ranging  through  each  of  the  classes  both  of  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
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every  one  of  wliicli  I  shall  be  glad  to  grow  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  increase  war¬ 
ranting  their  distribution,  and  all  of  which  will  be  equally  welcome  to  my  brother- 
florists,  I  am  quite  sure,  when  accessible.  Then  on  the  11th  of  August,  I,  as  our 
French  friends  say,  assisted  at  the  National  Show  at  Manchester,  and  as  the 
result  of  my  observations  at  home,  at  the  Eoyal  Nursery  at  Slough,  and  at 
Sheffield,  and  at  Manchester,  I  venture  to  commend  the  following  sorts  as  worthy 
of  the  widest  cultivation  : — 

In  Carnations,  of  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Hextall’s  Mars  was  grand  (how  naturally  the 
old  Derby  word,  their  superlative  of  excellence,  rises  in  my  mind,  as  I  recur  to 
any  flower  of  especial  fineness),  and  well  warranted  the  encomiums  with  which 
Mr.  Turner  introduced  it  to  his  brother-florists  ;  true,  it  has  not,  and  probably 
even  in  seasons  like  the  last,  especially  favourable  to  it,  never  will  have,  the  fine 
white  ground  of  Admiral  Curzon,  yet  it  has  properties  which  will  always 
recommend  it  to  the  cultivator,  and  probably  for  years  to  come  include  it  amongst 
the  three  best  Scarlet  Bizarres  in  cultivation.  Admiral  Curzon  needs  no  com¬ 
mendation,  it  wins  premier  prizes  now,  as  it  did  from  the  first  year  of  its  ‘‘  letting 
out,”  and  is  indispensable,  whatever  the  collection.  Dreadnought — I  am  happy 
to  say  the  true  Dreadnought,  which  I  saw  with  my  friend  Mr.  Simonite,  though 
greatly  debilitated,  having  since  1858  been  subject,  as  another  friend  says,  “  to 
the  murderous  influence  of  that  ‘  Black-hole,’  Sheffield  ” — Dreadnought,  barring 
only  debilitated  growth,  was  superb,  rich  in  every  quality  that  can  distinguish  a 
first-class  flower ;  and  as,  by  my  friend’s  kindness,  I  have  a  moiety  of  the  stock, 
I  hope,  with  care  and  patience,  in  future  years  to  see  it  as  it  was  when  I  made 
its  trial  bloom  in  1858,  and  at  its  raiser’s  request  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  and 
which,  wherever  seen  true,  it  will  surely  vindicate.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  grievous  mistake  of  the  raiser,  so  many  growers  should  be 
holding  only  Admiral  Curzon  in  that  they  regard  as  Dreadnought.  Next  in  the 
order  of  the  class,  in  my  opinion,  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  and  of  other  varieties 
which  should  be  grown,  I  may  enumerate  Garibaldi,  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Eancliffe,  and  Mercury.  Whoever  possesses  these  will  have  varieties  which, 
in  Yorkshire  phraseology,  will  be  “  bad  to  beat.”  Of  Crimson  Bizaiues, 
Simonite’s  J.  D.  Hextall,  taken  altogether,  in  my  estimate,  stands  first ;  it  is 
rich  in  every  attribute  that  can  distinguish  a  good  flower — fine  form,  fine 
colours,  distinct  markings,  smooth  edges,  high  quality,  great  substance,  clear 
white  ground,  and  full  size.  This  is  high  praise,  and  all  the  higher  from  the 
pitch  of  excellence  the  class  has  attained.  Closely  following  in  the  ,wake  of 
J.  D.  Hextall,  each  distinct  and  each  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  we  have  Albion’s 
Pride,  Captain  Stott,  Eccentric  Jack,  Graceless  Tom,  Gem,  Jenny  Lind,  Lord  Milton, 
Lord  Eaglan,  Marshal  Ney,  Eifleman,  and  Warrior.  Some  others  which  I  grow 
I  prefer  to  see  again  before  recording  a  definite  opinion,  though  I  do  not  doubt 
they  deserve  general  cultivation.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres  are  the  most  limited 
of  all  the  classes,  and  here  Sarah  Payne  holds  undisputed  pre-eminence,  a 
variety  impossible  to  be  improved  for  its  sweetness  and  purity.  Falconbridge  and 
James  Taylor  should  also  be  in  every  collection. 

Purple  Flakes  come  next,  and  here  Premier,  as  in  olden  times,  is  yet  premier 
with  me.  True,  he  has  most  worthy  rivals,  whose  advent  I  note  with  warmest 
welcome,  and  no  collection  can  approach  completeness  which  fails  to  include 
Dr.  Foster,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Earl  of  Wilton,  Juno,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Squire 
Meynell,  and  True  Blue,  the  latter  I  have  little  doubt  a  seedling  from  Premier, 
which  it  follows  in  its  characteristics,  though  distinct.  In  Scarlet  Flakes, 
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Sportsman,  tliougli  closely  pressed  by  Ms  compeers,  and  in  especial  by  a  very 
recent  introduction,  Clipper,  a  seedling  from  Jobn  Bayley,  is,  all  points  considered, 
A  1.  But  there  are  other  varieties  with  merits  so  marked  that  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable — these  are  Clipper,  above  referred  to,  John  Bayley,  James  Cheetham, 
Superb  (a  very  superb  variety),  Mr.  Battersby,  and  Annihilator,  the  only  bad 
property  in  the  latter  being  its  name.  After  the  Bizarres,  Eose  Flakes  are  the 
most  attractive,  winning  by  their  sweetness,  of  all  the  classes  ;  and  here  we  have 
a  bevy  of  beauties  enchanting  in  their  loveliness.  My  only  regret  is  they  have 
not  all  of  them  feminine  names.  I  can  scarcely  picture  to  myself  improvement 
upon  the  high  qualities  of  John  Keet,  James  Merryweather,  and  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
each  closely  allied  in  their  parentage,  I  have  little  doubt,  though  very  distinct ; 
Sibyl,  Eose  of  Stapleford,  Lovely  Ann,  Crista-galli,  and  E.  S.  Dodwell,  the  latter 
apparently  a  seedling  from  Lovely  Ann,  which  it  follows  in  its  habit,  but  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  colour. 

Picotees  are  most  lovely,  in  their  feminine  softness  attracting  admiration 
often  refused  to  the  masculine  force  of  the  Carnation.  In  the  red,  heavy-edged 
section,  we  have  varieties  so  fine,  and  with  merits  so  evenly  balanced,  that  a 
veritable  Solon  might  be  puzzled  to  award  the  palm.  Everywhere  J.  B.  Bryant, 
John  Smith,  Leonora,  Princess  of  Wales,  Brunette,  Countess  of  Wilton,  and 
Mrs.  Dodwell  should  be  grown.  In  the  light  edges,  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Homer  and 
Wm.  Summers,  though  the  latter,  being  feathered,  is  rather  a  medium  edge  than 
light,  are  both  of  the  highest  quality.  Clara  and  Mrs.  Bower — two  varieties  of 
Mr.  Bower’s — are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  form,  breadth  of  petal,  and 
full  size,  and  are  sure  to  have  admirers.  Of  Mr.  Flowdy’s  varieties,  the  best 
with  me  were  John  Harrison  and  Eobert  Scott,  the  former  reminding  me  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  Lauretta,  a  fiower  remarkable  for  its  beauty  twenty  years  since. 
Heavy-edged  purples  are  not  numerous  in  my  collection,  but  of  great  excellence. 
Mrs.  Niven,  despite  a  microscopic  roughness  on  the  edge  of  the  petal,  was  superb ; 
the  beauty  of  her  marking,  and  purity  of  the  ground,  cannot  be  surpassed.  But 
the  gem  of  my  collection  was  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Lord’s,  since  named  Zerlina. 
This,  a  cross  between  Mrs.  Hanaford  and  Mrs.  Bayley,  possesses  the  rich  quality 
of  its  parents  in  a  high  degree,  and  wherever  seen  in  proper  condition  will  surely 
be  admired,  and  as  surely  never  be  excelled.  Alice  and  Minnie,  seedlings  from 
the  same  parentage,  the  former  a  narrow-edged  heavy,  the  latter  light-edged, 
possess  every  attribute  of  high-class  excellence.  Mrs.  Summers,  Norfolk 
Beauty,  and  Mrs.  May,  were  shown  at  Manchester  in  unbeatable  condition,  and 
in  light  edges  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  improvement  upon  Mary  and  Ann 
Lord,  Two  good  medium  edges,  always  to  be  relied  upon,  are  Cynthia  (Turner), 
and  Jessie  (Turner)  ;  and  other  varieties  I  have  grown,  and  intend  yet  to  grow,  are 
Nymph  (Lord),  and  Mrs.  Little  (Hooper).  This  latter  has  been  described  as  the 
best  of  its  class,  but  this  position  I  cannot  possibly  assign  to  it.  Eose  and 
scarlet  edges  in  Picotees  occupy  an  analogous  place  in  my  estimation  with  the 
Eose  Flakes  in  Carnations,  and  never,  surely,  was  the  class  more  full  of  lovely 
variety.  In  the  heavy-edged  roses,  Miss  Homer,  in  my  collection,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  belle  ;  then  followed,  and  very  close  indeed  in  their  order,  Edith 
Dombrain,  beautiful  for  its  broad  band  of  lovely  rose  ;  Fanny  Helen,  grand  in 
form  and  colour  and  shape  and  substance  of  petal ;  and  Mrs.  Lord,  the 
latter  a  rose-edged  Mrs.  Bayley.  In  the  scarlet  edges,  as  they  are  generally 
described,  though  I  think  the  colour  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  a 
rosy-buff,  Miss  Lee,  another  variety  of  Mr.  Lord’s,  leads  the  class,  though  not 
so  bright  in  colour  as  Juliana;  but  for  S3niimetry  of  form,  finely-formed  petal, 
and  regularity  of  marking,  Miss  Lee  distances  all  her  rivals.  Juliana,  already 
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named,  would  undoubtedly  be  first,  bad  it  a  few  more  petals ;  as  it  is,  it  is 
second  only  to  Miss  Lee.  Morning  Star,  Obadiab,  and  Eegina  are  other  varieties 
deserving  general  cultivation.  In  the  light  edges  I  incline  to  give  the  palm  to 
Miss  Wood,  with  Mrs.  Allcroft  for  a  good  second  ;  and  in  the  medium,  or 
feathered  edge,  Ethel  is  undoubtedly  first,  though  Mrs.  Nicholl  may  very 
frequently  change  places  with  her.  Miss  Sewell  has  a  finely-formed  ^^petal,  good 
form,  and  a  clear  ground-colour,  but  is  very  apt  apparently  to  “  bar  down^  the 
petal,  a  fault  Bertha  so  obstinately  persisted  in  as  to  compel  me  to  bar  her 
from  my  collection. 

A  short  reference  to  the  Sheffield  seedlings  to  which  certificates  were  given 
at  the  National  Society’s  exhibition  will  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close. 
Fourteen  certificates  were  awarded,  out  of  which  Mr.  Simonite  had  eleven.  Of 
these,  Othello,  a  Scarlet  BizaiTe,  has  the  darkest  colours  I  have  yet  seen  ;  it  is 
black  on  scarlet,  with  very  distinct  and  definite  markings.  To  save  iteration, 
my  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  hrecidtJi,  substance^  and 
smootlmess  of  joetal  belong  to  each  of  the  varieties  in  an  eminent  degree.  Samuel 
Barlow,  Frank  Simonite,  and  John  Simonite  belong  to  the  Crimson  Bizarre 
class,  and  are  each  very  distinct.  Samuel  Barlow  has  the  darkest  purple  I  have 
yet  seen,  combined  with  rich  crimson,  very  distinct  and  dissimilar.  Frank 
Simonite  is  another  variety  also  dissimilar.  John  Simonite  is  clearly  a  seedling 
from  Jenny  Lind,  but  with  a  purer  white,  and  what  is  very  important,  its  habit 
of  bloom  is  earlier.  Purple-fiake  James  Douglas  is  a  fine  large  variety,  some¬ 
thing  between  Juno  and  Mayor  of  Nottingham.  Eev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Scarlet- 
fiake,  has  the  habit  of  bloom  of  a  fine  Sportsman,  with  a  rich  scarlet  and  plenty 
of  it.  Mrs.  Simonite,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Horner  (In  Memoriam)  are 
three  light-edged  red  Picotees,  very  distinct,  and  amply  warrant  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Horner  (vide  p.  .55),  “  His  light-red  edges  not  only  strengthen  a  weak  class, 
but  revolutionise  it.”  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Silvia  are  purple-edged,  the  former  a 
medium,  with  a  lovely  bright  lilac  or  mauve  tint,  the  latter  with  the  finest  wire- 
edge  yet  known — a  better  flower,  judging  from  the  bloom  in  my  own  garden, 
than  Prima  Donna,  and  what  is  more,  a  far  better  grower.  The  other  varieties, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Rose-flake,  and  Miss  Horner,  Rose-edged  Picotee,  from  Mr.  Robert 
Lord ;  and  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Rose-fiake,  from  Mr.  Bower,  have  been  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  are  referred  to  in  their  classes  respectively. 

And  now  that  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  these  papers,  which  for  twelve 
months  I  proposed  to  put  before  the  readers  of  The  Florist  and  Pomologist, 
what  shall  I  say  ?  If  I  may  not  believe  that  I  have  succeeded  in  the  task  I 
imposed  upon  myself  at  the  outset — viz.,  ‘‘  To  show  that  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  flowers  depends  upon  the  observance  of  the  simplest  elementary 
principles,  and  persistent  attention  to  sound  rules  of  cultivation,”  I  know  the 
fault  must  have  been  with  myself,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  detect  my  short¬ 
comings  will  come  forward  and  remedy  them.  I  make  no  apology  for  attempt¬ 
ing  the  task,  the  work  of.  the  florist  requires  none.  With  the  Rev.  George 
Jeans,  and  adopting  his  eloquent  words,  from  his  closing  essay  on  The  Philosophy 
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of  Florists'  Flowers^  “  I  do  not  scruple  boldly  to  avow  before  tbe  most  fastidious, 
that  it ”  (the  florist’s)  ‘‘is  a  pursuit  not  unworthy  of  a  wise  man,  nor  un¬ 
befitting  a  good  one ;  it  is  elegant,  instructive,  scientific,  and  full  of  results.” 
Of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  albeit  wondrously  altered,  and  for  the  better, 
since  first  I  knew  and  loved  them,  though  I  must  not  be  understood  as  de¬ 
preciating  any  other  flower — for,  indeed,  I  love  them  all — I  may  say  with 
another  gifted  writer,  “  They  were  the  marvel  of  my  childhood  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  my  youth  :  in  maturer  age  they  lent  a  charm  to  many  a  mgged  pathway 
on  the  journey  of  life  ;  in  declining  years  they  have  been  my  familiar  companions, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  cherish  them  until  my  dying  day.” 

Work  for  the  Month. — The  work  of  the  cultivator  will  now  be  at  its 
minimum.  Keep  the  plants  thoroughly  clean,  scratching  the  soil  over  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  its  becoming  green,  and  carefully  shield  from  drip.  Frost  will 
do  no  harm  if  the  soil  be  fairly  dry,  but  should  it  set  in  suddenly  with  the  plants 
in  rapid  growth,  care  must  be  taken  to  thaw  them  slowly.  On  all  sides  the  note 
of  preparation  for  the  coming  season  is  being  sounded.  In  the  North,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  National  Society  holding  two  meetings  instead  of  one  is  mooted.  In 
the  South,  if  opportunity  be  offered,  it  is  likely  the  number  of  exhibitors — which 
in  the  past  season  was  within  one  of  the  largest  number  known  in  the  South  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years — will  be  largely  augmented  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  spirits  of  florists  never  were  more  eager,  or  their  unanimity  of  opinion  so 
apparent,  as  they  are  at  this*moment  of  completing  my  calendar. — E.  S.  Dodwell, 
11  Chatham  Terrace^  Larlchall  Rise^  Clapham. 


WALTHAM  CROSS  ORAPE. 


®EUE,  this  variety  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  its  cultivation  is  rather 
limited,  but  I  presume  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  many  persons 

fto  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  I  speak  of  its  properties  advisedly, 
as  my  experience  is  not  extensive  ;  still,  I  must  say,  from  what  I  know 
of  its  qualities,  that  its  advent  fills  up  a  gap  amongst  the  white  varieties  of  winter 
Grapes  which  has  long  been  vacant.  The  quality  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
inferior,  as  compared  with  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  it  being  destitute  of 
the  particular  aroma  which  characterises  that  variety,  but  it  is  much  more  easily 
managed,  and  keeps  equally  well.  The  bunch  is  long  and  heavily-shouldered, 
and  in  a  cool  vinery  sets  its  fruit  as^freely  as  a  Muscadine.  The  berries  are  large, 
of  an  oval  shape,  crisp  in  the  flesh,  and  when  fully  ripe,  very  sugary.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  when  better  known  it  will  be  much  in  request  as  a  white 
winter  grape.  The  constitution  is  vigorous,  whether  it  be  grown  on  its  own 
roots  or  budded  on  the  Hamburgh.  I  feel  justified  in  saying  it  is  superior  to  the 
White  Tokay  ;  at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  however  much  the  opinions  of 
others  may  differ  from  mine. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  note  that  the  White  Lady  Downe’s  was  sent  out 
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some  years  ago,  and  recommended  as  a  winter  grape  of  sterling  merit,  but  on  this 
point  I  fear  we  have  been  misled,  and  in  saying  so  I  speak  from  some  years’  trial 
of  it.  As  it  has  proved  to  be  not  worth  house-room,  I  intend  to  have  it  removed. 
— Alexander  Cramb,  Tortworth. 


NEW  VAEIETIES  OF  POTATOS. 

;  HE  exhibitions  of  Potatos  which  have  been  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
have  stimulated  the  production  of  new  varieties,  and  though  we  have  now 
a  great  many  in  cultivation,  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement.  The 
American  raisers  have  given  us  a  race  of  distinct  large-cropping  varieties 
that  are,  however,  much  wanting  in  recognised  table  quality  ;  while  at  home, 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn  and  others  have  introduced  some  new  sorts  that  mark  an  im¬ 
portant  advance,  and  are  stepping-stones  towards  higher  attainments. 

At  the  Potato  Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  September  29,  a  jury  of 
well-known  Potato  cultivators  went  over  the  new  varieties  and  seedlings  staged 
on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  certificates  of  merit  to  such  as 
presented  some  appearance  of  novelty  and  distinctness  of  character,  and  the 
following  varieties  were  selected  for  certificates : —  Worthington  G.  Smith,  a  very 
handsome,  first  early,  round  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  and  reported  to 
be  of  fine  table  and  cropping  qualities  ;  perhaps  the  handsomest  white  round 
Potato  yet  produced.  International  Kidney,  also  one  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  seedlings,  a 
large,  smooth,  and  very  handsome  main-crop  kidney  ;  a  great  cropper  and  of  good 
table  quality.  Superior,  a  new  American  variety  in  the  way  of  Brownell’s 
Vermont  Beauty,  but  handsomer  in  shape,  and  smoother  on  the  surface.  Alexandra 
Kidney,  a  large  white  kidney,  handsome  in  appearance,  a  medium  strong-grow¬ 
ing  variety,  and  said  to  be  a  good  bearer.  Garibaldi,  a  handsome  red  kidney,  of 
large  size  and  striking  appearance,  something  like  Bountiful  Kidney,  but 
distinct  from  it ;  the  origin  of  this  variety  is  unknown.  Criterion,  a  handsome 
white  round,  like  Bennett’s  Schoolmaster  in  appearance,  but  earlier  and  of  dwarfer 
growth,  and  excellent  table  quality  ;  this  was  raised  by  Mr.  0.  Ross,  Welford  Park 
Gardens,  Newbury.  Conqueror,  a  very  attractive  Potato  of  the  Victoria  type,  but 
much  handsomer  in  shape  than  this  well-known  variety  ;  this  was  a  seedling  from 
the  Victoria,  raised  by  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens.  Lyds  Favourite, 
a  singularly  handsome  Potato,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Clyffe  Hall  Gardens,  Devizes, 
the  skin  whitish-yellow,  very  smooth,  and  handsomely  marked  with  rosy-red 
round  the  eyes  ;  a  good  cropper,  early,  and  of  excellent  table  quality.  This  last  I 
take  to  be  the  best  new  Potato  shown  on  this  occasion. 

Other  good-looking  varieties  not  certificated  were  : — Radstock  Beauty,  something 
in  the  way  of  Lye’s  Favourite,  but  flatter  in  shape,  and  handsomely  blotched 
with  red  round  the  eyes,  very  promising  as  a  cropper,  and  for  its  excellent  table 
quality ;  and  Purity,  one  of  the  Lapstone  type,  and  as  shown,  not  sufficiently 
distinct  in  appearance  ;  it  was,  however,  strongly  recommended  by  the  raiser. 

Other  newer  Potatos  of  taking  appearance  were ; — White  Emperor,  a  handsome 
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white  round,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  Eed  Emperor,  but  not  established,  in  so 
far  as  my  own  trial  has  gone.  Grampian,^  a  handsome  pale-red  round,  but  rather 
deeper  in  the  eye  than  Emperor,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Cowntess^  a  flat 
half-round  red  variety,  quite  distinct  in  appearance.  Bedfont  Prolific^  a  pro¬ 
mising  early  flat  kidney,  of  good  table  quality,  and  a  great  cropper.  School- 
master^  a  good  main-crop,  round  variety,  looking  like  a  refined  Regent,  handsome 
in  appearance,  with  a  peculiar  rough  skin,  a  good  cropper,  and  of  fine  table  quality. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  falling-off  in  the  production  of  new  Rotates.  The 
foregoing  can  lay  claim  to  some  distinctness  of  character.  In  addition,  there 
were  a  number  of  other  reputed  varieties  which  did  not  appear  to  differ  from 
those  already  in  cultivation. — ^R,  Dean,  Ealing. 


EOSE  MBS.  LAXTON. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTEATION. 

j'N  the  summer  of  1875  some  blooms  of  this  fine  showy  new  Rose  were  sent  to 
us  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Stamford  ;  and  during  the  blooming  period 
of  the  present  year,  the  specimen  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  was 
received  from  the  same  source.  Our  artist  has,  as  usual,  very  faithfully 
^depicted  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower,  but  through  an  accidental  lack  of 
information  he  has  not  given  the  flower  its  proper  which  is  erect,  instead  of 
nodding..  This  slight  correction  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  relegating  this  new¬ 
comer  to  its  rank  amongst  the  English-raised  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  flowers  of  Mes.  Laxton  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  carmine-rose,  and  are 
not  only  large  and  full,  but  of  remarkable  depth ;  the  outer  petals  are  smooth 
and  prettily  recurved  at  the  edge,  displaying  the  compact .  and  close-set  centre. 
It  is  remarkably  sweet-scented,  the  fragrance  being  of  the  most  agreeable 
character.  It  gained  certificates  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Alexandra  Park  in 
1875,  and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  in  July,  1876. 
— T.  Mooee. 


YELLOW-FLESHED  PEACHES. 

Q^HIS  section  of  Peaches,  from  their  large  size  and  their  showy  appearance  at 
A^/)  exhibitions,  have  lately  been  brought  into  more  prominent  notice  than  usual. 
Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  the  Salway^  and  Rivei's^  Comet  a  seedling 
from  it,  are  amongst  the  latest  Peaches  grown,  and  although  they  are  not  so 
good  in  flavour  as  the  white-fleshed  sorts,  they  are  yet  very  useful  for  dessert 
or  for  preserving,  when  all  the  mid-season  sorts  are  over. 

The  Crawford's  Early  is  an  American  early  variety,  and  has  been  shown  this 
year  so  large  and  well  coloured,  that  it  has  taken  the  lead  as  one  of  the  best 
grown.  Another  variety,  the  Bathripe^  ripens  about  the  same  time  in  August,  and 
is  moreover  very  large,  and  of  good  flavour.  Exquisite  is  a  noble  fruit,  likewise  of 
American  origin,  of  delicious  flavour  when  well  grown,  but  is  rather  a  shy  bearer. 
The  Thames  Bank  is  an  excellent  large  and  good-flavoured  variety,  and  ripens 
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late — a  week  or  two  before  the  Salway.  The  above-named  yellow-fleshed 
Peaches  are  mentioned  in  their  order  of  ripening,  and  no  collection  can  be  said  to 
be  complete  without  growing  some  of  them. 

The  Salway  and  Comet  with  me  this  year  ripened  very  heavy  crops  on  a  glass- 
covered  wall,  and  were  used  for  preserving  in  bottles,  as  in  former  years  they 
were  found  to  keep  better  than  the  white-fleshed  kinds.  Crawford^ s  Early  and 
the  Exquisite  do  well  in  pots  in  orchard-houses  where  attention  is  paid  to  fertilising 
the  blossoms,  for  both  are  rather  shy  setters  in  some  seasons. — William  Tillery, 
Welheclc, 


THE  AURICULA. 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Plants  at  Rest. — Election  of  the  Best  Varieties. 
^HE  first  sharp  touch  of  frost  has  come,  and  all  the  warm  tints  of  yellow, 
red,  and  brown  have  died  out  of  the  trees  like  a  sudden  sunset ;  and 
distant  woods,  that  stand  out  against  the  sullen  sky,  look  only  banks  and 
drifts  of  darker  cloud. 

To  recall  an  autumnal  touch  by  Thomas  Hood, 


“  Boughs  aro  daily  rifled 
By  the  gusty  thieves, 
And  the  Book  of  Nature 
Getteth  short  of  leaves  !  ” 


Just  as  old-fashioned  village  folk  will  keep  the  house-clock  half-an-hour  too  fast, 
so  I,  too,  am  ever  putting  time  forward  a  little  on  the  face  of  these  papers ;  and  in 
this  one  to  the  stroke  of  December,  while  the  true  time  is  only  half-past 
November. 

That  tattered  month  is  in  his  sorriest  rags,  and  who  would  not  rather  reckon 
him  our  midwinter,  than  the  month  which  Christmas  comes  to  brighten  ;  or  the 
next,  in  which  the  tide  of  daylight  turns  perceptibly  from  ebb  to  flow,  and  we 
begin  to  look  for  snowdrops,  whose  nodding  bells — if  they  have  tongues  to  speak 
in  fancy’s  ear — surely  ring  in  a  New  Year  to  our  flowers  ? 

Auriculas  have  now  completely  sunk  to  rest,  though  there  is  no  more  a 
mere  idleness  in  their  sleep  than  in  that  of  a  wearied  man. 

To  a  watchful  eye  the  plants  will  not  be  motionless,  though  leaf -growth  is 
indeed,  suspended.  There  is  a  glow  of  life  about  the  heart ;  and  it  gathers 
shape  and  substance  as,  behind  those  leafy  curtains  drawn  so  close,  the  wondrous 
powers  of  Nature  work  on,  arranging  all  in  readiness  for  the  Transformation- 
scene  of  Spring. 

Still  Auriculas  are  at  rest.  Let  them  sleep  on,  the  sounder  the  better  now. 
Fear  no  natural  influences  that  tend  to  keep  them  quiet.  Dry  overhead,  and  not 
wet  at  the  roots,  no  frost  can  harm  them  whilst  they  sleep. 

In  fact  there  is  no  kindlier  winter  nurse  for  our  hardy  pet  than  rough  Jack 
Frost,  though  he  handle'  it  leaf  and  root.  Only  do  not  let  him  catch  Auriculas 
mistreated,  either  by  neglect  or  killing  kindness.  Do  not  annoy  them  with  what 
they  do  not  want.  The  presence  of  untimely  food  is  only  nauseating  ;  therefore. 
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as  little  think  of  “  watering  freely  ”  as  you  would  of  carrying  up  the  contents 
of  the  larder  to  your  bed-room. 

In  fogs  that  seem  to  start  a  cold  perspiration  on  the  plants,  let  them  have 
every  breath  of  air.  Only  shut  them  up  “  when  winds  whistle  cold.”  A  north¬ 
easter  at  a  little  above  freezing  will  distress  them,  while  full  exposure  to  a  calm 
day’s  frost  will  but  promote  that  sturdy,  hardy  habit  which  is  best,  because 
most  natural. 

t 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  only  winter  enemies — all  easily  combatted  by  care — 
are  stagnant,  mouldy  damps,  for  want  of  ventilation ;  cold,  cutting  winds  ;  a  soil 
too  wet ;  and  water  lodging  in  the  heart  by  drip  or  rain.  Jack  Frost,  as  if  he 
knowingly  tapped  each  pot  in  your  collection,  will  crack  you  those  he  finds 
sadly  over-wet. 

Treatment  of  Auriculas  for  another  wintry  month  will  nothing  vary  from 
what  I  have  already  given,  so  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  little  leisure  space  may  be 
profitably  and  amusingly  occupied  with  a  general  election  of  the  best  sorts. 

Speaking  with  some  brother  florists,  and  writing  to  the  rest,  I  have  met  with 
a  most  kind  and  prompt  response.  The  selections  are  from  wide  ranges  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  though  tastes  of  course  will  differ,  and  judgments  vary,  yet  each 
one  gives  the  flowers  he  knows  and  likes  the  best.  Some  old  florists,  who  have 
not  seen  the  newer  gems,  lay  such  a  stress  on  this  in  their  accompanying  letters, 
that  I  think  it  is  but  fair  I  should  thus  far  mention  it.  All  the  lists  have  not 
come  in,  but  shall  appear  next  month,  if  not  this.  I  have  asked  for  the  six  best 
Auriculas  in  order  of  merit  in  each  class,  and  the  six  best  Alpines.  And  now 
to  our  “  Winter’s  Tale  : — ” 


“  What  wisdom  stirs  among  you  ?  Come,  sirs,  now,” 
“lam  for  you  again;  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 

And  toll’s  a  tale.” 

Mr.  James  Alexander,  Sandville,  Strabane.  Ireland. 


Green-edged. 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Page’s  Champion. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Grey-edged. 

Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Walker’s  George  Levick. 


Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Smith’s  General  Bolivar. 
Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of 
Europe. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Ashworth’s  Regular. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 


Lightbody’s  Sophia  Duma- 
resque. 

Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor. 

Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Pizarro. 

Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Spalding’s  Metropolitan. 
Lightbody’s  Wm.  Lightbody. 
Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 
Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster. 


Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Cloone,  Mohill,  Ireland. 


Green-edged. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Grey-edged. 

Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero, 


Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Sykes’  Complete. 

Smith’s  Bolivar. 

Headly’s  Charles  E.  Brown. 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Gloiy. 

Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor. 


Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Lightbody’s  Miss  Lightbody. 

Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome. 
Smith’s  Garland. 

Spalding’s  Metropolitan. 
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Rev.  F.  Tymons,  Baskin  Hill,  Gloghran,  Drutncondra,  Ireland. 


Green-edged. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 
Campbell’s  Lord  Palmerston. 
Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann. 

Grey-edged. 

Headly’s  Geo.  Lightbody. 
Headly’s  Chas.  E.  Brown. 


Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Waterhouse’s  Conqueror 
Europe. 

Headly’s  Stapleford  Hero. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 

White-edged. 

Taylor’s  Glory. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Favourite. 

Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 


Ashworth’s  Regular. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 
Selfs. 

Spalding’s  Metropolitan. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Turaer’s  Chas.  J.  Perry. 
Lightbody’s  Lord  Clyde. 
Headly’s  Petronella. 


of 


Mr. . 

Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Trail’s  Anna. 

Headly’s  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Grey-edged. 

Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Kay’s  Alex.  Meiklejohn. 

Rev. 

Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Campbell’s  Admiral  Napier. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Headly’s  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Page’s  Champion. 

Grey-edged. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Headly’s  Chas.  E.  Brown. 


AS.  Douglas,  Loxford,  Ilford 

Walker’s  George  Levick. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Headly. 
Headly’s  Charles  E.  Brown. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Smith’s  Anne  Smith. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 


H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell, 

Lightbody’s  Richard  Headly. 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 
Lightbody’s  Unique. 

White-edged. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


,  Essex. 

Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Selfs. 

Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 

Kay’s  Topsy, 

Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome. 


Kent. 

Campbell’s  Robert  Burns. 
Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Spalding’s  Metropolitan. 
Lightbody’s  Lord  Clyde. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 


Mr.  Charles  Turner  and  Mr.  John  BAiiL,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Green-edged. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Headly’s  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Litton’s  Imperator: 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Howard’s  Lord  Nelson. 
Grey-edged. 

Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 


Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Ti’ail. 
Headly’s  Charles  E.  Brown. 
Lightbody’s  Richard  Headly. 

White-edged. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Turner’s  Omega. 

Taylor’s  Favourite. 


Campbell’s  Robert  Burns. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 

Selfs. 

Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome. 
Kay’s  Topsy. 

Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 


Mr.  Thos.  Woodhead,  Shibden  Head,  Halifax. 


Green- edged. 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 
Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 

Grey-edged. 

Kay’s  Alex.  Meiklejohn. 
Headly’s  Geo.  Lightbody.' 


Read’s  Dr.  Horner. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Cunningham’s  John  Waterston. 
Sykes’  Complete. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 

Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 


Taylor’s  Glory. 

Ashton’s  Bonny  Lass. 

Selfs. 

Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Turner’s  Chas.  J.  Perry. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Campbell’s  Pizari’o. 
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Huddersfield. 


Mr.  John 

Gretn-e,dge,d. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Pollitt’s  Highland  Boy. 
Campbell’s  Palmerston. 
Hepworth’s  Robin  Hood. 

Grey-edged. 

Sykes’  Complete. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero, 


Green-edged. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Page’s  Champion. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 


Hepworth,  Crosland  Moor, 

Headly’s  G.  Lightbody. 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 
Jeffreys’s  Sir  H.  Havelock. 
Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

White-edged. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 
Taylor’s  Favourite. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  Halifax. 

Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Walker’s  George  Levick. 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 

Sykes’  Complete. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton, 
Ashton’s  Bonny  Lass. 


Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor. 
Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 

Selfs. 

Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Kay’s  Jupiter 
Hey’s  Apollo. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Whitaker’s  True  Blue. 


Tayler  s  Favourite. 

Cheetham’s  Countess  of  Wilton. 
Selfs. 

Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Whitaker’s  True  Blue. 


Mr.  E.  PoHLMAN,  Wheatley,  Halifax. 


Green-edged. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Page's  Champion. 

Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Trail’s  Anna. 

Grey-edged. 

Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 


Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 
Cunningham’s  JohnWaterston. 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 
Cheetham’s  Countess  of  Wilton. 


Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 
Wright’s  Emma. 

Selfs. 

Pohlman’s  Ellon  Lancaster. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 


IMr.  John  Rowland  Rowleigh,  Prestwich. 


Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Headly’s  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Sykes’  Complete. 


Walker’s  George  Levick. 
Headlji^’s  George  Lightbody. 
Read’s  Czar. 

Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 

Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


Smith’s  Anne  Smith. 
Headly’s  Arabella. 

Selfs. 

Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 


Mr.  Edleston  Elliott,  Rochdale. 


Green-edged. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Campbell’s  Lord  Palmerston. 
Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Grey-edged. 

Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 


Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 

Sykes’  Complete. 

Grimes’s  Privateer. 

Smith’s  Bolivar. 

/ 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Favourite. 

Leo’s  Bright  Venus. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 

Selfs. 

Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag 
Campbell’s  PizaiTo. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Headly’s  Petronella. 
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Mr.  J.  Booth,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 


Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 


Read’s  Dr.  Horner. 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 
Smith’s  General  Bolivar. 
Sykes’  Complete. 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Walker’s  John  Simonite. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 


Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 

Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome. 


Mr.  Wm.  Wardlb,  Winshill,  Burton-on-Trent. 


Green-edged. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Headly’s  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Litton’s  Imperator. 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dickson’s  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Grey-edged. 

Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Headly’s  Aid.  Chas.  E.  Brown. 


Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Lightbody’s  Sir  William  Peel. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 
Dickson’s  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

White-edged. 

Summerscale’s  Catharina. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


Trail’s  White  Rival. 
Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Selfs. 

Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Campbell’s  Lord  of  Lome. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Smith’s  Formosa. 


Mr.  David  Jackson  and  Mr.  John  Wild,  Middleton,  Manchester. 


Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Smith’s  Lycurgus. 

Trail’s  General  Neill. 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 


Green-edged. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Trail’s  General  Neill. 

Litton’s  Imperator. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Sykes’  Complete. 


Walker’s  George  Levick. 
Kay’s  Alex.  Meiklejohn. 
Sykes’  Complete. 
Lightbody’s  Robert  Trail. 

Wh  ite-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Summerscale’s  Catharina. 
Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 


Walker’s  George  Levick. 
Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 
Read’s  Czar. 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 

Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 


Taylor’s  Glory. 

Smith’s  Anne  Smith. 

Selfs. 

Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Lightbody’s  Lord  Clyde. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Maitin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 


Middleton,  Manchester. 

Smith’s  Anne  Smith. 
Headly’s  Arabella. 

Selfs. 

Lightbody’s  Meteor  Flag. 
Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Kay’s  Topsy. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lancashire  and  Mr.  John  Beswick, 


Mr.  Wm.  Richardson,  South  Owram,  Halifax. 


Green-edged. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Booth’s  Freedom. 

Pollitt’s  Standard  of  England. 
Hepworth’s  Robin  Hood. 
Howard’s  Lord  Nelson. 
Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Headly’s  Geo.  Lightbody. 


Kenyon’s  Ringleader. 
Sykes’  Complete. 
Fletcher’s  Mary  Ann. 
Grimes’s  Privateer. 

White-edged. 
Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Taylor’s  Glory. 
Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 
Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 


Summerscale’s  Catharina. 
Cheetham’s  Countess  of  Wilton. 

Selfs. 

Netherwood’s  Othello. 
Pohlman’s  Garibaldi. 
Spalding’s  Blackbird. 
Campbell’s  PizaiTO. 

Martin’s  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

Kay’s  Jupiter. 
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Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Benj.  Simonite,  Sheffield. 


Grem-edqed. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 
Booth’s  Fi-eedom. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Gretj-edged. 
Walker’s  Geo.  Levick. 
Headly’s  Geo.  Lightbody. 


Kay’s  Alex.  Meiklejohn. 
Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Sykes’  Complete. 

Headly’s  Aid.  Chas.  E.  Brown. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Walker’s  John  Simonite. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 

Taylor’s  Favourite. 


Taylor’s  Glory. 

Hepworth’s  True  Briton. 

Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Pizarro. 
Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster. 
Turner’s  Chas.  J.  Perry. 
Lightbody ’s  Wm.  Lightbody. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Kay’s  Topsy. 


Rev.  F.  D.  Hoknek,  Kirkby-Malzeard,  Ripon. 


Hej)worth’s  True  Briton. 
Smith’s  Anne  Smith. 


'Green-edged. 

Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens. 
Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 

Trail’s  Anna. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 

Page’s  Champion. 

Beeston’s  Apollo. 

Grey-edged. 

Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Walker’s  George  Levick. 


Headly’s  George  Lightbody. 
Kay’s  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Headly’s  Aid.  Chas.  E.  Brown. 
Sykes’  Complete. 

White-edged. 

Heap’s  Smiling  Beauty. 
Walker’s  .John  Simonite. 
Ashworth’s  Regular. 

Taylor’s  Glory.  * 


Selfs. 

Campbell’s  Pizarro. 

Pohlman’s  Ellen  Lancaster. 
Lightbody’s  William  Lightbody. 
Campbell’s  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Turner’s  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Kay’s  Topsy.  , 


Mr.  Richard  Gorton,  Eccles. 

Diadem. 

Turner’s  Ovid. 

Turner’s  Queen  Victoria. 
Turner’s  Beatrice. 

Turner’s  George  Lightbody. 
Goi'ton’s  Mauve  Queen. 

Mr.  John  Wild  and  Mr. 
David  Jackson. 

Nimrod. 

John  Leech. 
Conspicua. 

Etna. 

Bessie  Ray. 

Goliath. 

— F.  D.  Horner,  Kirhhj 


SIX  ALPINES. 

Mr.  Wardle. 

John  Leech. 

Etna. 

Mercury. 

Wonderful. 

Brilliant. 

Fair  Rosamond. 

Mr.  E.  Elliott. 

Conspicua. 

Goliath. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 
Marchioness  of  Lome. 
Fair  Rosamond. 


■Malzeard.)  Ripon. 


Mr.  Charles  Turner  and 
Mr.  John  Ball. 
Turner’s  Queen  Victoria. 
Turner’s  Selina. . 

Turner’s  Bronze  Queen.- 
Turner’s  Jessie. 

Turner’s  Nimrod» 

Turner’s  Sydney. 

Mi:.  Hepworth. 

King  of  the  Alps. 

Rising  Sun. 

Captain  Frazer. 

Fair  Rosamond. 

Fairie  Queen. 

Cbnspicua, 


THE  WHITLdOF  CHICOEY. 

’he  Whitloof  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  Chicory,  which  has  also  been  called 
the  Large-rooted  Brussels  Chicory,  and  which  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  Magdebourg  kind.  The  root  is  thick*  and  stubby,  and  carries  a  tuft 
of  erect  leaves  that  are  stout,  thick*,  and  imbricated,  forming  a"  small  com¬ 
pact  head,  reminding  one  of  the  .heart  of  a  Cos  Lettuce.  It  is  brought  to  market 
deprived  of  its  root,  which  is  cut  off  a  little  below  the  leaves,  and  is  extremely 
tender,  having  an  agreeable,  but  slightly  bitter  flavour,  which  reminds  one  of  that 
of  Endive.  In  Brussels,  these  heads  of  radical  leaves  are  cooked  whole,  and  eaten 
with  white  or  cream  sauce ;  but  it  is  equally  good  as  a  salad.  It  is  all  the 
more  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  obtainable  at  a  season  when  other  vegetables 
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are  comparatively  scarce,  the  markets  of  Brussels  being  supplied  with  it  from 
Christmas  till  Easter,  and  even  later. 

The  seeds  are  sown  during  the  first  fortnight  of  June, 
in  good  and  rather  deep  garden  soil.  The  only  care  to 
be  taken  is  not  to  crowd  the  plants  too  much.  The 
roots  should  be  about  4  in.  apart,  in  order  that  they  may 

be  thoroughly  developed,  for  upon  the  strength  of  the  root 

% 

will  the  size  and  quality  of  the  head  in  a  great  measure  de¬ 
pend.  The  forcing  is  commenced  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  February.  A  trench,  from 
•3^ ft.  to  5 ft.  wide,  and  from  Sin.  to  16 in.  in  depth,  is 
opened  in  a  favourable  part  of  the  garden.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  trench,  after  having  cut  back  the  leaves  to  a  length  of 
about  2  in.,  the  roots  are  planted  upright,  or  very  slightly 
inclined,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  one  another,  and  in 
rows  about  8  in.  apart.  Between  the  roots  light  soil  or 
compost  is  placed  so  that  no  space  may  be  left,  and  finally, 
the  crowns  are  covered  with  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the  same 
light  soil.  The  planting  is  then  finished,  and  the  develop- 1 
ment  of  the  leaves  now  only  depends  upon  the  heat  applied. 

The  system  of  heating  adopted  in  Belgium  consists  in 
putting  a  bed  of  fresh  stable-manure,  of  the  thickness  of 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,,  over  the  plants.'  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
somewhat  primitive  and  expensive  method  of  forcing,  as 
by  it  a  large  quantity  of  manure  is  required  and  much 
trouble  involved,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  less  costly 
methods  of  treatment  might  be  devised.  However  this 
may  be,'  if  the  heat  be  sufficient,  the  heads  are  fit  for 
cutting  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  it  is  applied,  and  will 
then  measure  from  3-J  in.  to  6^  in.  in  height,  by  1  in.  to 
2  in.  in  thickness.  The  heads  are  cut  before  the  leaves 
reach  the  manure, '  in  fact  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two 
from  it,  and  this  saves  them  from  being  embrowned  and 
spoilt.  The  word  “  "Whitloof  ”  means  literally  “  White 
leaf.” — (Abridged  from  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  Centrak 
J Horticulture. ) 

GARDEN  WORK  FOR  DECEMBER. 

FLOWERS. 

WEE-BEDS  that  are  wanting  new  soil  may  be  made  up  by  using  the  soil 
^  ^  of  old  vine  borders,  which  is  sometimes  available  at  this  season  in  the  pre- 
paratory  work  of  vine-culture.  '  No  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
than  this,  and  for  top-dressing  herbaceous  borders  and  rose-beds  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  nutritious.  In  frosty  weather  this  may  be  wheeled  on  here  and  there 
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where  wanted,  and  the  beds  will  be  ready  for  digging  when  in  a  dry  condition 
for  so  doing.  ^  Continue  planting  bulbs  and  hardy  plants  as  occasion  offers,  and 
when  the  soil  is  suitably  dry.  Where  standard  Hoses  are  doing  badly  on  grass  they 
should  be  lifted,  and  the  soil  renewed  with  some  that  is  stronger  and  richer. 
Where  this  is  not  practicable,  a  good  deal  of  vigour  may  be  introduced  in  May 
and  June,  when  growth  is  free,  by  watering  with  strong  liquid  manure  made  from 
sheep-droppings  or  the  like.  This  is  a  good  time  to  form  beds  of  any  of  the 
old-fashioned  Hoses,  such  as  the  Moss  and  Provence  varieties ;  the  soil  should 
be  made  strong  and  rich,  and  deeply  dug.  It  is  not  often  we  see  an  entire  bed 
of  the  old  White  Bath  Moss,  yet  many  of  us  would  do  well  to  get  fifty  and  plant  a 
bed,  and  edge  it  with  the  old  Cabbage  Rose.  After  all,  these  old  friends  are  the 
sweetest  of  roses. 

Conservatory :  Water  liberally  Camellias  that  are  opening  their  fiowers ;  and 
any  of  the  plants  which  are  sure  to  be  dirty  in  the  leaf,  not  yet  sponged,  should 
be  done  before  the  flowers  open.  Camelhas  really  require  more  water  at  this 
season,  or  rather  when  they  are  opening  their  flowers,  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  Those  long  shoots  that  on  healthy  planted-out  plants  always  appear 
more  or  less  over  the  plant,  and  which  as  a.  rule  have  no  flower-buds,  should  be 
cut  off  gradually  as  wanted,  for  decoration  ;  these  shoots  last  a  long  time  mixed 
with  flowers,  and  are  highly  appreciated  at  this  season.  The  shoots  thus 
shortened  make  an  early  growth,  and  carry  the  following  year  our  finest  flowers, 
and  also  the  earliest.  Any  Tree-ferns  wanting  more  pot  or  tub-room  should  be 
seen  to  ^  and  the  soil  got  ready ;  they  are  not  particular  as  regards  soil,  pro- 
.  viding  it  is  free,  healthy,  and  non-calcareous  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  what  will  grow 
good  Camellias  will  grow  tree-ferns  ;  like  them,  too,  they  thrive  best  in  a  planted- 
out  state.  Azaleas  should  be  carefully  watered,  and  kept  in  a  uniform  state  as 
to  moisture  j  where  early  flowers  are  an  object  one  or  two  may  be  placed  in  some 
warm  house,  but  those  only  that  have  their  buds  very  prominent  should  be 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Most  people  concur  in  this  opinion,  that  the  less 
Azaleas  are  trained  the  better,  but  any  shoots  longer  than  the  rest  sticking  out 
frona  the  general  centre  should  be  cut  off  and  not  tied-in.  It  is  this  beginning 
to  tie-in  the  strong  shoots  that  produces  the  ill-managed  twisted  specimens 
which  are  too  often  seen  in.  collections. 

Stove .  Hananas  here  should  not  be  forgotten  with  regard  to  water,  for  they 
are  for  ever  in  want.  Give  those  swelhng-off  fruit  a  liberal  dose  or  two  of 
liquid  manure,  heated  to  80  ,  and  keep  the  surface  and  floor  moist  in  open 
weather,  withholding  moisture  on  frosty  days.  Give  Poinsettias  the  lightest 
place  here.  The  Monstera  deliciosa  makes  a  very  ornamental  and  noticeable 
plant,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  perforated  leaves  and  curious  fruit  5  it  is  an 
oddity  worth  growing,  and  does  well  planted  out  in  the  banana-beds.  The  old 
pnckly  Euphorbia  splendens  is  a  useful  plant,  and  nearly  always  in  flower  ^  it 
should  be  kept  dry  for  a  week  or  two,  and  it  will  then  flower  very  freely  in 
spring,  and  come  in  very  useful ;  it  will  bear  pruning  and  shaking  out  if  in  an 
unruly  and  unhealthy  state.  Late  GesneraS’—Barlowi  and  exoniensis — will  be 
now  useful  for  the  table  and  house"decoration,  and  those  in  a  very  small  state 
more  particularly  so.  Give  new  leaves  or  tan  to  Gardenias,  if  in  a  bed  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  before  they  begin  to  make  growth  thoroughly,  clean  them  of  every 
sign  of  insect  and  dirt.  Eucharts  amazonica  planted  out  or  in  pots  throwing 
up  flowers  should  gradually  have  water  withheld,  for  they  keep  longer  in  flower 
thus  than  in  a  wet  condition,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  when  making  new 
growth ;  the  atmosphere,  too,  should  be  lower  in  proportion.  Calanthes  should 
hav6  water  withheld  altogether,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  supported  as  they 
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elongate ;  place  them  in  a  cooler  place  if  wanted  later  ;  also  Cypripediim^  in 
flower. 

Greenhouse :  Goldjussia  longifolia  is  a  very  useful  plant  at  this  season  in  a 
cool  house  ;  the  leaves  turn  a  dark  crimson,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very  elegant 
object  as  a  foliage-plant,  apart  from  its  flowering  character,  which  appears  in 
spring ;  it  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  light ;  its  good  characteristics 
are  lost  in  a  stove.  Statice  profusa  should  be  looked  over,  and  the  shoots  when 
too  thickly  placed  thinned  out,  and  at  the  same  time  any  of  the  worse-looking 
leaves  removed.  If  more  pot-room  is  needed,  it  is  best  to  give  a  liberal 
shift  into  rich  loam,  dung,  and  river-sand  in  about  equal  parts.  Pot  Calceolarias^ 
Cinerarias^  and  Primulas  into  pots  that  ■will  be  of  the  most  ser'viceable  size ; 
the  latter,  even  in  3-inch  pots,  are  very  useful  and  very  pretty  ornaments  in 
rooms.  Give  backward  or  late  Carnations  of  the  ever-flowering  kind  a  liberal 
shift  into  loam  and  liver-sand,  and  be  sure  the  balls  are  not  mutilated  or  the 
roots  in  any  way  injured.  This  remark  simply  means  not  to  poke  away  at  the 
crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  amongst  which  are  always  to  be  found  the  best 
and  healthiest  roots  ;  let  the  crocks  alone,  and  pot  the  plant  as  it  is  turned  out 
of  the  pot.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  Mignonette,  and  all  such  yearling 
cut-flower  plants.  Put  into  moist  heat  batches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley^  Spiraea 
japonica^  Deutzias^  Weigelas^  Hydrangeas^  also  a  batch  of  well-budded  hardy 
Rhododendrons  and  Ghent  Azaleas.  Pot  a  quantity  of  many  of  the  hardy  border 
l^lants,  such  as  Polyanthus.,  Hellehonis  niger^  Balm.,  Music.,  and  Solomon’s  Seal, 
and  lots  of  other  things  which  are  equally  well  worth  the  trouble.  Even  Daisies 
are  pretty  in  a  pot,  and  as  a  window-plant  or  a  present  to  an  ailing  friend, 
they  are  equally  appreciated. — H.  Knight,  Floors  Castle. 

FRUITS. 

Pines :  Plants  in  fruit  will  require  a  moist,  high  temperature  of  75°  to  85°  by 
day ;  sprinkle  the  paths  and  walls  with  tepid  v'ater,  but  avoid  wetting  the  fruity 
particularly  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  ;  water  with  care,  but  copiously,  when 

necessary.  The  most  likely  plants  for  starting  in  January  may  now  be  placed 
together  where  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  80° ;  supply  moisture  sparingly  for  the 
j-n’esent.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  let  the  bottom-heat  range 
irom  80°  to  85°.  Young  plants  shifted  into  fruiting-pots  in  September  should 
be  kept  steadily  progressing  in  a  moist  gro'v\dng  temperature  of  60°  by  night, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  imtil  after  Christmas.  Successions  in  dung-pits  will 
require  great  care  this  month ;  keep  the  linings  well  made  up  to  admit  of  venti¬ 
lation,  and  have  plenty  of  dry  covering  at  hand  should  severe  frost  set  in. 

Vines :  The  renovation  of  outside  borders  should  now  be  completed ;  cover' 
with  good  dry  bracken  or  long  litter,  to  keep  out  frost.  Prune  and  cleanse  all 
vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cleared ;  remove  all  loose  soil  from  the 
surface  of  outside  borders,  and  mulch  with  good  rotten  dung  if  the  vines  are 
weak,  or  with  a  compost  of  turf,  bone-dust,  and  lime-rubble  where  they  are 
strong  and  vigorous.  Examine  late  grapes  for  decaying  berries,  and  maintain 
a  steady  temperature  of  55°,  with  air  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  Gradually 
raise  the  temperature  in  houses  started  in  November  until  it  reaches  60°  by 
the  end  of  the  month ;  syringe  the  rods  twice  daily  until  all  the  buds  have 
broken  ;  disbud  and  stop  as  soon  as  the  best  bunches  are  well  formed ;  in 
preference  to  hurrying  the  vines  in  dull  weather,  allow  the  house  to  run  up 
some  15°  on  mild  fine  days.  Give  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  inside 
borders ;  admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  close  early,  and  damp  every 
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civailcibl6  spac6,  but  do  not  wot  tliG  vinGS.  Pot-vinGS  sliould  bG  plungGd  in  a 
bottoni-bGat  of  7o  ^  top-drossod,  and  suppliod  witb  li(][uid  manurG  wbGn  growing 
fi’GGly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines :  To  liavG  ripo  poacliGs  by  tliG  Gnd  of  May,  tho  first 
housG  sliould  now  bo  closod.  A  tGinporaturo  of  from  45°  to  50°  should  not  bo'  gx- 
CGGdGd  at  first,  with  a  risG  of  10°  from  sun-hoat.  SyringG  tho  trGGs;  cIosg  Gariy, 
and  continuG  this  trGatniGnt  until  tliG  flowGrs  bGgin  to  opon.  If  not  alroady  dono, 
outsidG  bordors  should  bo  protGctod  from  frost  and  hoavy  rains.  PrunG  and  tiG  thG 
trGGs  in  succGssion  housGS,  and  havG  all  rGady  for  starting  in  January.  For  forcing 
in  pots  Raids  Early  is  ono  of  tho  host. 

Cherries:  Vory  Gariy  chGrriGs  arG  a  prGcarious  crop;  it  will,  therefore,  be  best, 
unless  the  fruit  is  urgently  required,  to  defer  the  introduction  of  the  trees  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  season.  Assuming  that  the  trees  were  top-dressed  in 
October,  nothing  will  be  required  after  plunging,  beyond  the  requisite  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  and  atmosphere.  Do  not  let  the  temperature  exceed  45° 
at  first,  with  air  by  night  and  day. 

Strawberries  :  Plants  in  pots  should  now  be  in  cold  pits  where  they  can  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts.  A  few  of  the  most  forward  of 
early  kinds  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  early  peach-houses  and  vineries 
where  they  are  closed  for  forcing.  La  Crosse  Sucree  is  a  promising  acquisition 
for  early  work. 

Hardy  Fruits :  The  fine  weather  which  prevailed  through  the  early  part  of 
November  having  been  favourable  for  planting  and  root -pruning,"  this  work 
should  now  be  well  in  advance ;  where  unfinished,  take  advantage  of  fine,  open 
weather  for  its  completion  before  severe  frost  sets  in.  Prune  all  kinds  of  hush- 
fruits  except  Gooseberries^  which  may  be  left  till  spring.  Dress  Apple-trees 
affected  with  American-blight,  also  Cherries  which  have  been  infested  with 
Black-fly,  using  Gishurst  in  the  proportion  of  6  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Push 
on  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Plums^  Cherries^  and  Pears  in  mild  weather. 
Bemove  all  shreds  and  nails  from  Peaches  and  Nectarines  /  prune  and  secure  the 
shoots  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  Mulch  Raspberries^  also  Strawberries^ 
with  good  rotten  dung,  but  do  not  dig  the  ground.  In  low,  damp  situations 
subject  to  severe  frosts,  the  tops  should  not  be  removed  from  Raspberries  until 
spring. — W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle, 

VEGETABLES. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  favourable  for  garden  operations  during  the 
early  part  of  last  month,  so  we  will  suppose  that  the  earthing  of  Celenj  and 
Cardoons  is  brought  to  a  close  ;  also  that  all  root-crops  are  housed.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  work  in  this  department  for  the  present  is  the  manuring  and  digging  or 
trenching  all  spare  ground.  A  good  space  will  now  be  vacant  where  French 
Beans,  Potatos,,  and  Autumn  Cauliflowers  were  grown.  This  work  should  be 
proceeded  with  at  every  opportunity,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  in  readiness  for 
cropping  when  required.  If  severe  frost  sets  in,  Globe  Artichokes  should  be 
protected  with  litter,  tucked  round  the  base  of  the  plants.  Cardoons  and  Celery 
should  be  covered.  Endive  that  is  full-grown  may  be  taken  up  and  placed 
thickly  together  in  pits  or  sheds  to  blanch.  When  the  weather  is  open,  take  up 
more  roots  of  Asparagus,,  Sea-kale,,  and  Chicory,,  to  be  in  readiness  for  forcing 
when  lequired.  Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  opportunities  to  Cauliflower,,  Lettuce,, 
and  other  plants  under  glass ;  remove  dead  leaves  and  keep  the  plants  clean.  If 
slugs  are  troublesome,  dust  the  plants  over  with  slacked  lime.  Make  a  sowing 
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of  Peas  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  on  a  warm  dry  border ;  the  Early 
Emperor  is  a  very  good  kind  for  this  sowing ;  also  get  in  some  Beans  (Mazagan) 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  is  advisable  to  cover  early-sown  peas  and  beans  with 
coal-ashes,  which  will  keep  out  frost  and  check  the  ravages  of  mice.  Look  over 
Potatos  and  other  roots  in  store. 

Forcing  Ground :  Give  air  every  day  to  Asparagus  in  the  forcing-pits  as  soon 
as  the  heads  appear  above  the  soil ;  and  introduce  another  batch  of  roots  for 
succession,  treating  them  as  before  advised.  If  asparagus  is  forced  in  the  open 
ground,  the  heat  in  the  linings  must  not  decline,  but  they  must  be  turned  or 
renewed,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  a  good  steady  heat  may  be  kept  up  ;  and 
the  frames  must  be  covered  with  mats  or  litter  at  night.  A  fresh  supply  of 
Phubarb  and  Sea-Jcale  roots  should  be  brought  in  ;  the  latter  may  be  grown  in  a 
dark  mushroom-house.  Sea-kale  can  also  be  successfully  grown  in  the  open,  by 
placing  the  roots  thickly  together  in  beds  about  three  feet  broad ;  bend  some 
rods  over  the  beds,  about  a  foot  from  the  crown  of  the  plants,  then  cover  with  a 
good  thickness  of  stable-litter  or  leaves.  Sow  French  Beans  in  succession,  and 
keep  a  good  heat  to  those  in  a  forward  state  ;  top  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
have  formed  the  second  leaf ;  be  careful  as  to  watering  the  plants,  so  that  the 
soil  does  not  get  soddened  during  the  short  days  of  winter.  A  good  batch  of 
roots  of  Chicory  or  Witloof  should  now  be  placed  in  the  mushroom-house. 

Continue  to  keep  up  a  moist  night-temperature  in  the  Cucumber-h.o\xs,e,  let  it 
range  from  70°  to  75°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  it  is  better  to  let 
the  temperature  fall  a  few  degrees  during  severe  frost  than  to  overheat  the  pipes 
or  flues  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature.  Give  air  through  the  day  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  always  closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  Stop  and  thin 
the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  and  do  not  let  the  leaves  get  crowded,  or 
they  will  soon  get  yellow  and  unhealthy.  Water  sparingly  in  dull  weather. 
Those  in  pots  should  have  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  but  the  soil 
should  be  allowed  to  get  moderately  dry  before  it  is  applied.  Always  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  water  or  liquid  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  first  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  70°.  Small  Salad  should  be  sown  at  regular  intervals,  in 
quantities  according  to  the  supply  required.  Keep  up  a  moist  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  65°  in  the  ilfws/i?’Oom-house,  and  sprinkle  the  beds  that  are  in  bearing. 
Collect  fresh  horse-droppings  and  place  them  in  a  heap  under  cover  to  heat ;  these 
should  be  turned  every  few  days,  to  get  them  in  condition  for  making  new  beds 
at  the  end  of  the  month. — J.  Powell,  Frogmore, 


GAKDEN  GOSSIP. 

-^I^E  are  glad  to  find  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  hold  an  Auricula  Show 

in  London  during  the  ensuing  spring.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held 

on  the  8th  ult.,  at  which  a  committee  was  constituted  to  make  the 

necessary  arrangements.  Many  of  the  Northern  growers  have,  we 

believe,  intimated  their  willingness  to  exhibit  in  London,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  to  see 
next  spring,  at  some  one  of  the  Metropolitan  meetings  which  best  fits  in  with  the  Anricnla 
bloom,  snob  a  display  as  has  not  been  seen  in  London  of  late  years.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  11  Chatham  Terrace,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham,  London,  S.W.,  who  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  intending  exhibitors  or  subscribers. 


-  ^  WEiTEB  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  states  that  he  obtains  Sea-kale 

earlier  than  the  main  crop — sometimes  by  several  weeks,  if  sunny  days  are  numerous 
—from  a  row  of  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south-east  wall.  These  are  earthed 
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up  in  December  with  earth  harrowed  to  them,  and  kept  up  in  its  place  over  them  by  a  board 
in  front,  so  that  very  little  breadth  of  border  is  occupied,  and  the  line  always  looks  neat  and 
tidy.  The  earthing-up  must  be  completed  in  December,  or  while  the  plants  ai'e  still  dor¬ 
mant,  and  finished  off  once  for  all,  instead  of  being  gradually  done,  as  for  celery ;  because, 
if  growth  commences  imder  the  action  of  light,  the  shoots  will  acquire  a  bitterness  and 
a  discoloration  which  no  subsequent  blanching  can  remedy.  When  the  crop  is  all  eaten — and 
it  is  generally  finished  by  Easter — the  board  is  removed,  the  earth  wheeled  back  to  the  spot 
whence  it  was  taken,  and  the  plants  left  to  grow  at  will,  until  the  season  returns  to  re-cover 
them.  If  it  be  desired  to  combine  the  earthing-up  system  with  forcing  l)y  stable-manure, 
the  Sea-kale  can  be  grown  in  two  or  more  parallel  rows.  After  earthing- up,  fermenting  dung 
can  be  thrown  between  the  ridges  and  by  the  side  of  each  outer  ridge,  either  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  length.  Sea-kale  so  grown,  even  without  any  forcing,  precedes  asparagus  as  a 
vegetable — one  of  its  merits.  Cracks  in  the  ridge  of  earth  indicate  approximately  when  the 
young  shoots  are  fit  for  cutting.  The  earth  must  be  removed  with  caution,  as  the  young 
shoots  are  exceedingly  brittle. 

- M  ♦  Boisduval,  the  distinguished  French  entomologist,  has  given  the  name 

of  Bryotropha  solanella  to  the  Potato-destroying  Moth^  whose  caterpillar  has  shown 

itself  so  injurious  in  Algeria.  It  is  one  of  the  Tineinae.  The  caterpillar  of  this  moth 

lives  in  the  tubers,  in  which  it  burrows  and  forms  tortuous  galleries,  eating  its  way  before  it, 
and  excreting  dejecta  of  so  foiil  an  odour  that  animals  refuse  to  eat  the  evil- smelling  tubers, 
which,  moreover,  speedily  rot. 


-  ;f^E.  Henby  Tdbneb  died  at  his  residence,  Beech  Hill,  Bury  St. 

Edmund’s,  on  October  22,  in  his  66th  year.  He  began  life  as  a  gardener,  and 

for  many  years  was  curator  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Botanic  Gardens,  which 

position  he  resigned  about  1857,  after  having  established  his  claim  as  one  of  the  heirs-at-law 
of  a  wealthy  relative  who  had  died  intestate.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bury  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  being  a  Vice-President,  and  one  of  its  oldest  members. 

-  JJTb.  Edwabd  Geoege  Hendeeson,  of  the  Wellington  Eoad  Nurseries, 

St.  John’s  Wood,  died  on  November  4,  in  his  94th  year.  He  was  the  eldest  son 

of  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  the  founder  of  the  Pine-apple  Place  Nursery,  and  he 

remained  with  his  father  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  at  the  nurseries  in  Edgware  Road,  known  as  Vine  Place,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Henderson,  the  younger  son,  remaining  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery.  About  forty  years  ago, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson  removed  to  Wellington  Road,  at  which  establishment  he  continued  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  plants  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  he 
retired  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business. 

-  ilSpE.  Thomas  Pateeson  died  at  Chiswick  on  November  12,  aged  42 

years.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  commenced  his  gardening  career  at 

Balcarres,  Fife.  In  1858  he  entered  the  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  after 

a  few  years’  stay  he  left  to  enter  the  service  of  J.  Willing,  Esq.,  at  Ham,  Surrey,  as  gardener 
and  bailiff,  where  he  remained  until  the  property  was  disposed  of.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
Chiswick  as  general  foreman,  a  situation  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  Society. 

-  Geoege  Austen,  of  Tresco  Farm,  Isles  of  Scilly,  died  recently, 

after  a  short  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  after  serving  in  the 

gardens  at  Sandon  Hall  and  Stackpole  Court,  he  was  successively  gardener  to 

Lord  Barrington,  at  Beckett  Park,  to  Mr.  Biddulph,  banker,  of  Ledbury,  and  to  the  Rev. 
T.  Phillpotts,  of  Porthgwidden,  Cornwall.  Six  years  ago  he  entered  the  service  of  the  late 
Augustus  Smith,  Esq.,  as  manager  of  the  farm  and  estate  of  Tresco,  and  he  continued  in  tlie 
service  of  the  present  proprietor,  Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr. 
Austen  was  an  excellent  practical  gardener,  and  famous  as  a  first-class  melon  and 
cucumber-grower. 
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Acer  polymorphum  atropurpuretiin,  39. 

Adiantum  Liiddemannianum,  (woodcut)  92 ; 
A.  Seemanni,  (woodcut)  218. 

Agaricus  personatus,  edible  or  deleterious  ?  23. 

Agriculture,  Insects  injurious  to,  238. 

Ailantus  flavescens,  175. 

Amaryllis  lutea,  24. 

Anthericum  Williamsii,  (woodcut)  1 15. 

Apple,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  (woodcut)  254; 
Cox’s  Redleaf  Russet,  (col.  plate)  229 ; 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  (col.  plate)  181 ; 
Worcester  Peamiain,  (col.  plate)  121. 

Apples,  Hogg’s  Classification  of,  (woodcuts) 
90;  New,  of  1875,  25. 

Apple  Crops  in  1875  at  Tortworth,  126. 

Apricot,  new,  of  1875,  25, 

Aquarium,  Royal,  opening  of,  46  ;  Rendlo’s 
glazing  at,  23. 

Aquilegia  ccerulea,  48  ;  A.  leptoceras  lutea,  48. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  114  ;  A.  spinosa,  114. 

Ardisia  crenulata,  108. 

Arundinaria  falcata,  264. 

Asparagus  for  table  decoration,  167. 

Auriculas :  Chap,  i..  Description,  Properties, 
Work  for  May,  110 ;  Chap,  ii.,  Repotting, 
Work  for  June,  136 ;  Chap,  hi.,  Notes  by 
the  way.  Work  for  July,  158;  Chap,  iv.. 
Work  for  August,  Propagation  by  Offsets, 
1 85  ;  Chap,  v..  Propagation  by  Seed,  Seed¬ 
lings,  Work  for  September,  193  ;  Chap,  vi.. 
Enemies  and  Diseases,  Work  for  October, 
234 ;  Chap,  vii.,  Wintering,  Work  for 
November,  257 ;  Chap,  viii..  The  Plants  at 
rest.  Election  of  the  best  varieties,  273. 

Auriculas,  double,  118;  new,  253;  offsets 
from,  8  ;  Spring  Work  amongst,  38,  65 ; 
the  six  best,  274  ;  the  six  best  Alpine,  278  ; 
proposed  show  of,  283. 

Azalea  indica  imbricata,  (woodcut)  200. 

Azalea  indica,  seedlings  at  Brussels  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  142. 

Bean,  Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  263 ;  Cana¬ 
dian  Wonder,  36 ;  Victoria  Dwarf  French, 
214. 

Beans  certificated  at  Chiswick,  214. 

Begonias,  Foliage,  157  ;  New  Tuberous:  Ma¬ 
genta  Queen,  (woodcuts)  150 ;  Royalty, 
(woodcut)  151. 

Blandfordia  princeps,  (woodcut)  134. 

Blue  Hats,  23. 

Boiler,  Ormson’s  Ujoright  Tubular  Cornish, 
(woodcut)  6. 

Boletus  edulis.  Bechamel  de,  264. 

Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers,  Al- 
cock’s,  noticed,  167. 

Boulton  and  Paul’s  Implement  Works  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  fire  at,  215. 

Bouquets  in  water,  (woodcut)  61. 

Broccoli,  new,  of  1875,  26  ;  Veitch’s  new 
protecting,  120. 

Bryotropha  solanella,  284. 


Calceolaria,  Summer  treatment  of,  88. 

Carnation  and  Picotee :  Chap,  i..  Pots,  Com¬ 
post,  Work  for  January,  4  ;  Chap,  ii.,  What 
Varieties  should  we  grow  ?  Work  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  30  ;  Cbap.  iii..  Work  for  March,  Pot¬ 
ting  for  Bloom,  50 ;  Chap,  iv..  What  consti¬ 
tutes  excellence  ?  Work  for  April,  76;  Chap. 
V.,  Dressing  the  Flowers,  Work  for  May, 
98  ;  Chap,  vi..  Work  for  June,  121 ;  Chap. 

vii. ,  The  Bloom,  Work  for  July,  145 ;  Chap. 

viii. .  Why  do  Carnations  run  ?  Work  for 
August,  169  ;  Chap,  ix..  Work  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  208  ;  Chap,  x..  Work  for  October, 
What  shall  we  grow  ?  220  ;  Chap,  xi..  Work 
for  November,  242 ;  Chap,  xii..  Retrospective, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Bloom,  Work  for 
December,  265. 

Carnations,  awards  to,  at  International  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  Society’s  Exhibition,  212, 
213  ;  disqualifications  in,  101 ;  grub  amongst, 
215 ;  layering-knife  for,  (woodcut)  171 ; 
liquid  manure  for,  173  ;  markings  of,  123  ; 
new,  notes  on,  54;  notes  on  blooming, 
124;  propagation  of,  221;  raising  new 
varieties  of,  160 ;  relayering  of,  264  ;  Rudd’s 
composts  for,  27 ;  seedling,  management  of, 
240  ;  select  list  of,  221 ;  the  best,  31 ;  with¬ 
holding  manure-water  from,  143 ;  the 
Sheffield  seedlings,  269. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  Exhibition  of,  at 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  189. 

Catsup,  Woolhope,  263. 

Cauliflower,  new,  of  1875,  26. 

Cedars,  &c.,  transplanting,  (woodcut)  102. 

Cedrela  sinensis,  (woodcut)  175. 

Celeries,  new,  of  1875,  27. 

Celery,  Wilcox’s  Dunham  Red,  120. 

Chamaedorea  formosa,  (woodcut)  24G.  [278. 

Chicory,  Witloof  or  Witteloof,  72,  (woodcut) 

Chlorophytum  elatum  argenteo-lineare, (wood- 
cut)  115. 

Chrysanthemum,  sportiveness  of  the,  23. 

Clematis,  Jackman  and  Son’s  Exhibition  of, 
71 ;  Countess  of  Lovelace,  (col.  plate)  133  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  (col.  plate)  256 ; 
Duchess  of  Teck,  (col.  plate)  133. 

Coca-leaf,  uses  of,  24. 

Comfrey,  Caucasian,  119. 

Cordon  Fruit-trees,  116. 

Cornus  Thelicanis,  (woodcut)  123. 

Correspondance  Botanique,  Morren’s,  noticed, 
264. 

Crab,  Paul’s  Imperial,  (col.  plate)  13. 

Crocus,  yellow  autumn,  24. 

Croton  imperialis,  (woodcut)  208;  C.  majes- 
ticus,  (woodcut)  52. 

Cupressus  californica,  (woodcut)  196 ;  C. 
Goveniana,  196;  C.  Macnabiana,  196. 

Currant,  Black,  Lee’s  Prolific,  30. 

Currants,  Red  and  White,  report  on  Chiswick 
trial  of,  182. 

Cyclamen  persicum,  treatment  of,  216. 
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Daffodil,  forcing  of  the,  84 ;  Great  Autumn, 
24. 

Daisies,  double,  62. 

Damson,  Frogmore,  (col.  plate)  265. 

Darwin’s  Insectivorous  Plants,  noticed,  14. 

Delphiniums,  select  varieties,  48. 

Dictyogramma  japonica  variegata,  (wood- 
cut)  3. 

Diospyi’os  Kaki,  fruiting  of,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  26,  70 ;  at  Weybridge,  239. 

Di'acama  hybrida,  (woodcut)  17. 

Drosera  dichotoma,  16 ;  D.  rotundifolia,  14. 

Drumlanrig,  new  stone-fruit  house  at,  260. 

Epacris  onosmEeflora  flore-pleno,  (woodcut) 
83. 

Epiphylhuns  worked  on  Pereskias,  192. 

Eremurus  robustus,  168. 

Eryngium  Leavensworthii,  47. 

Erythroxylon  Coca,  uses  of,  24. 

Eucalyptus  viminalis,  hardiness  of,  191. 

Eucharis  Candida,  1 42.  [of,  47. 

Eupatorium  ligustrinum,  garden  synonyms 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  56. 

Evergreen  Leaves,  winter  colour  of,  238. 

Exhibitions : — Amsterdam  International  Hor¬ 
ticultural,  of  1877,  214;  Brussels  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Con¬ 
gress,  141 ;  Brussels  International,  medals 
awarded  at,  192;  Messrs.  Jackman  and 
Son’s  Clematis,  at  Regent’s  Park,  71 ;  Dun¬ 
dee  International  Horticultural,  237  ;  Har- 
borne  Gooseberry-growers’  Society’s,  205  ; 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s, 
210,243;  National  Gooseberry,  207;  Pro¬ 
posed  International  Horticultural,  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  262 ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s,  in 
July,  189 ;  Metropolitan  Spring,  of  1876, 
118  ;  Metropolitan,  of  1876,  166 ;  Provincial 
Horticultural,  71  ;  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s,  in  1876,  46. 

Fences,  Repairing  old,  264. 

Fern  Paradise,  Heath’s,  noticed,  167,  215. 

Fig,  forcing  the,  127 ;  Lambton  Castle  seed¬ 
ling,  240. 

Fig-culture  v.  Pine-stoves,  109. 

Figue  d’Or,  240. 

Floriculture,  Burbidge’s  Domestic,  noticed,  71. 

Florists’  Flowers,  95. 

Flower-garden,  Thomson’s  Handy-book  of  the, 
noticed,  71. 

Flowers,  Dried,  preserving  colours  of,  192,215; 
packing,  103. 

Fritillaria  recurva,  143. 

Fruit,  peculiarities  in  the  ripening  of,  40 ; 
ripening  and  keeping  of,  57  ;  climatal  in¬ 
fluences  on,  126 ;  decay  of,  198 ;  new,  of 
1875,  25 ;  stone,  thinning  of,  on  walls,  172. 

Fruits,  Wall,  culture  of:  Chap,  vi.,  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  58;  Chap,  vii..  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  (woodcut)  230. 

Fruit  Crops,  effects  of  1875  season  on,  2  ;  in. 
North  Notts,  151 ;  of  the  British  Islands, 
report  on,  for  1876,  214. 


Fruit-trees,  Cordon  system  of  training,  116, 
144 ;  for  North  Walls,  244. 

Fungus  Meeting  of  Woolhope  Club,  263. 

Garden,  the  Pleasures  of,  44. 

Garden  Gossip,  22,  46,  70,  95,  118,  141,  166, 
188,  214,  237,  262,  283. 

Garden  Walls,  Wiring,  259. 

Garden  Work,  January,  9 ;  February,  33 ; 
March,  67;  April,  84;  May,  105;  June, 
129;  July,  154;  August,  179;  September, 
202  ;  October,  226 ;  November,  250 ;  De¬ 
cember,  279.  . 

Gardening,  Wood’s  Good,  noticed,  167. 

Gardens,  kitchen,  irrigation  of,  217 ;  market, 
in  Great  Britain,  acreage  of,  190. 

Geonoma  Carderi,  (woodcut)  182. 

Gesneraceous  Plants  for  winter  decoration, 
139. 

Gloxinia  Lis4re  d’ Argent,  (col.  plate)  97 ; 
Prince  Arthur,  (col.  plate)  97. 

Gloxinias,  M.  Duval’s  new,  143. 

Godetia  (Whitneyi)  Lady  Albemarle,  216. 

Gooseberries,  finest-flavoured,  207 ;  weights 
of,  206. 

Gooseberry,  new,  of  1875,  26., 

Grafting,  variegation  induced  by,  168. 

Grape,  new,  25  ;  Waltham  Cross,  270. 

Gi'apes,  ripening  v.  watering  Vines,  133; 
rust  on,  260 ;  scalding  of,  262 ;  spot  on, 
(woodcut)  261. 

Grape-tree  of  Ten  Thousand  Clusters,  190. 

Hailstorm  in  the  Northern  suburbs  of 
London,  214. 

Heating,  Lime-kiln,  239. 

Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  48,  216. 

Heliotropium  Voltaireanum,  origin  of  name  of, 
144. 

Hoe,  the,  and  its  uses,  112. 

Hogg’s  Gardeners’  Yeai'-book  and  Almanack 
for  1876,  noticed,  23. 

Horticultural  Directory  for  1876,  noticed,  71. 

Horticulture,  Insects  injurious  to,  238. 

Hybridisation,  use  of  stigmatic  mucus  of 
pollen-parent  in,  240. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  22. 

Hymenocallis  rotata,  42. 

Ice,  preserving,  in  stacks,  45. 

Insecticide,  Boscawen’s,  24. 

Insects  injurious  to  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Col¬ 
lection  of,  238. 

Iris  Kaempferi  Andrew  Henderson,  (col.  plate) 
193 ;  select  varieties  of,  193. 

Irrigation  of  Gardens,  217. 

Juniper,  Chinese,  v.  Rabbits,  &c.,  52. 

Labels,  Garden,  72. 

Lapageria  from  Cuttings,  191. 

Lathyrus  Drummondii,  191. 

Leaves,  Evergreen,  winter  colour  of,  238; 
propagation  by  means  of,  263. 

Lettuce,  Cabbage  :  Commodore  Nutt,  37 ;  new, 
of  1875,  26;  winter,  242. 
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Ligustrum  coriaceum,  (woodcut)  64. 

Lilies,  cultivation  of,  in  pots,  248. 

Lilium  auratum  cruentum,  239 ;  L.  giganteum, 
hardy  in  Moray,  115  ;  L.  neilgherrense,  239  ; 
L.  Parkmanni,  (col.  plate)  49;  L.  specio- 
sum,  pot-culture  of,  248. 

Lime-kiln  Heating,  239. 

Manure,  Jeannel’s  artificial,  for  pot  plants, 
24. 

Maples,  Hardy  Japanese,  39. 

Marigold,  Striped  French,  232,  245. 

Marrow,  Cucumber,  238. 

Medlar,  the,  and  its  conserve,  176. 

Melons,  new,  of  1875,  26. 

Mespilus  germanica,  176. 

Morren’s  Correspondance  Botanique,  noticed, 
264. 

Moth,  potato-destroying,  284. 

Mushrooms,  poisonous,  suggested  remedies  for, 
264. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora,  6. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  forcing  of, 
84. 

Nectarine,  Albert  Victor,  (col.  plate)^  241 ; 
Emmerton’s  White,  (col.  plate)  109  ;  Rivers’s 
Orange,  (col.  plate)  109. 

Nectarines,  new,  of  1875,  25;  Sawbridge- 
worth,  241. 

Neil  Prize,  72. 

North  Walls,  Fruit-trees  for,  244. 

Nurseries  in  Great  Britain,  acreage  of,  190. 

Oak,  Beggar’s,  262. 

Obituary :  Austen,  George,  284 ;  Bennett, 
John  Joseph,  96;  Brongniart,  Adolphe, 
72 ;  Cutbush,  William,  144  ;  Duval,  Jacques 
Louis,  96;  Fleming,  George,  216;  Hardy, 
Dr.,  96 ;  Headly,  Richard,  120  ;  Henderson, 
Edward  George,  284 ;  Hume,  William 
Burnley,  216 ;  Kinmont,  John  Watson, 
96;  Mas,  Alphonse,  24;  Munby,  Giles, 
120;  Newman,  Edward,  192;  Nonnan, 
Nathaniel,  96;  Paterson,  Thomas,  284; 
Pearson,  John  Royston,  216  ;  P^pin,  Pierre 
Denis,  96 ;  Potter,  Michael,  96  ;  Terry,  Mr., 
192 ;  Turner,  Henry,  284 ;  Van  Houtte, 
Louis,  144. 

Onion,  two-bladed,  168 ;  certificated  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  214 ;  new,  of  1875,  27 ;  result  of 
trial  of,  at  Chiswick,  95. 

Oporanthus  luteus,  24. 

Orchards  in  Great  Britain,  acreage  of,  190. 

Orchard-house  Culture,  remarks  on,  42. 

Orchard-house  Trees,  preference  of  planting 
out  to  pot-culture,  2. 

Orchid- culture,  Rand’s  Manual  of,  noticed, 
166. 

Osiers,  planting,  47. 

Othera  japonica,  95. 

Ozone,  generation  of,  by  Plants  and  Flowers, 
48. 

Palms,  Date,  as  Decoratioos,  218. 

Pancratium  rotatum,  (woodcut)  42. 


Pancratiums  as  Decorative  Plants,  (woodcut) 
40. 

Parsley  all  the  year  round,  89. 

Passifloras,  variegation  of,  induced  by  gi’aft- 
ing,  168. 

Pea,  Bijou,  37 ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  37  ; 
Laxton’s  new,  47 ;  new,  of  1875,  26. 

Peach,  Dwarf  Aubinel,  144 ;  Early  Victoria, 
(col.  plato)  157 ;  Hale’s  Early,  (col.  plate) 
157 ;  Grosse  Mignonne,  (col.  plate)  205. 

Peaches,  increasing  size  and  earliness  of, 
143 ;  new,  of  1875, 25  ;  yellow-fleshed,  272. 

Peche  Quetier,  216. 

Pear,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  (col.  plate)  37. 

Pears,  new,  of  1875,  25. 

Pear  Crops  in  1875  at  Tortworth,  126. 

Pelargoniums,  James’s  Fancy,  192  ;  New  Ivy¬ 
leaved,  119;  Striped  Zonal,  New  Life,  240. 

Pelotus  Berry,  168. 

Pen,  Waverley  Gold,  192. 

Pereskias,  as  stocks  for  Epiphyllums,  192. 

Petunia  phocnicea,  50 ;  Hender’s  strain,  (col. 
plate)  1. 

Phalangium  argenteo-lineare,  (woodcut)  115. 

Phloxes,  new :  Madame  Durenne,  (col.  plate) 
169  ;  Menottii,  (col.  plate)  169;  Resplendens, 
(col.  plate)  169. 

Phylloxera,  how  to  destroy  the,  95. 

Picotee.  See  Carnation. 

Picotees,  awards  to,  at  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society’s  Exhibition,  212,  213  ; 
the  best,  31 ;  notes  on  blooming,  125 ; 
grub  amongst,  215  ;  liquid  manure  for,  173  ; 
new,  notes  on,  54 ;  propagation  of,  221 ; 
raising  new  varieties  of,  160 ;  relayering 
of,  264 ;  seedling,  management  of,  240 ; 
select  list  of,  221  ;  the  Sheffield  seedlings, 
269.  ' 

Pine- stoves  v.  Fig-culture,  109. 

Pink,  Boiard,  (col.  plate)  25 ;  Dr.  Masters, 
(col.  plate)  25. 

Pinks,  piping,  in  watei*,  210 ;  a  new  way  of 
sti'iking,  from  pipings,  44. 

Plane,  Eastern  and  Western  varieties  of,  144. 

Plant-houses,  Weeks’s  Improved  Slate  and 
Stone  Foundation  for,  (woodcut)  166. 

Plants,  as  generators  of  ozone,  48 ;  as  sani¬ 
tary  scouts,  20 ;  decorative,  prepared  at 
Chiswick,  72  ;  growth  of,  as  affected  by 
latitude,  48;  insectivorous,  Darwin’s,  no¬ 
ticed,  14  ;  naturalisation  of,  152. 

Plum,  Kirke’s,  origin  of,  47 ;  Myrobella  or 
Cherry,  264 ;  Rivers’s  Blue  Prolific,  (col. 
plate)  89. 

Plums  for  North  Walls,  245. 

Plumbago  capensis,  for  Autumn  and  Winter, 
16. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  plenissima,  22. 

Polyanthus,  culture  of  the,  149  ;  Fancy,  plea 
for,  199. 

’  Polypodium  (Phegopteris)  Dianae,  (woodcut) 
187. 

Poplar,  Golden  Canadian,  120. 

Post-Box,  Lovel’s  Eureka,  240. 
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Potato  certificated  at  Chiswick,  214  ;  new,  of 
1875,  26 ;  notes  on  newer,  164  ;  succes- 
sional  crops  of  new,  104  ;  moth  destructive 
to,  284 ;  new  varieties  of,  271, 

Primroses,'  hardy,  &c.,  162 ;  Chinese,  94. 

Primula  vulgaris  auriculseflora,  163 ;  P.  v. 
grandiflora,  (altaica)  163. 

Propagation  by  means  of  detached  leaves, 
263. 

Prunus  Myrobalana,  264. 

Pyrethi-um  roseum  Haage  et  Schmidt,  191 ; 
select  double,  188  ;  P.  uliginosum,  257. 

QtJERcus  CONFERTA  (paunonica) ,  1 67;  Q.  Robur 
fastigiata,  119;  Q.  rubra  Sada,  22. 

Rabbits,  &c.,  v.  Chinese  Juniper,  52. 

Rendle’s  glazing  of  the  circular  roof  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  23. 

Rhododendron  caucasicum  pictum,  54 ;  R. 
(jasminiflorum)  Prince  Leopold,  (col.  plate) 
145 ;  R.  (jasminiflorum),  Veitch’s  hybrids  of, 
145. 

Romneya  californica,  47.  ' 

Rose,  Mrs.  Laxton,  (col.  plate)  272 ;  new,  at 
Cheshunt,  215  ;  newer  Tea- scented,  177 ; 
pillar  and  trellis,  (woodcut)  222  ;  various 
perfumes  of  the,  142. 

Rose  hedges,  8. 

Russelia  juncea,  9. 

Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  196. 

Sarracenia  flava,  new  variety  of,  264 ;  S.  f. 
maxima,  264  ;  S.  ^Dsittacina,  264  ;  S.  vario- 
laris,  264. 

Sea-kale,  early,  283. 

Shows,  Gooseberry,  205. 

Sketches,  Pencil  and  Indian  Ink,  preservation 
of,  192. 

Societies :  Dundee  Horticultural,  71 ;  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of,  237;  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Horticultural,  71 ;  Man¬ 
chester  Botanical,  71 ;  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  Exhibition  of,  at  Manchester, 
210,  243 ;  National  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
suggestions  for  1877  schedule  of,  243 ; 
Royal  Aquarium,  118  ;  Royal  Botanic,  119  ; 
Royal  Botanic,  exhibitions  of,  in  1876,  71 ; 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  71 ;  Royal 


Horticultural,  119 ;  Royal  Horticultural, 
July  exhibition  of,  189;  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural,  shows  of,  in  1876,  46 ;  Royal  National 
Tulip,  119 ;  Royale  de  Flore  de  Bruxelles, 
Exposition  Internationale,  71 ;  Woolhopc 
Club,  Fungus  meeting  of,  at  Hereford,  263. 

Standish,  Mr.,  portrait  of  the  late,  191. 

Sternbergia  lutea,  24. 

Sticks,  Garden,  72. 

Strawberries,  new,  of  1875,  26. 

Symphytum  asperrimum,  119. 

Syringa  hyacinthiflora  flore-pleno,  239. 

Thaivinocala:!vius  Falconeri,  264. 

Thuja  aurea,  as  a  rock  plant,  14. 

Tomato-leaves  as  Insecticides,  168. 

Translations  Institute,  Universal,  119. 

Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  (col.  plate)  73,  97. 

Tulipa  Greigi,  (col.  plate)  217. 

Tulip-culture,  notes  on,  18. 

Tulips,  list  of  choice,  20. 

Variegation  of  Passifloras  induced  by  graft¬ 
ing,  168. 

Vegetables,  approved  new,  36,  60;  certifi¬ 
cated  at  Chiswick,  214;  new,  of  1875,  25. 

Vegetable  Crops,  effects  of  1875  on,  2. 

Vegetation,  Japanese,  237. 

Villa  Gardening,  Paul’s,  noticed,  167. 

Vine,  Mammoth,  190. 

Vines,  bleeding  of,  262 ;  warts  on  the  leaves 
of,  262 ;  watering  v.  ripening  Grapes,  133. 

Vines  and  Vine-culture :  Chap,  ix.,  the  Set¬ 
ting  of  the  Fruit,  (woodcut)  73 ;  Chap,  x.. 
Diseases  and  Injuries,  and  their  Remedies, 
(woodcut)  260. 

Vine  Louse,  how  to  destroy  the,  95. 

Violet,  Lee’s  Victoria  Regina,  168;  Prince 
Consort,  119. 

Wasps,  225. 

Whitloof,  72,  (woodcut)  278. 

Winter  Decoration,  Gesneraceous  Plants  for, 
139. 

Wiring  Garden  Walls,  259. 

Woods  in  Great  Britain,  acreage  of,  190. 

Woolhope  Catsup,  263. 

Zinnia  Darwini,  (woodcuts)  28,  29. 


